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PREFACE 



In preparing this edition of The Vicar of Wakefidd I 
have derived valuable assistance from the MS. notes of Mr. 
Harold Littledale, which he most kindly placed at my 
disposal. In making this acknowledgment, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my regret that he did not himself undertake 
the work of editing Goldsmith's prose masterpiece, a work 
for which he is eminently qualified by his thorough know- 
ledge of the literature of the period. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

There are an hundred faults in this thing, and an hundred 
things might be said to prove them beauties. But it is needless. 
A book maj be amusing with numerous errors, or it may be very 
dull without a single absurdity. The hero of this piece unites in 
himself the three greatest characters upon earth ; he is a priest, 
an husbandman, and the father of a family. He is drawn as 
ready to teaoh, and ready to obey ; as simple in affluence, and 
majestic in adversity. In this age of opulence and refinement, 
whom can such a' character pleade ? Such as are fond of high 
life will turn with disdain from the simplicity of his country 10 
fireaide ; such as mistake ribaldry for humour will find no wit 
in his harmless conversation ; and such as have been taught to 
deride religion will laugh at one whose chief stores of comfort 
are drawn from futurity. 

OuvEB Goldsmith. 



CHAPTER L 

The Description of the Family of WakefUldy in which a kindred Likeness 
prevails, <u well of Minds as of Persons, 

I WA8 ever of opinion, that the honest man who married and 
brought up a large family did more service than he who 
continued single, and only* talked of population. From this 
motive, I had scarce taken orders a year before I began to 20 
think seriously of matrimony, and chose my wife, as she did 
her wedding-gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but for such 
qualities as would wear well. To do her justice, she was a 
good-natured notable woman ; and, as for breeding, there were 
few country ladies who could show more. She could read any 
English book without much spelling ; but for pickling, preserv- 
ing, and cookery, none could excel her. She prided herself also 
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upon being an excellent contriver in housekeeping ; tlioi 
could never find that we grew richer with all her contrivj 
However, we loved each other tenderly, and our f on 
increased as we grew old. There was, in fact, nothing 
could make us angry with the world or eabh other. W< 
an elegant house situated in a fine country, and a good n 
bourhood. The year was spent in a moral or rural amusei 
in visiting our rich neighbours, and relieving such as were 
We had no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; al. 

10 adventures were by the fireside, and all our migrations f roi 
blue bed to the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the travell 
stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine, for which w 
great reputation ; and I profess, with the veracity of an hist< 
that I never knew one of them find fault with it. Our coi 
too, even to the fortieth remove, all remembered their aff 
without any help from the heralds' office, and came verj 
quently to see us. Some of them did us no great honoi 
these claims of kindred ; as we had the blind, the maimed 

20 the halt amongst the number. However, my wife alwa} 
- sistSd that, as they were the same^^A and blood, they shou 
with us at the same table. So that, if we h^d not very ric 
generally had very happy friends about us ; for this remarl 
hold good through life, that the poorer the guest, the \ 
pleased he ever is with being treated : and as some men 
with admiration at the colours of a tulip, or the wing of a bi 
fly, so I was, by nature, an admirer of happy human 
However, when any one of our relations was found to be a p 
of very bad character, a troublesome guest, or one we desii 

30 get rid of, upon his leaving my house I ever took care to 
him a riding-coat, or a pair of boots, or sometimes an hoi 
small value, and I always had the satisfaction of finding he 
came back to return them. By this the house was clear 
such as we did not like ; but never was the family of Wak 
known to turn the traveller or the poor dependant out of d 
Thus we lived several years in a state of much happinea 
but that we sometimes had those little rubs which Provii 
sends to enhance the value of its favours. My orchard was 
robbed by schoolboys, and my wife's custards plundered b 

40 cats or the children. The Squire would sometimes fall ask 
the most pathetic parts of my sermon, or his lady retur 
wife's civilities at church with a mutilated curtsey. But w( 
got over the uneasiness caused by such accidents, and usua 
three or four days began to wonder how they vexed us. 
My children, the oflfspring of temperance, as tliey 
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educated without softness, so they were at once well-formed and 
healthy ; my sons hardy and active, my daughters beautiful and 
blopmm^. When I stood in the midst of the little circle, which 
promised to be the supports of my declining age, I could not 
avoid repeating the famous story of Count ALbensberg, who, in 
Henry the Second's progress through Germany, while other 
coartiers came with their treasures, brought his thirty -two 
children, and presented them to his sovereign as the most 
valuable offering he had to bestow. In this manner, though 
I had but six, I considered them as a very valuable present 10 
made to my country, and consequently looked upon it as my 
debtor. Our eldest son was named George, after his uncle, 
who left us ten thousand pounds. Our second child, a girl, I 
intended to call after her aunt Grissel ; but my wife, who 
about this time had been reading romances, insisted upon 
her being called Olivia. In less than another year we had 
another daughter, and now I was determined that Grissel 
should be her name ; but a rich relation taking a fancy to stand 
godmother, the girl was, by her directions, called Sophia ; so 
that we had two romantic names in the family ; but I solemnly 20 
protest I had no hand in it. Moses wa9 qu^ next, and, after an 
interval of twelve years, we had two son's mbt^^. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation when 1 saw my little 
ones about me ; but the vanity and the satisfaction of my wife 
were even greater than mine. When our visitors would say, 
"Well, upon my word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest 
children in the whole country;" — "Ay, neighbour," she would 
answer, " they are as Heaven made them, handsome enough, if 
they be good enough ; for handsome is that handsome does." 
And then she would bid the girls hold up their heads ; who, 30 
to conceal nothing, were certainly very handsome. Mere out- 
side is so very trifling a circumstance with me, that I should 
scarce have remembered to mention it, had it not been a 
general topic of conversation in the country. Olivia, now about 
eighteen, had that luxuriancy of beauty with which painters 
generally draw Hebe ; open, sprightly, and commanding. 
Sophia's features were not so striking at first, but often did 
more certain execution ; for they were soft, modest, and allur- 
ing. The one vanquished by a single blow, the other by efforts 
successfully repeated. 40 

The temper of a woman is generally formed from the turn of 

her features : at least it was so with my daughters. Olivia 

wipK^d for many lovers ; Sophia to secure one. Olivia was 

"''^^^ffected, from too great a desire to please ; Sophia even 

rssed excellence, from her fears to offend. The one enter- 
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tained me with her vivacity when I was gay, the other with 1 
sense when I was serious. But these qualities were ne^ 
carried to excess in either, and I have often seen them exchange 
characters for a whole day together. A suit of mourning haa 
transformed my coquette into a prude, and a new set of ribar 
has given her younger sister more than natural vivacity, 
eldest son George was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for < 
of the learned professions. My second boy Moses, whom x 
designed for busmess, received a sort of miscellaneous education 
10 at home. But it is needless to attempt describing the particular 
characters of young people that had seen but very little of the 
world. In short, a family likeness prevailed through all, and, 
properly speaking, they had but one character, — that of being 
all equally generous, credulous, simple, and inoffensive. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Family Misfortunes. The Loss of Fortune only serves to increase the 

Pride of the Worthy. 

The temporal concerns of our family were chiefly committed to 
my wife's management; as to the spiritual, I took them entir 
under my own direction. The profits of my living, whj 

20 amounted to but thirty-five pounos a year, I made over to tu© 
orphans and widows of the clergy of our diocese ; for, having a 
fortune of my own, I was careless of temporalities, and felt a 
secret pleasure in doing my duty without reward. I also set a 
resolution of keeping no curate, and of being acquainted w 
every man in the parish, exhorting the married men to temper- 
ance, and the bachelors to matrimony ; so that in a few years 
was a common saying, that there were three strange wants 
Wakefield, a parson wanting pride, young men wanting wiv> 
and ale-houses wanting customers. 

30 Matrimony was always one of my favourite topics, and I 
wrote several sermons to prove its happiness : but there was a 
peculiar tenet which I maae a point or supporting ; for I main- 
tained with Whiston, that it was unlawful for a priest of the 
Church of England, after the death of his first wife, to take a 
second; or, to express it in one word, I valued myself upon 
being a strict monogamist 

I was early initiated into this important dispute, on which so 
many laborious volumes have been written. I published some 
tracts upon the subject myself, which, as they never sold, I Jiaye 

40 the consolation of thinking were read only by the hap NT 
Some of my friends called this my weak side ; but, all; ^ 2)ere 
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had not, like me, made it the subject of long contemplation. 
The more I reflected upon it, the more important it appeared. 
I even went a step beyond Whiston in displaying my principles ; 
as he had engraven upon his wife's tomb that she was the onl^ 
wife of William Whiston, so I wrote a similar epitaph for my 
wife, though still living, in which I extolled her prudence, 
economy, and obedience till death; and having got it copied 
fair, with an elegant frame, it was placed over the chimney- 
piece, where it answered several very useful purposes: it 
admonished my wife of her duty to me, and my fidelity to her ; 10 
it inspired her with a passion for fame, and constantly put her 
in mind of her end. 

It was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage so often recom- 
mended, that my eldest son, just upon leaving college, fixed his 
affections upon the daughter of a neighbouring clergyman, who 
was a dignitary in the Church, and in circumstances to give her 
a large fortune. But fortune was her smallest accomplishment. 
Miss Arabella Wilmot was allowed by all (except my two 
daughters) to be completely pretty. Her youth, health, and 
innocence, were still heightened by a complexion so transparent, 20 
and such an happy sensibility of look, as even age could not 
gaze on with indifference. As Mr. Wilmot knew that I could 
make a very handsome settlement on my son, he was not averse 
to the match; so both families lived together in all that har- 
mony which generally precedes an expected alliance. Being 
convinced, by experience, that the days of courtship are the 
most happy of our lives, I was willing enough to lengthen the 
period; and the various amusements which the young couple 
every day shared in each other's company seemed to increase 
their passion. We were generally awaked in the morning by 30 
music, and on fine days rode a-hunting. The hours between 
breakfast and dinner the ladies devoted to dress and study ; 
they usually read a page, and then gazed at themselves in the 
glass, which, even philosophers might own, often presented the 
page of greatest beauty. At dinner, my wife took the. lead; 
for, as she always insisted upon carving everything herself, it 
being her mother's way, she gave us, upon these occasions, the 
history of every dish. When we had dined, to prevent the 
ladies leaving us, I generally ordered the table to be removed; 
and sometimes, with the music-master's assistance, the girls 40 
would give us a very agreeable concert. Walking out, drinking 
tea, country dances, and forfeits, shortened the rest of the day, 
without the assistance of cards, as I hated all manner of gaming, 
except backgammon, at which my old friend and I sometimes 
took a twopenny hit. Nor can I here pass over an ominous 
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circumstance that happened, the last time we played together. 
I only wanted to fling a quatre, and yet I threw deuce ace five 
times running. 

Some months were elapsed in this manner, till at last it was 
thought convenient to fix a day for the nuptials of the. young 
couple, who seemed earnestly to desire it. During the prepara- 
tions for the wedding, I need not describe the busy importance 
of my wife, nor the sly looks of my daughters: in fact, my 
attention was fixed on another object, — the completing a tract, 

10 which I intended shortly to publish, in defence of my favourite 
principle. As I looked upon this as a masterpiece, both for 
argument and style, I could not, in the pride of my heart, avoid 
showing it to my old friend Mr. Wilmot, as I made no doubt of 
receiving his approbation : but not till too late I discovered that 
he was most violently attached to the contrary opinion, and 
with good reason; for he was at that time actually courting a 
fourth wife. This, as may be expected, produced a dispute, 
attended with some acrimony, which threatened to interrupt 
our intended alliance; but, on the day before that appointed 

20 for the ceremony, we agreed to discuss the subject at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both sides ; he asserted 
that I was heterodox ; I retorted the charge : he replied, and I 
rejoined. In the meantime, while the controversy was hottest, 
I was called out by one of my relations, who, with a face of 
concern, advised me to give up the dispute, at least till my son's 
wedding was over. "How," cried I, "relinquish the cause of 
truth, and let him be a husband, already ariven to the very 
verge of absurdity? You might as well advise me to give up 
my fortune as my argument." — "Your fortune," returned my 

30 friend, " I am now sorry to inform you, is almost nothing. The 
merchant in town, in whose hands your money was lodged, has 
gone off, to avoid a statute of bankruptcy, and is thought not to 
have left a shilling in the pound. I was unwilling to shock you 
or the family with the account till after the wedding : but now 
it may serve to moderate your warmth in the argument ; for, I 
suppose, your own prudence will enforce the necessity of dis- 
sembling, at least till your son has the young lady's fortune 
secure." — "Well," returned I, "if what you tell me be true, and if 
I am to be a beggar, it shall never make me a rascal, or induce 

40 me to disavow my principles. Til go this moment and inform 
the company of my circumstances : and, as for the argument, I 
even here retract my former concessions in the old gentleman's 
favour, nor will allow him now to be a husband in any sense of 
the expression." 
It would be endless to describe the different sensations of 
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both families when I divulged the news of our misfortune : but 
what others felt was slight to what the lovers appeared to 
endure, (yir. Wilmot, who seemed before suflBciently inclined to 
break on the match, was, by this blow, soon determined: one 
virtue he had in perfection, which was prudence, too often the 
only one that is left us at seventy-two. 1 

CHAPTER III. 

A Migration. 2^e fortunate Circumstances of our Lives are generally 
found at last to be of our ovm procuring. 

The only hope of our family now was, that the report of our 
misfortune might be malicious or premature ; but a letter from 10 
my agent in town soon came, with a confirmation of every 
particular. The loss of fortune to myself alone would have 
been trifling ; the only uneasiness I felt was for my family, 
who were to be humbled without an education to render them 
callous to contempt. 

Near a fortnight had passed before I attempted to restrain 
their affliction ; for premature consolation is but the remem- 
brancer of sorrow. During this interval, my thoughts were 
employed on some future means of supporting them ; and at 
last a small cure of fifteen pounds a year was ofi*ered me, in a 20 
distant neighbourhood, where I could still enjoy my principles 
without molestation. With this proposal I joyfully closed, having 
determined to increase my salary by managing a small farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next care was to get together 
the wrecks of my fortune ; and, all debts collected and paid, out 
of fourteen thousand pounds we had but four hundred remaining. 
My chief attention, therefore, was now to bring down the priae 
of my family to their circumstances ; for I well knew that 
aspiring beggary is wretchedness itself. " You cannot be ignor- 
ant, my children," cried I, " that no prudence of ours could have 30 
prevented our late misfortune ; but prudence may do much in 
disappointing its effects. We are now poor, my fondlings, and 
wisdom bids us conform to our humble situation. Let us then, 
without repining, give up those splendours with which numbers 
are wretched, and seek in humbler circumstances that peace 
with which all may be happy. The poor live pleasantly without 
our help ; why, then, should not we learn to live without theirs ? 
No, my children, let us from this moment give up all pretensions 
to gentility : we have still enough left for happiness if we 
are wise, and let us draw upon content for the deficiencies of 40 
fortune." 
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As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I determined to send 
him to town, where his abilities niight contribute to our support 
and his own. The separation of friends and families is, pernaps, 
one of the most distressful circumstances attendant on penury. 
The day soon arrived on which we were to disperse for the first 
time. My son, after taking leave of his motner and the rest, 
who mingled their tears wiwi their kisses, came to ask a blessing 
from me. This I gave him from my heart, and which, added to 
five guineas, was all the patrimony I had now to bestow. " You 

10 are going, my boy," cried I, " to London on foot, in the manner 
HooKer, your great ancestor, travelled there before you. Take 
from me the same horse that was given him by the good bishop 
Jewel, this staff, and take this book, too, it will be your comfort 
on the way ; these two lines in it are worth a million, — * I have 
been young, and now am old ; yet never saw I the righteous 
man forsaken, or his seed begging their bread.' Let this be 
your consolation as you travel on. Go, my boy ; whatever be 
thy fortune, let me see thee once a year ; still keep a good heart, 
and farewell." As he was possessed of integrity and honour, I 

20 was under no apprehensions from throwing him naked into the 
amphitheatre of life ; for I knew he would act a good part 
whether vanquished or victorious. 

His departure only prepared the way for our own, which 
arrived a few days afterwards. The leaving a neighbourhood in 
which we had enjoyed so many hours of tranquillity was not 
without a tear, which scarce fortitude itself could suppress. 
Besides, a journey of seventy miles, to a family that had hitnerto 
never been above ten from home, filled us with apprehension ; 
and the cries of the poor, who followed us for some miles, con- 

30 tributed to increase it. The first day's journey brought us in 
safetv within thirty miles of our future retreat, and we put up 
for the night at an obscure inn in a village by the way. When 
we were snown a room, I desired the landlord, in my usual way, 
to let us have his company, with which he complied, as what he 
drank would increase the bill next morning. He knew, however, 
the whole neighbourhood to which I was removing, particularly 
Squire Thomhill, who was to be my landlord, and who lived 
within a few miles of the place. This gentleman he described as 
one who desired to know little more of the world than its 

40 pleasures, being particularly remarkable for his attachment for 
the fair sex. He observed that no virtue was able to resist his 
arts and assiduity, and that scarce a farmer's daughter within 
ten miles round but what had found him successful and faithless. 
Though this account gave me some pain, it had a very different 
effect upon my daughtera, whose features seemed to brighten 
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with the expectation of an approaching triumph : nor was my 
wife less pleased and confident of their alkirements and virtue. 
While our thoughts were thus employed, the hostess entered the 
room to inform her husband that the strange gentleman, who 
had been two days in the house, wanted money, and could not 
satisfy them for his reckoning. " Want money ! '' replied the 
host, "that must be impossible ; for it was no later than yester- 
day he paid three guineas to our beadle to spare an old broken 
soldier that was to be whipped through the town for dog- 
stealing.*' The hostess, however, still persisting in her first 10 
assertion, he was preparing to leave the room, swearing that he 
would be satisfied one way or another, when I begged the land- 
lord would introduce me to a stranger of so much charity as he 
described. With this he complied, showing in a gentleman who 
seemed to be about thirty, dressed in clothes that once were 
laced. His person was well formed, and his face marked with 
the lines of thinking. He had something short and dry in his 
address, and seemed not to tinderstand ceremony, or to despise 
it. Upon the landlord's leaving the room, I could not avoid 
expressing my concern to the stranger at seeing a gentleman in 20 
such circumstances, and offered him my purse to satisfy the 
present demand. " I take it with all my heart, sir," replied he, 
" and am glad that a late oversight in giving what money I had 
about me lias shown me there are still some men like you. I 
must, however, previously entreat being informed of the name 
and residence of my benefactor, in order to repay him as soon as 
possible." In this I satisfied him fully, not onlv mentioning my 
name and late misfortunes, but the place to which I was going 
to remove. " This," cried he, " happens still more luckily than 
I hoped for, as I am going the same way mvself, having been 30 
detained here two days by the floods, which I hope by to-morrow 
will be found passable." I testified the pleasure I should have 
in his company, and my wife and daughters joining in entreaty, 
he was prevailed upon to stay supper. The stranger's conversa- 
tion, which was at once pleasing and instructive, induced me to 
wish for a continuance of it ; but it was now high time to retire 
and take refreshment against the fatigues of the following day. 
The next morning we all set forward together : my family on 
horseback, while Mr. Burchell, our new companion, walked along 
the footpath by the road-side, observing with a smile that, as we 40 
were ill mounted, he would be too generous to attempt leaving 
us behind. As the floods were not yet subsided, we were obliged 
to hire a guide, who trotted on before, Mr. Burchell and I 
bringing up the rear. We lightened the fatigues of the road 
with philosophical disputes, which he seemed to understand 
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perfectly. But what surprised me most was, that though he 
was a money borrower, he defended his opinions with as much 
obstinacy as if he had been my patron. He now and then dJ^ 
informed me to whom the different seats belonged that lay in 
our view as we travelled the road. " That,? cried he, pointing 
to a very magnificent house which stood at some oistanoe, 
"belongs to Mr. Thornhill, a young gentleman who enjoys a 
large fortune, though entirely dependent on the will of his 
imcle. Sir William Thornhill, a gentleman who, content with a 

10 little himself, permits his nephew to enjoy the rest, and chiefly 
resides in town."— "What !" cried I, "is my young landLora 
then the nephew of a man, whose virtues, generosity, and 
singularities are so universally known ? I have heard Sir 
William Thornhill represented as one of the most generous yet 
whimsical men in the kingdom ; a man of consummate bene- 
volence." — "Something, perhaps, too much so," replied Mr. 
Burchell ; " at least he carried benevolence to an excess when 
young ; for his passions were then strong, and as they were all 
upon the side of virtue they led it up to a romantic extreme. 

20 He early began to aim at the qualifications of the soldier and 
the scholar : was soon distinguished in the army, and had some 
reputation among men of learning. Adulation ever follows the 
ambitious ; for such alone receive most pleasure from flatterr. 
He was surrounded with crowds, who showed him oilly one side 
of their character ; so that he began to lose a regard for private in- 
terest in universal sympathy^ He loved all mankind; lor fortune 
prevented him from knowing that there were rascals.\ Physicians 
tell us of a disorder, in which the whole body is so exquisitely 
sensible that the slightest touch gives pain : what some have 

30 thus suffered in their persons, this gentleman felt in his mind : 
the slightest distress, whether real or fictitious, touched liim to 
the quick, and his soul laboured under a sickly sensibility of the 
miseries of others. Thus disposed to relieve, it will be easily 
conjectured he found numbers disposed to solicit ; his profusions 
began to impair his fortune, but not his good-nature — that^ 
indeed, was seen to increase as the others seemed to decay : he 
grew improvident as he grew poor; and, though he talked like a 
man of sense, his actions were those of a fool. Still, howevefi 
being surrounded with importunity, and no longer able to satisfjr 

40 every request that was made him, instead of money he gave 
promises. They were all he had to bestow, and he ha<l nol 
resolution enough to give any man pain by a denial. By this he 
drew round him crowds of dependants, whom he was sure to 
disappoint, yet wished to relieve. These hung upon him for a 
time, and left him with merited reproaches and contempt. But| 
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in proportion as he became contemptible to others, he became 
despicable to himself. His mind had leaned upon their adula- 
tion, and, that support taken away, he could find no pleasure in 
the applause of his heart, which he had never learnt to reverence. 
The world now began to wear a different aspect ; the flattery of 
his friends began to dwindle into simple approbation ; approba- 
tion soon took the more friendly form of advice ; and advice, 
when rejected, produced their reproaches. He now therefore 
found tnat such friends as benefits had gathered round him, 
were little estimable : ^e now found that a man's own heart 10 
must be ever given to gain that of another. I now found that — 
that — I forget what I was going to observe : in short, sir, he 
resolved to respect himself, and ^aid down a plan of restoring his 
falling fortune. For this purpote, in his own whimsical manner, 
he travelled through Europe on foot ; and now, though he has 
scarce attained the age of thirty, his circumstances are more 
affluent than ever. At present, his bounties are more rational 
and moderate than before ; but still he preserves the character 
of an humorist, and finds most pleasure m eccentric virtues." 

My attention was so much taken up by Mr. Burchell's account, 20 
that I scarce looked forward as he went along, till we were 
alarmed by the cries of my family ; when, turning, I perceived 
my youngest daughter in the midst of a rapid stream, thrown 
from her norse, and struggling with the torrent. She had sunk 
twice, nor was it in my power to disengage myself in time to 
bring her relief. My sensations were even too violent to permit 
my attempting her rescue : she must have certainly perished 
had not my companion, perceiving her danger, instantly plunged 
in to her relief, and, with some difficulty, Drought her in safety 
to the opt>OBite shore. By taking the current a little farther up, 30 
the rest of the family got safely over, where we had an oppor- 
tunity of joining our acknowledgments to hers. Her gratitude 
may be more readily imagined than described : she thanked her 
deliverer more with looks than with words, and continued to lean 
upon his arm, as if still willing to receive assistance. My wife 
also hoped one day to have the pleasure of returning his kind- 
ness at her own house. Thus, after we were refreshed at the 
next inn, and had dined together, as Mr. Burchell was going to 
a different part of the country, he took leave, and we pursued 
our journey ; my wife observing, as he went, that she liked him 40 
extremely, and protesting, that if he had birth and fortune to 
entitle him to match into such a family as ours, she knew no 
man she would sooner fix upon. I could not but smile to hear 
her talk in this lofty strain ; but I was never much displeased 
with those harmless delusions that tend to make us more nappy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Proof that even the humblest Fortune may grant ffappvneas, which 
dq[>endSf not on Circumstances, hut Constitution, 

The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, consisting 
of farmers, who tilled their own grounds, and were equu 
strangers to opulence and poverty. As they had almost all the 
conveniences of life within themselves, t^^ey seldom visited towns 
or cities in search of superfluity. Remote from the polite, they 
still retained the primeval simplicity of manners ; and, frugal by 
habit, they scarce knew that temperance was a virtue. They 

10 wrought with cheerfulness on days of labour ; but observed 
festivals as intervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept up the 
Christmas carol, sent true love knots on Valentine morning, ate 
pancakes on Shrovetide, showed their wit on the first of April, 
and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being apprised 
of our approach, the whole neighbourhood came out to meet 
their minister, dressed in their finest clothes, and preceded by a 
pipe and tabor. A feast also was provided for our reception, 
at which we sat cheerfully down ; and what the conversation 
wanted in wit was made up in laughter. 

20 Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a sloping hill, 
sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a prattling 
river before ; on one side a meadow, on the other a green. My 
farm consisted of about twenty acres of excellent land, having 
given an hundred pounds for my predecessor's good-wilL No- 
thing could exceed the neatness of my little enclosures, the elms 
and hedge-rows appearing with inexpressible beauty. My house 
consisted of but one story, and was covered with thatch, which 
gave it an air of great snugness ; the walls, on the inside, were 
nicely whitewashed, and my daughters undertook to adorn them 

30 with pictures of their own designing. Though the same room 
served us for parlour and kitchen, that only made it the warmer. 
Besides, as it was kept with the utmost neatness, the dishes, 
plates, and coppers being well scoured, and all disposed in bright 
rows on the shelves, the eye was agreeably reliev^ed, and did not 
want richer furniture. There were three other apartments; one 
for my wife and me, another for our two daughters within our 
own, and the third, with two beds, for the rest of the children. 
The little republic to which I gave laws, was regulated in the 
following manner : By sunrise we all assembled in our common 

40 apartment, the fire being previously kindled by the servant. 
After we had saluted each other with proper ceremony — for I 
always thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms of good 
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breeding, without which freedom ever destroys friendship — we 
all bent in gratitude to that Being who gave us another day. 
This duty being performed, my son and I went to pursue our 
usual industry abroad, while ray wife and daughters employed 
themselves in providing breakfast, which was always ready at a 
certain time. I allowed half an hour for this meal, and an hour 
for dinner ; which time was taken up in innocent mirth between 
my wife and daughters, and in philosophical arguments between 
my son and me. 

As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our labours 10 
after it was gone down, but returned home to the expecting 
family, where smiling looks, a neat hearth, and pleasant fire, 
were prepared for our reception. Nor were we without guests : 
sometimes farmer Flamborough, our talkative neighbour, and 
often the blind piper, would pay us a visit, and taste our goose- 
berry wine, for the making of which we had lost neither the 
receipt nor the reputation. These harmless people had several 
ways of being good company ; while one played, the other would 
sing some soothing ballad, — Johnny Armstrong's Last Good- 
Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night was con- 20 
eluded in the manner we began the morning, my youngest boys 
being appointed to read the lessons of the day ; and he that read 
loudest, aistinctest, and best, was to have a halfpenny on Sunday 
to put into the poor's box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, which all 
my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. How well soever I 
fancied my lectures against pride had conquered the vanity of my 
daughters, yet I still found them secretly attached to all their 
former finery : they still loved laces, ribands, bugles, and catgut ; 
my wife herself retained a passion for her crimson paduasoy, 30 
because I formerly happened to say it became her. 

The first Sunday, m particular, their behaviour served to 
mortify me. I had desired my girls the preceding night to be 
dressed early the next day ; for I always loved to be at church 
a good while before the rest of the congregation. They punc- 
tually obeyed my directions ; but when we were to assemble in 
the morning at breakfast, down came my wife and daughters, 
dressed out in all their former splendour ; their hair plastered 
up with pK)matum, their faces patched to taste, their trains 
bundled up in a heap behind, and rustling at every motion. I 40 
could not nelp smiling at their vanity, particularly that of my 
wife, from whom I expected more discretion. In this exigence, 
therefore, my only resource was to order my son, with an 
important air, to call our coach. The girls were amazed at the 
command ; but I repeated it with more solemnity than before. 
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" Surely, my dear, you jest," cried my wife ; " we can walk it 
perfectly well : we want no coach to carry us now." — " Yoa 
mistake, child," returned I, " we do want a coach ; for if we 
walk to church in this trim, the very children in the parish will 
hoot after us." — " Indeed," replied my wife, " I always imagined 
that my Charles was fond of seeing his children neat and 
handsome about him." — " You may be as neat as you please," 
interrupted I, " and I shall love you the better for it ; but all 
this is not neatness, but frippery. These rufflings, and piuk- 

10 ings, and patchings will only make us hated by all the wives of 
our neighbours. No, my children," continued I, more gravely, 
"those gowns may be altered into something of a plainer cut; 
for finery is very unbecoming in us, who want the means of 
decency. I do not know whether such fiouncing and shredding 
is becoming even in the rich, if we consider, upon a moderate 
calculation, that the nakedness of the indigent world might be 
clothed from the trimmings of the vain." 

This remonstrance had the proper effect : they went with great 
composure, that very instant, to change their dress ; and the 

20 next day I had the satisfaction of finding my daughters, at their 
own request, employed in cutting up their trains into Sunday 
waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two little ones ; and, what was 
still more satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved by this 
curtailing. 






CHAPTER V. 

new and great Acquaintance introduced. What we place most ffopet 
upoiif general! y proves most faUU, 

At a small distance from the house, my predecessor had made a 
seat, overshadowed by a hedge of hawthorn and honeysuckle. 
Here, when the weather was fine and our labour soon finished, 

30 we usually sat together, to enjoy an extensive landscape in the 
calm of the evening. Here, too, we drank tea, which now was 
become an occasional banquet ; and, as we had it but seldom, it 
diffused a new joy, the preparations for it being made with no 
small share of bustle and ceremony. On these occasions, our 
two little ones always read for us, and they were regularly 
served after we had done. Sometimes, to give a variety to our 
amusements, the girls sang to the guitar ; and while they thus 
formed a little concert, my wife and I would stroll down the 
sloping field, that was embellished with blue-bells and centaury, 

40 talk of our children with rapture, and enjoy the breeze that 
wafted both health and harmony. 

In this manner we began to find that every situation in life 
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may bring its owii peculiar pleasures : every morning waked us / 
to a repetition of toil ; but the evening repaid it with vacant 
hilarity. 

It was about the beginning of autumn, on a holiday — for I 
kept such as intervals of relaxation from labour — that I had 
drawn out my family to our usual place of amusement, and our 
young musicians began their usual concert. As we were thus 
engaged, we saw a stag bound nimbly by, within about twenty 
paces of where we were sitting, and by its panting it seemed 
pressed by the hunters. We had not much time to reflect upon 10 
the poor animal's distress, when we perceived the dogs and 
horsemen come sweeping along at some distance behind, and 
making the very path it had taken. I was instantly for return- 
ing in with my family ; but either curiosity, or surprise, or some 
more hidden motive, held my wife and daughters to their seats. 
The huntsman who rode foremost passed us with great swift- 
ness, followed by four or five persons more, who seemed in equal 
haste. At last, a young gentleman of more genteel appearance 
than the rest came forward, and for a while regarding us, 
instead of pursuing the chase, stopped short, and giving his 20 
horse to a servant who attended, approached us with a careless 
superior air. He seemed to want no introduction, but was going 
to salute my daughters as one certain of a kind reception ; but 
they had early learnt the lesson of looking presumption out of 
countenance. Upon which he let us know that his name was 
Thornhill, and that he was owner of the estate that lay for some 
extent round us. He again therefore offered to salute the 
female part of the family, and such was the power of fortune 
and fine clothes, that he found no second repulse. As his 
address, though confident, was easy, we soon became more 30 
feuniliar ; and, perceiving musical instruments lying near, he 
^fi»R®^ ^ ^ favoured with a song. As I did not approve 
of such disproportioned acquaintances, I winked upon my 
daagfaters in oraer to prevent their compliance ; but my hint 
was counteracted by one from their mother ; so that, with a 
cheerful air, they gave us a favourite song of Dryden's. Mr. 
Thornhill seemed highly delighted with their performance and 
choice, and then took up the guitar himself. He played but 
very indifferently ; however, my eldest daughter repaid his 
former applause with interest, and assured him that his tones 40 
were louaer than even those of her master. At this compliment 
he bowed, which she returned with a curtsey. He praised her 
taste, and she commended his understanding ; an age could not 
have made them better acquainted : while the fond mother too, 
equally happy, insisted upon her landlord's stepping in, and 
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tasting a glass of her gooseberry. The whole family seemed 
earnest to please him : my girls attempted to entertain him 
with topics they thought most modern ; while Moses, on the 
contrary, g^,ve him a question or two from the ancients, for 
which he had the satisfaction of being laughed at. My little 
ones were no less busy, and fondly stuck close to the stranger. 
All my endeavours could scarce keep their dirty fingers from 
handling and tarnishing the lace on his clothes, and lifting up 
the flaps of his pocket-holes, to see what was there. At the 

10 approach of evening he took leave ; but not till he had requested 
permission to renew his visit, which, as he was our landlord, we 
most readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called a council on the con- 
duct of the day. She was of opinion, that it was a most fortu- 
nate hit ; for she had known even stranger things than that 
brought to bear. She hoped again to see the day in which we 
might hold up our heads with ttie best of them ; and concluded, 
she protested she could see no reason why the two Miss 
Wrinklers should marry great fortunes, and her children get 

20 none. As this last argument was directed to me, I protested I 
could see no reason for it neither, nor why Mr. Simpkins got 
the ten thousand pound prize in the lottery, and we sat down 
with a blank. " I protest, Charles," cried my wife, " this is the 
way you always damp my girls and me when we are in spirita. 
Tell me, Sophy, my dear, wliat do you think of our new visitor ? 
Don't you tnink he seemed to be good-natured ? " — " Immensely 
so, indeed, mamma," replied she : " I think he has a great deal 
to say upon everything, and is never at a loss ; and the more 
trifling the subject, the more he has to say." — "Yes," cried 

80 Olivia, " he is well enough for a man ; but, for my own part, I 
don't much like him, he is so extremely impudent and familiar ; 
but on the guitar he is shocking." These two last speeches 
I interpreted by contraries. I found by this, that Sophia 
internally despised, as much as Olivia secretly admired nim. 
" Whatever may be your opinions of him, my children," cried I, 
" to confess the truth, he has not prepossessed me in his favour. 
Disproportioned friendships ever terminate in disgust ; and I 
thought, notwithstanding all his ease, that he seemed perfectly 
sensible of the distance between us. Let us keep to companions 

40 of our own rank. There is no character more contemptible than 
a man that is a fortune-hunter ; and I can see no reason why 
fortune-hunting women should not be contemptible too. ThuSi 
at best, we shall be contemptible if his views are honourable; 
but if they be otherwise I — I should shudder but to think of 
that. It is true, I have no apprehensions from the conduct of 
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my children ; but I think there are some from his character." 
I would have proceeded, but for the interruption of a servant 
from the Squire, who, with his compliments, sent us a side of 
venison, and a promise to dine with us some days after. This 
well-timed present pleaded more powerfully in his favour than 
anything I had to say could obviate. I therefore continued 
silent, satisfied with just having pointed out danger, and leaving 
it to their own discretion to avoid it. That virtue which 
requires to be ever guarded is scarce worth the sentinel. 

CHAPTER VI. / 

The Happiness of a Country Fireside, 10 

As we carried on the former dispute with some degree of warmth, 
in order to accommodate matters, it was universally agreed that 
we should have a part of the venison for supper ; and the girls 
undertook the task with alacrity. " I am sorry," cried I, " that 
we have no neighbour or stranger to take part in this good cheer : 
feasts of this kind acquire a double relish from hospitality." — 
"Bless me," cried my wife, "here comes our good friend Mr. 
Burchell, that saved our Sophia, and th^t run you down fairly 
in the argument." — " Confute me in argument, child ! " cried I. 
" You mistake there, my dear ; I believe there are but few that 20 
can do that : I never dispute your abilities at making a goose- 

Sie, and I beg you'll leave argument to me." As I spoke, poor 
Ir. Burchell entered the house, and was welcomed by the family, 
who shook him heartily by the hand, while little Dick ofl&ciously 
reached him a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man's friendship for two reasons : 
because I knew that he wanted mine, and I knew him to be 
friendly as far as he was able. He was known in our neighbour- 
hood by the character of the poor gentleman, that would do no 
good when he was young, though he was not yet thirty. He 30 
would at intervals talk with great good sense ; but, in general, he 
was fondest of the company of children, whom he used to call 
harmless little men. He was famous, I found, for singing them 
ballads, and telling them stories, and seldom went out without 
something in his pockets for them —a piece of gingerbread, or an 
halfpenny whistle. He generally came for a few days into our 
neignbourhood once a year, and lived upon the neighbours' 
hospitality. He sat down to supper among us, and my wife was 
not sparing of her gooseberry-wine. The tale went round ; he 
sung us old songs, and gave the children the story of the Buck 40 
of Beverland, with the history of Patient Grissel, the adventures 

B 
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of Catskin, and then Fair Bosamond's Bower. Our cock, which 
always crew at eleven, now told us it was time for repose ; but 
an unforeseen diflBculty started about lodging the stranger — all 
our beds were already taken up, and it was too late to send him 
to the next alehouse. In this dilemma, little Dick offered him 
his part of the bed, if his brother Moses would let him lie with 
him : " And I," cried Bill, " will give Mr. Burchell my part, if 
my sisters will take me to theirs." — " Well done, my good chil- 
dren," cried I, '^ hospitality is one of the first Christian duties. 

; The beast retires to its shelter, and the bird flies to its nest ; 
but helpless man can only find refuge from his fellow-creature. 
The greatest stranger in this world was He that came to save it. 
He never had a house, as if willing to see what hospitality was 
left remaining among us. Deborah, my dear," cried I to my 
wife, " give those boys a lump of sugar each ; and let Dick's be 
the largest, because he spoke first." 

In the morning early I called out my whole family to help at 
saving an aftergrowth of hay, and our guest offering his assist- 
ance, he was accepted among the number. Our labours went on 

20 lightly ; we turned the swath to the wind. I went foremost, 
and the rest followed in due succession. I could not avoid, 
however, observing the assiduity of Mr. Burchell in assisting 
my daughter Sophia in her part of the task. When he haa 
finished his own, he would join in hers, and enter into a close 
conversation ; but I had too good an opinion of Sophia's under- 
standing, and was too well convinced of her ambition, to be 
under any uneasiness from a man of broken fortune. When we 
were finished for the day, Mr. Burchell was invited as on the 
night before, but he refused, as he was to lie that night at a 

30 neighbour's, to whose child he was carrying a whistle. When 
gone, our conversation at supper turned upon our late unfor- 
tunate guest. " What a strong instance," said I, " is that poor 
man of the miseries attending a youth of levity and extravagance. 
He by no means wants sense, which only serves to aggravate 
his former folly. P5or folom creature ! where are now the 
revellers, the flatterers, that he could once inspire and command 1 
Their former raptures at his wit are now converted into sarcasms 
at his folly : he is poor, and perhaps deserves poverty ; for 
he has neither the ambition to be independent, nor the skill 

40 to be useful." Prompted perhaps by some secret reasons, I 
delivered this observation with too much acrimony, which my 
Sophia gently reproved. " Whatsoever his former conduct may 
have been, papa, his circumstances should exempt him from 
censure now. His present indigence is a sufficient punishment 
for former folly ; and I have heard my papa himself say, that 
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we should never strike one unnecessary blow at a victim, over 
whom Providence holds the scourge of its resentment." — "You 
are right, Sophy," cried my son Moses ; " and one of the ahcienta 
finely represents so malicious a conduct, by the attempts of a 
rustic to flay Marsyas, whose skin, the fable tells us, had been 
wholly stripped off by another. Besides, I don't know if this 
poor man's situation be so bad as my father would represent it. 
We are not to judge of the feelings of others by what we might 
feel in their place. However dark the habitation of the mole to 
our eyes, yet the animal itself finds the apartments sufficiently 10 
lightsome. And, to confess a truth, this man's mind seems 
fitted to his station ; for I never heard any one more sprightly 
that he was to-day, when he conversed with you." — This was 
said without the least design ; however, it excited a blush, which 
she strove to cover by an affected laugh, assuring him that she 
scarce took any notice of what he said to her, but that she 
believed he might once have been a very fine gentleman. The 
readiness with which she undertook to vindicate herself, and 
her blushing, were symptoms I did not internally approve ; but 
I repressed my suspicions. 20 

A5 we expected our landlord the next day, my wife went to 
make the venison pasty. Moses sat reading, while I taught the 
little ones. My daughters seemed equally busy with the rest ; 
and I observed them for a good while cooking something over 
the fire. I at first supposed they were assisting their mother, 
but little Dick informed me, in a whisper, that they were making 
a wash for the face. Washes of all kinds I had a natural 
antipathy to ; for I knew that, instead of mending the com- 
plexion, they spoil it. I therefore approached my chair by sly 
degrees to the fire, and grasping the poker, as if it wanted Sd 
mending, seemingly by accident overturned the whole composi- 
tion, and it was teo late to begin another. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A Town Wit described. The dullest Fellows may learn to he 

comical for a Night or Two, 

When the morning arrived on which we were to entertain our 
young landlord, it may be easily supposed what provisions were 
exhausted to make an appearance. It may also be conjectured 
that my wife and daughters expanded their gayest plumage on 
this occasion. Mr. Thornhill came with a couple of friends, his 
chaplain and feeder. The servants, who were numerous, he 40 
pohtely ordered to the next alehouse : but my wife, in the 
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triumph of her heart, insisted on entertaining them all ; for 
which, by the by, our family was pinched for three weeks after. 
As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us the day before, that he was 
making some proposals of marriage to Miss Wilraot, my sot 
George's former mistress, this a good deal damped the heartiness 
of his reception : but accident in some measure relieved our 
embarrassment ; for one of the company happening to mention 
her name, Mr. Thornhill observed with an oath, that he never 
knew anything more absurd than calling such a fright a beauty; 

10 " For, strike me ugly," continued he, " if I should not find as 
much pleasure in choosing my mistress by the information of a 
lamp under the clock of St. Dunstan's." At this he laughed, 
and so did we : the jests of the rich are ever successful. Olivia, 
too, could not avoid whispering, loud enough to be heard, that 
he had an infinite fund of humour. 

After dinner, I began with my usual toast, the Church : for 
this I was thanked by the chaplain, as he said the Church was 
the only mistress of his affections. "Come, tell us honestly, 
Frank," said the Squire, with his usual archness, " suppose the 

20 Church, your present mistress, dressed in lawn sleeves, on one 
liand, and Miss Sophia, with no lawn about her, on the other, 
which would you be for?" — "For both, to be sure," cried the 
chaplain. " Right, Frank," cried the Squire ; " for may this 
glass suffocate me, but a fine girl is worth all the priestcraft in 
the creation ! For what are tithes and tricks but an imposition, 
all a confounded imposture, and I can prove it." — "I wish you 
would," cried my son Moses ; "and I think," continued he, "that 
I should be able to answer you." — "Very well, sir," cried the 
Squire, who immediately smoked him, and winked on the rest 

30 of the company to prepare us for the sport; "if you are for 
a cool argument upon that subject, I am ready to accept 
the challenge. And, first, whether are you for managing it 
analogically or dialogically ?" — "I am for managing it rationally," 
cried Moses, quite happy at being permitted to dispute. "Grood 
again," cried the Squire; "and, firstly, of the first, I hope you'll 
not deny, that whatever is, is. If you don't grant me that, I 
can go no further." — "Why," returned Moses, "I think I may 
grant that; and make the best of it." — "I hope, too," return^ 
the other, "you'll grant that a part is less than the whole."! — "I 

40 grant that too," cried Moses; "it is but just and reasonable." — 
" I hope," cried the Squire, "you will not deny, that the two 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones." — "Nothing can 
be plainer," returned t'other, and looked round with his usual 
importance. — "Very well," cried the Squire, speaking very quick, 
"the premisses being thus settled, I proceed to observe, that 
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the concatenation of self -existences, proceeding in a reciprocal 
duplicate ratio, naturally produce a problematical dialogisro, 
which, in some measure, proves that the essence of spirituality 
may be referred to the second predicable." — "Hold, hold!" 
cried the other, "I deny that: do you think that I can thus 
tamely submit to such heterodox doctrines?" — "What!" replied 
the Squire, as if in a passion, "not submit! Answer me one 
plain question : Do you think Aristotle right when he says that 
relatives are related?" — "Undoubtedly," replied the other. — 
"If so, then," cried the Squire, "answer me directly to what I 10 
propose : Whether do you judge the analytical investigation of 
the first part of my enthymeme deficient secundum quoad, or 
quoad minus ; and give me your reasons — give me your reasons, 
I say, directly." — "I protest," cried Moses, "I don't rightly com- 
prehend the force of your reasoning ; but if it be reduced to one 
simple proposition, I fancy it may then have an answer." — 
"Oh, sir," cried the Squire, "I am your most humble servant; I 
find you want me to furnish you with argument and intellects 
toa No, sir, there I protest you are too hard for me." This 
effectually raised the laugh against poor Moses, who sat the only 20 
dismal figure in a group of merry faces ; nor did he offer a 
single syllable more during the whole entertainment. 

But though all this gave me no pleasure, it had a very 
different effect upon Olivia, who mistook it for humour, though 
but a mere act of the memory. She thought him, therefore, 
a very fine gentleman; and such as consider what powerful 
ingredients a good figure, fine clothes, and fortune are in that 
character, will easily forgive her. Mr. Thomhill, notwithstanding 
his real ignorance, talked with ease, and could expatiate upon 
the common topics of conversation with fluency. It is not 30 
surprising then, that such talents should win the affections of a 
girl who by education was taught to value an appearance in 
herself, and consequently to set a value upon it in another. 

Upon his departure, we again entered into a debate upon the 
merits of our young landlord. As he directed his looks and 
conversation to Olivia, it was no longer doubted but that she 
was the object that induced him to be our visitor. Nor did she 
seem to be much displeased at the innocent raillery of her 
brother and sister upon this occasion. Even Deborah herself 
seemed to share the glory of the day, and exulted in her 40 
daughter's victory as if it were her own. "And now, my dear," 
cried she to me, "TU fairly own, that it was I that instructed 
my girls to encourage our landlord's addresses. I had alwavs 
some ambition, and you now see that I was right; for wno 
knows how this may end?" — "Ay, who knows that indeed!" 
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answered I, with a groan: "for my part, I don't much like it; 
and I could have been better pleased with one that was poor 
and honest, than this fine gentleman with his fortune and 
infidelity ; for depend on\ if he be what I suspect him, no free- 
thinker shall ever have a child of mine." 

"Sure, father," cried Moses, "you are too severe in this; for 
Heaven will never arraign him for what he thinks, but for what 
he does. Every man has a thousand vicious thoughts, which 
arise without his power to suppress. Thinking freely of religion 

10 may be involuntary with this gentleman ; so that, allowing his 
sentiments to be wrong, yet, as he is purely passive in his assent, 
he is no more to be blamed for his errors than the governor of 
a city without walls for the shelter he is obliged to afford an 
invading enemy." 

"True, my son," cried I; "but if the governor invites the 
enemy there, he is justly culpable. And such is always the 
case with those who embra<je error. The vice does not lie in 
assenting to the proofs they see ; but being blind to many of the 
proofs that offer. So that, though our erroneous opinions be 

20 involuntary when formed, yet as we have been wilfully corrupt, 
or very negligent in forming them, we deserve punishment lor 
our vice, or contempt for our folly." 

My wife now kept up the conversation, though not the 
argument; she observed that several very prudent men of our 
acquaintance were freethinkers, and made very good husbands ; 
and she knew some sensible girls that had skill enough to make 
converts of their spouses. "And who knows, my dear," con- 
tinued she, "what Olivia may be able to do ; the girl has a great 
deal to say upon every subject, and, to my knowledge, is very 

30 well skilled in controversy." 

"Why, my dear, what controversy can she have read?" cried 
I. "It does not occur to me that I ever put such books into 
her hands: you certainly overrate her merit." — "Indeed, papa," 
replied Olivia, "she does not; I have read a great deal of con- 
troversy. I have read the disputes between Thwackum and 
Square ; the controversy between Robinson Crusoe and Friday, 
the savage ; and I am now employed in reading the controversy 
in Religious Courtship." — "Very well," cried I, "that's a good 
girl ; I find you are perfectly qualified for making converts, and 

40 so go help your mother to make the gooseberry pie." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

An Amour, which promises little good Fortune, yet may be 

productive of much. 

The next morning we were again visited by Mr. Burchell, 
though I began, for certain reasons, to be displeased with the 
frequency of his return ; but I could not refuse nim my company 
and fireside. It is true, his labour more than requited his 
entertainment; for he wrought among us with vigour, and, 
either in the meadow or at the hay-rick, put himself foremost. 
Besides, he had always something amusing to say that lessened 
our toil, and was at once so out of the way, and yet so sensible, 10 
that I loved, laughed at, and pitied him. My only dislike arose 
from an attachment he discovered to my daughter. He would, 
in a jesting manner, call her his little mistress, and when he 
bought each of the girls a set of ribands, hers was the finest. I 
knew not how, but he every day seemed to become more amiable, 
his wit to improve, and his simplicity to assume the superior 
airs of wisdom. 

Our family dined in the field, and we sat, or rather reclined, 
round a temperate repast, our cloth spread upon the hay, while 
Mr. Burchell gave cheerfulness to the feast. To heighten our 20 
satisfaction, two blackbirds answered each other from opposite 
hedges, the familiar redbreast came and pecked the crumbs from 
our hands, and every sound seemed but the echo of tmnquillity. 
" I never sit thus," says Sophia, " but I think of the two lovei-s 
80 sweetly described by Mr. Gay, who were struck dead in each 
other's arms. There is something so pathetic in the description, 
that I have read it an hundred times with new rapture." — " In 
my opinion," cried my son, " the finest strokes in that descrip- 
tion are much below those in the Acis and Galatea of Ovid. 
The Roman poet understands the use of contrast better ; and 30 
upon that figure, artfully managed, all strength in the pathetic 
depends." — " It is remarkable," cried Mr. Burchell, " that both 
the poets you mention have equally contributed to introduce a 
false taste into their respective countries, by loading all their 
lines with epithet. Men of little genius found them most easily 
imitated in their defects ; and English poetry, like that in the 
latter empire of Rome, is nothing at present but a combination 
of luxuriant images, without plot or connexion — a string of 
epithets that improve the sound without carrying on the sense. 
But perhaps, madam, while I thus reprehend others, you'll 40 
think it just that I should give them an opportunity to retaliate ; 
and, indeed, I have made this remark only to have an oppor- 
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tunity of introducing to the company a ballad, which, whatever 
be its other defects, is, I think, at least free from those I have 
mentioned." 

A BALLAD. 

' TuBN, gentle Hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lomely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

'*For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow, 
10 Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 

Seem lengthening as I go. 

"Forbear, iny son," the Hermit cries, 
** To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

" Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 
And, though my portion is but scant, 
I give it with good wilL 

20 "Then turn to-night, and freely share 

Whate'er my cell bestows ; 
My rushy couch and frugal fare, 
My blessing and repose. 

" No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them : 

" But from the mountain's grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring ; 
30 A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 

And water from the spring. 

"Then, pilgrim, turn ; thy cares forego ; 
All earth -bom cares are wrong: 
Man wants but little here below. 
Nor wants that little long." 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

40 Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A refuge to the neighbouring poor. 
And strangers led astray. 
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No itoroB beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master's care ; 
The wicket, opening with a latch, 

Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 

To take their evening rest, 
The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 

And cheer'd his pensive guest : 

And spread his vegetable store. 

Ana gaily press'd and smiled ; 10 

And, skill'd in legendary lore. 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth, 

Its tricks the kitten tries. 
The cricket chirrups on the hearth, 

The crackling fagot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 

To soothe the stranger's woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 20 

His rising cares the Hermit spied, 

With answering care oppress'd : 
And "Whence, unhappv youth," he cried, 

" The sorrows of thy breast ? 

" From better habitations spurn'd 
Reluctant dost thou rove ? 
Or grieve for friendship unreturn'd, 
Or unregarded love ? 

** Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay ; 30 

And those who prize the paltry things. 
More trifling still than they. 

*' And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

" And love is still an emptier sound, 
The modern fair one s jest ; 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 40 

"For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn the sex," he said ; 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betray'd. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view ; 
Like colours o'er the morning 

As bright, as transient too. 
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The bashful look, the rising breast, 
Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confessed 
A maid in all her charms. 

And, ** Ah ! forgive a stranger rude — 
A wretch forlorn," she cried ; 
"Whose feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
Where Heaven and you reside. 

" But let a maid thy pity share, 
10 Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

"My father lived beside the Tyne, 
A wealthy lord was he ; 
And all his wealth was marked as mine. 
He had but only me. 

"To win me from his tender arms 
Unnumber'd suitors came. 
Who praised me for imputed charms, 
20 And felt, or feign'd, a flame. 

"Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers strove ; 
Amongst the rest, young Edwin bow'd. 
But never talk d of love. 

"In humble, simple habit clad, 
No wealth nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had, 
But these were all to me. 

"And when, beside me in the dale, 
30 He caroird lays of love. 

His breath lent f ragance to the gale 
And music to the grove. 

"The blossom opening to the day, 
The dews of heaven refined, 
Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 

"The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine : 
Their charms were his, but, woe to me, 
40 Their constancy was mine. 

"For still I tried each fickle art. 
Importunate and vain ; 
And, while his passion touched my heart, 
I triumphed in his pain ; 

"Till, Quite dejected with my scorn, 
He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 
In secret, where he died. 
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" Bat mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life shall pay ; 
111 seek the solitude he sought, 
And stretch me where he lay. 

** And there, forlorn, despairing, hid, 
m lay me down and die ; 
"Twas so for me that Edwin did, 
^nd so for him will I." 

"Forbid it Heaven ! " the Hermit cried. 

And clasp'd her to his breast : 10 

The wondering fair one turned to chide — 
'Twas Edwin's self that press'd ! 

** Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 
Kestored to love and thee. 

'*Thu8 let me hold thee to my heart, 
And every care resign : 
And shall we never, never part, 
My life — ^my all that's mine ? 20 

'*No, never from this hour to part. 
We'll live and love so true. 
The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 

While this ballad was reading, Sophia seemed to mix an air 
of tenderness with her approbation. But our tranquillity was 
soon disturbed by the report of a gun just by us, and, immedi- 
ately after, a man was seen bursting through the hedge, to take 
up the game he had killed. This sportsman was the Squire's 
chaplain, who had shot one of the blackbirds that so agreeably 30 
entertained us. So loud a report, and so near, startled my 
daughters ; and I could perceive that Sophia in the fright had 
thrown herself into Mr. BurchelPs arms for protection. The 
gentleman came up, and asked pardon for having disturbed us, 
affirming that he was ignorant of our being so near. He there- 
fore sat down by my youngest daughter, and, sportsman-like, 
offered her what he had killed that morning. She was going to 
refuse, but a private look from her mother soon induced her to 
correct the mistake, and accept his present, though with some 
reluctance. My wife, as usual, discovered her pride in a whisper, 40 
observing, that Sophy had made a conquest of the chaplain, as 
well as her sister had of the Squire. I suspected, however, with 
more probability, that her affections were placed upon a different 
object The chaplain's errand was to inform us, that Mr. Thorn - 
hill had provided music and refreshments ; and intended that 
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night giving the young ladies a ball by moonlight, on the grass 
plat before our door. " Nor can I deny," continued he, " but I 
have an interest in being first to deliver this message, as I expect 
for my reward to be honoured with Miss Sophia's hand as a 
partner." To this my girl replied, that she should have no 
objection, if she could do it with honour ; " But here," continued 
she, " is a gentleman," looking at Mr. Burchell, " who has been 
my companion in the task for the day, and it is fit he should 
share in its amusements." Mr. Burchell returned her a com- 
10 pliment for her intentions, but resigned her up to the chaplain; 
adding, that he was to go that night five miles, being invited to 
a harvest supper. His refusal appeared to me a little extra- 
ordinary ; nor could I conceive how so sensible a girl as my 
youngest could thus prefer a man of broken fortunes to one 
/whose expectations were much greater. j[But as men are most 
(capable of distinguishing merit in women, so the ladies often 
Iform the truest judgments of usjf The two sexes seem placed 
las spies upon each other, and are furnished with different abilities, 
ladapted for mutual inspection./ 

CHAPTER IX. 

20 TiDO Ladies of great Distinction introduced. Superior Finery ever seenu to 

confer superior Breeding. 

Mr. Burchell had scarce taken leave, and Sophia consented to 
dance with the chaplain, when my little ones came running out 
to tell us, that the Squire was come with a crowd of company. 
Upon our return, we found our landlord, with a couple of under 
gentlemen and two young ladies richly dressed, whom he intro- 
duced as women of very great distinction and fashion from town. 
We happened not to have chairs enough for the whole company; 
but Mr. Thornhill immediately proposed, that every gentleman 

30 should sit in a lady's lap. This I positively objected to, not- 
withstanding a look of disapprobation from my wife. Moees 
was therefore dispatched to borrow a couple of chairs ; and as 
we were in want of ladies to make up a set at country dances, 
the two gentlemen went with him in quest of a couple <ji 
partners. Chairs and partners were soon provided. The gentle- 
men returned with my neighbour Flamborough's rosy daughters, 
flaunting with red top- knots ; but an unlucky circumstance was 
not adverted to, — though the Miss Flamboroughs were reckoned 
the very best dancers in the parish, and understood the jig and 

40 roundabout to perfection, yet they were totally unacquainted 
with country dances. This at first discomposed us : howeyieri 
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after a little shoving and dragging, they at last went merrily 
on. Our music consisted of two fiddles, with a pipe and tabor. 
The moon shone bright. Mr. Thornhill and my eldest daughter 
led up the ball, to the great delight of the spectators ; for the 
neighbours, hearing what was going forward, came flocking 
about us. My girl moved with so much grace and vivacity, that 
my wife could not avoid discovering the pride of her heart by 
assuring me that, though the little chit did it so cleverly, all the 
steps were stolen from herself. The ladies of the town strove 
hard to be equally easy, but without success. They swam, 10 
sprawled, languished, and frisked ; but all would not do : the 
gazers indeed owned that it was fine ; but neighbour Flam- 
borough observed that Miss Livy's feet seemed as pat to the 
music as its echo. After the dance had continued about an 
hour, the two ladies, who were apprehensive of catching cold, 
moved to break up the ball. One of them, I thought, expressed 
her sentiments upon this occasion in a very coarse manner, when 
she observed, that, " by the living jingo, she was all of a muck 
of sweat." Upon our return to the house, we found a very 
elegant cold supper, which Mr. Thornhill had ordered to be 20 
brought with him. The conversation at this time was more 
reserved than before. The two ladies threw my girls into the 
shade ; for they would talk of nothing but high life, and high- 
lived company ; with other fashionable topics, such as pictures, 
taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses. *Tis true they once 
or twice mortified us sensibly by slipping out an oath ; but that 
appeared to me as the surest symptom of their distinction 
(though I am since informed that swearing is perfectly un- 
fashionable). Their finery, however, threw a veil over any 
grossness in their conversation. My daughters seemed to regard 30 
their superior accomplishments with envy ; and what appeared 
amiss, was ascribed to tip-top quality breeding. But the con- 
descension of the ladies was still superior to .their accomplish- 
ments. One of them observed, that had Miss Olivia seen a little 
more of the world, it would greatly improve her ; to which the 
other added, that a single winter in town would make her little 
Sophia quite another thing. My wife warmly assented to both ; 
adding, that there was nothing she more ardently wished than 
to give her girls a single winter^s polishing. To this I could not 
help replying, that their breeding was already superior to their 40 
fortune ; and that greater refinement would only serve to make 
their poverty ridiculous, and give them a taste for pleasures 
they had no right to possess. " And what pleasures," cried Mr. 
Thornhill, " do they not deserve to possess, who have so much 
in their power to bestow ? As for my part," continued he, " my 
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fortune is pretty large ; love, liberty, and pleasure are my 
maxims ; but curse me, if a settlement of half my estate could 
give my charming Olivia pleasure, it should be hers ; and the 
only favour I would ask in return would be to add myself to 
the benefit." I was not such a stranger to the world as to be 
ignorant that this was the fashionable cant to disguise^ the 
insolence of the basest proposal ; but I made an effort to suppress 
my resentment. "Sir," cried I, "the family which you now 
condescend to favour with your company has been bred with as 
10 nice a sense of honour as you. Any attempts to injure that may 
be attended with very dangerous consequences. Honour, sir, is 
our only possession at present, and of that last treasure we must 
be particularly careful." I was soon sorry for the warmth with 
which I had spoken this, when the young gentleman, grasping 
my hand, swore he commended my spirit, though he disapproved 
my suspicions. "As to your present hint," continued lie, "I 

Srotest nothing was farther from my heart than such a thought 
To, by all that's tempting ! the virtue that will stand a regular 
siege was never to my taste ; for all my amours are carried by a 

20 coup-de-main." 

The two ladies, who affected to be ignorant of the rest, seemed 
highly displeased with this last stroke of freedom, and began a 
very discreet and serious dialogue upon virtue : in this, my wife, 
the chaplain, and I, soon joined ; and the Squire himself was at 
last brought to confess a sense of sorrow for his former excesses. 
We talked of the pleasures of temperance, and of the sunshine 
in the mind unpolluted with guilt. I was so well pleased, that 
my little ones were kept up beyond the usual time to be edified 
by so much good conversation. Mr. Thornhill even went beyond 

30 me, and demanded if I had any objection to giving prayers. I 
joyfully embraced the proposal ; and in this manner the night 
was passed in the most comfortable way, till at last the company 
began to think of returning. The ladies seemed very unwilling 
to part with my daughters, for whom they had conceived a 
particular affection, and joined in a request to have the pleasure 
of their company home. The Squire seconded the proposals, and 
my wife added her entreaties ; the girls, too, looked upon me as 
if they wished to go. In this perplexity, I made two or three 
excuses, which my daughters as readily removed ; so that at last 

40 I was obliged to give a peremptory refusal, for which we had 
nothing but sullen looks and short answers the whole da/ 
ensuing. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The FamUp endeavovr to cope with their Betters. The Miseries of the Poor, 
when they attempt to appear above their Circumstances, 

I NOW began to find that all my long and painful lectures upon 
temperance, simplicity, and contentment were entirely disre- 
garded. The distinctions lately paid us by our betters awakened 
that pride which I had laid asleep, but not removed. Our 
windows, again, as formerly, were filled with washes for the 
neck and face. The sun was dreaded as an enemy to the skin 
without doors, and the fire as a spoiler of the complexion within. 
My wife observed that rising too early would hurt her daughters' 10 
eves, that working after dinner would redden their noses ; and 
sne convinced me that the hands never looked so white as 
when they did nothing. Instead therefore of finishing George's 
shirts, we now had them new-modelling their old gauzes, or 
flourishing upon catgut. The poor Miss Flamboroughs, their 
former gay companions, were cast off as mean acquaintance, 
and the whole conversation ran upon high life, and high-lived 
company, with pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musical 
glasses. 

But we could have borne all this, had not a fortune-telling 20 
gipsy come to raise us into perfect sublimity. The tawny sibyl 
no sooner appeared, than my girls came running to me for a 
shilling a-piece to cross her hand with silver. To say the truth, 
I was tired of being always wise, and could not help gratifying 
their request, because I loved to see them happy. I gave each 
of them a shilling; though for the honour of the family it must * 
be observed, that they never went without money themselves, 
as my wife alwavs generously let them have a guinea each, to 
keep in their pockets, but with strict injunctions never to change 
it. After they had been closeted up with the fortune-teller for 30 
some time, I knew by their looks, upon their returning, that 
they had been promised something great. " Well, my girls, how 
have you sped? Tell me, Livy, has the fortune-teller given thee 
a pennyworth ? " — " I protest, papa," says the girl, " I believe she 
deals with somebody that's not right ; for she positively declared, 
that I am to be married to a Squire in less than a twelvemonth !" 
— " WeU, now, Sophy, my child," said I, " and what sort of a 
husband are you to have ?" — "Sir," replied she, "I am to have a 
Lord soon after my sister has married the Squire." — "How," 
cried I, "is that all you are to have for your two shillings? You 40 
fools, I could have promised you a Prince and a Nabob for half the 
money." 
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This curiosity of theirs, however, was attended with rery 
serious effects : we now began to think ourselves designed by 
the stars to something exalted, and already anticipated our 
future grandeur. 

It has been a tliousand times observed, and I must observe it 
once more^ that the houra we pass with happy proapeiibaiaview, 
are more pleasing than those crowned with fruitioxL. IntEe" 
first case, we cook the dish to our own appetite ; in the latter, 
Nature cooks it for us. It is impossible to repeat the train of 

10 agreeable reveries we called up for our entertainment. We 
looked upon our fortunes as once more rising ; and, as the whole 
parish asserted that the Squire wajs in love with my daughter, 
she was actually so with him ; for they persftaded her into the 
passion. In this agreeable interval my wife had the moet lucky 
dreams in the world, which she took care to tell us every morn- 
ing with great solemnity and exactness. It was one night a 
coffin and cross-bones, the sign of an approaching wedding; at 
another time she imagined her daughters' pockets fiUed with 
farthings, a certain sign of their being shortly stuffed with gold. 

20 The girls themselves had their omens. They felt strange kisses 
on their lips; they saw rings in the candle; purses bounced 
from the fire, and true love-knots lurked in the bottom of every 
teacup. 

Towards the end of the week we received a card from the two 
ladies, in which, with their compliments, they hoped to see all 
our family at church the Sunday following. All Saturday 
morning I could perceive, in consequence of this, my wife and 
daughters in close conference together, and now and then 
g|lancing~at.me with looks that betrayed a latent plqt. To be 

30 smcere, I had strong suspicions that sonie absurd proposal was 
preparing for appearing with splendour the next day. In the 
evening they began their operations in a very regular manner, 
and my wife undertook to conduct the siege. After tea, when I 
seemed in spirits, she began thus: — "I fancy, Charles, my dear, 
we shall have a great deal of good company at our church to- 
morrow." — " Perhaps we may, my dear," returned I, " tliough 
you need be under no uneasiness about that ; you shall have a 
sermon whether there be or not." — "That is what I expect,'' 
returned she ; " but I think, my dear, we ought to appear there 

40 as decently as possible, for who knows what may happen?" — 
"Your precautions," replied I, "are highly commendable. A 
decent behaviour and appearance in church is what charms me. 
We should be devout and humble, cheerful and serene." — ** Yes," 
cried she, "I know that ; but I mean we should go there in M 
proper a manner aA possible ; not altogether like the scrobs 
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about us." — '* You are quite right, my dear," returned I, " and I 
was going to make the very same proposal. The proper manner 
of going is to go there as early as possible, to have time for 
meaitation before the service begins." — " Phoo, Charles," inter- 
rupted she, " all that is very true ; but not what I would be at : 
I mean, we should go there genteelly. You know the church is 
two miles off, and I protest I don't like to see my daughters 
trudging up to their pew all blowzed and red with walking, and 
looking for all the world as if they had been winners at a smock 
race. Now, my dear, my proposal is this : there are our two 10 
plough horses, the colt that has been in our family these nine 
years, and his companion Blackberry, that has scarcely done an 
earthly thing for this month past. They are both grown fat and 
lazy. Why should not they do something as well as we ? And 
let me tell you, when Moses has trimmed them a little, they will 
cut a very tolerable figure." 

To this proposal I objected that walking would be twenty 
times more genteel than such a paltry conveyance, as Blackberry 
was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted a tail ; that they had never 
been broke to the rein, but had a hundred vicious tricks ; and 20 
that we had but one saddle and pillion in the whole house. All 
these objections, however, were overruled ; so that I was obliged 
to comply. The next morning I perceived them not a little 
busy in collating such materials as might be necessary for the 
expedition ; but, as I found it would be a business of time, I 
walked on to the church before, and they promised speedilv to 
follow. I waited near an hour in the reading desk for tneir 
arrival ; but not finding them come as I expected, I was obliged 
to begin, and went through the service, not without some 
uiieasiness at finding them absent. This was increased when all 30 
was finished, and no appearance of the family. I therefore 
walked back by the horse- way, which was five miles round, though 
the footway was but two, and, when got about half-way home, 
perceived the procession marching slowly forward towards the 
church ; my son, my wife, and the two little ones exalted on one 
horse, and my two daughters upon the other. I demanded the 
cause of their delay ; but I soon found by their looks they had 
met with a thousand misfortunes on the road. The horses had 
at first refused to move from the door, till Mr. Burchell was 
kind enough to beat them forward for about two hundred yards 40 
with his cudgel. Next, the straps of my wife's pillion broke 
down, and they were obliged to stop to repair them before they 
could proceed. After that, one of the horses took it into his 
head to stand still, and neither blows nor entreaties could prevail 
with him to proceed. He was just recovering from this dismal 

c 
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situation when I found them ; but perceiving everything safe, I 
own their present mortification did not much displease me, as it 
would give me many opportunities of future triumph, and teach 
my daughters more humility. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The Family still resolve to hold vp their Heads. 

Michaelmas-eve happening on the next day, we were invited to 
burn nuts and play tricks at neighbour Flamborough's. Our 
late mortifications had humbled us a little, or it is probable we 
might have rejected such an invitation with contempt ; however, 

10 we suffered ourselves to be happy. Our honest neighbour's 
goose and dumplings were fine, and the lamb's- wool, even in the 
opinion of my wife, who was a connoisseur, was excellent. It is 
true, his manner of telling stories was not quite so well. They 
were very long, and very dull, and all about himself, and we had 
laughed at them ten times before : however, we were kind 
enough to laugh at them once more. 

Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was always fond of 
seeing some innocent amusement going forward, and set the 
boys and girls to blind man's buff. My wife, too, was persuaded 

20 to join in the diversion, and it gave me pleasure to think she 
was not yet too old. In the meantime, my neighbour and I 
looked on, laughed at every feat, and praised our own dexterity 
when we were young. Hot cockles succeeded next, questions 
and commands followed that, and, last of all, they sat down to 
hunt the slipper. As every person may not be acquainted with 
this primeval pastime, it may be necessary to observe, that the 
company in this play plant themselves in a ring upon the 
ground, all except one, who stands in the middle, whose Dusiness 
it is to catch a shoe, which the company shove about under their 

30 hams from one to another, something like a weaver's shuttle. 
As it is impossible, in this case, for the lady who is up to face 
all the company at once, the great beauty of tlie play lies in 
hitting her a thump with the heel of the shoe on that side least 
capable of making a defence. It was in this manner that my 
eldest daughter was hemmed in, and thumped about, all blowsEed, 
in spirits, and bawling for "fair j)lay" with a voice that might 
deaien a ballad-singer ; when, contusion on confusion I who 
should enter the room but our two gi*eat acquaintances from 
town, Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 

40 Skeggs I Description would but beggar, therefore it is mi- 
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necessary -fco describe, this new mortification. Death ! To be 
seen by ladies of such high breeding in such vulgar attitudes ! 
Nothing better could ensue from such a vulgar play of Mr. 
Flamborough's proposing. We seemed stuck to the ground for 
some time, as if actually petrified with amazement. 

The two ladies had been at our house to see us, and finding us 
from home, came after us hither, as they were uneasy to know 
what accident could have kept us from church the day before. 
Olivia undertook to be our prolocutor, and delivered the whole 
in a summary way, only saying, "We were thrown from our 10 
horses." At which account the ladies were greatly conceraed ; 
but being told the family received no hurt, they were extremely 
glad ; but being informed that we were almost killed by the 
fright, they were vastly sorry ; but hearing that we had a very 
good night, they were extremely glad again. Nothing could 
exceed their complaisance to my daughters : their professions 
the last evening were warm, but now they were ardent. Tliey 
protested a desire of having a more lasting acquaintance. Lady 
blarney was particularly attached to Olivia ; Miss Carolina 
Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs (I love to give the whole name) took 20 
a greater fancy to h»r sister. They supported the conversation 
between themselves, while my daughters sat silent, admiring 
their exalted breeding. But as every reader, however beggarly 
himself, is fond of high-lived dialogues, with anecdotes of lords, 
ladies, and knights of the Garter, I must beg leave to give him 
the concluding part of the present conversation. 

" All that I know of the matter," cried Miss Skeggs, " is this, 
that it may be true or may not be true ; but this I can assure 
your Ladyship, that the whole rout was in amaze : his Lordship 
turned all manner of colours, my Lady fell into a sounds but Sir 30 
Tomkyn drawing his sword, swore he was hers to the last drop 
of his blood." 

" Well," replied our Peeress, " this I can say, that the Duchess 
never told me a syllable of the matter, and I believe her Grace 
would keep nothing a secret from me. This you may depend 
upon as fact, that the next morning my lonl Duke cried out 
three times to his valet-de-chambre, Jernigan ! Jemigan ! Jer- 
ni^n ! bring me my garters." 

^ut previously I should have mentioned the very impolite 
behaviour of Mr. Burchell, who, during this discourse, sat with 40 
his face turned to the fire, and, at the conclusion of every 
sentence, would cry out " Fudge ! " an expression which dis- 
pleased US all, and, in some measure, dampea the rising spint of 
the conversation. 

'* Besides, my dear Skeggs," continued our Peeress, "there is 
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nothing of this in the copy of verses that Dr. Burdock made 
upon the occasion." — " Fudge ! " 

" I am surprised at that>" cried Miss Skes^s ; " for he seldom 
leaves anything out, as he writes only for his own amusement. 
But can your Ladyship favour me with a sight of them?" — 
" Fudge ! " 

"My dear creature," replied our Peeress, "do you think I 
carry such things about me? Though they are very fine, to 
be sure, and I think myself something of a judge — at least I 
10 know what pleases myself. Indeed, I was ever an admirer of 
all Dr. Burdock's little pieces ; for, except what he does, and 
our dear Countess at Hanover Square, there's nothing comes 
out but the most lowest stuff in nature ; not a bit of high life 
among them." — " Fudge ! " 

"Your Ladyship should except," says the other, "your own 
things in the Lady's Magazine. I hope you'll say there's 
nothing low-lived there? But I suppose we are to have no 
more from that quarter ? " — " Fudge ! " 

" Why, my dear," says the lady, " you know my reader and 
20 companion has left me, to be married to Captain Boach, and as 
my poor eyes won't suffer me to write myself, I have been for 
some time looking out for another. A proper person is no easv 
matter to find : and, to be sure, thirty pounds a year is a small 
stipend for a well bred girl of chai'acter, that can read, write, 
and behave in company : as for the chits about town, there is no 
bearing them about one." — " Fudge ! " 

"That I know," cried Miss Skeggs, "by experience. For of 
the three companions I had this laat half year, one of them 
refused to do plain work an hour in the day ; another thought 
30 twenty-five guineas a year too small a salary ; and I was obliged 
to send away the third, because I suspected an intrigue with 
the chaj^ain. Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth 
any price ; but where is that to be found ? " — " Fudge ! " 

My wife had been, for a long time, all attention to this dis- 
course, but was particularly struck with the latter part of it. 
Thirty pounds and twenty-five guineas a year, made fifty-six 
pounds five shillings English money, all which was in a manner 
going a begging, and might easily be secured in the family. 
8he for a moment studied my looks for approbation ; and, to 
40 own a truth, I was of opinion, that two such places would fit our 
two daughters exactly. Besides, if the Squire had any real 
afiection for my eldest daughter, this would be the way to make 
her every way qualified for her fortune. My wife, therefore, 
was resolved that we should not be deprived of such advantaMs 
for want of assurance, and undertook to harangue for the ftamLj. 
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"I hope," cried she, "your ladyships will pardon my present 
presumption. It is true, we have no right to pretend to such 
favours ; but yet it is natural for me to wish putting my children 
forward in the world. And, I will be bold to say, my two girls 
have had a pretty good education and capacity ; at least the 
country can't show better. They can read, write, and cast 
accompts ; they understand their needle, broadstitch, cross and 
change, and all manner of plain work ; they can pink, point, 
and frill, and know something of music ; they can do up small 
clothes, and work upon catgut ; my eldest can cut paper, and 10 
my youngest has a very pretty manner of telling fortunes upon 
the cards."—" Fudge ! " 

When she had delivered this pretty piece of eloquence, the 
two ladies looked at each other a few minutes in silence, with 
an air of doubt and importance. At last Miss Carolina Wilhel- 
mina Amelia Skeggs condescended to observe, that the young 
ladies, from the opinion she could form of them from so slight 
an acquaintance, seemed very fit for such employments. " But 
a thing of this kind, madam,'' cried she, addressing my spouse, 
" requires a thorough examination into characters, and a more 20 
perfect knowledge of each other. Not, madam," continued she, 
** that I in the least suspect the young ladies' virtue, prudence, 
and discretion ; but there is a form in these things, madam — 
there is a form." 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, observing that 
she was very apt to be suspicious herself, but referred her to all 
the neighbours for a character ; but this our Peeress declined as 
unnecessary, alleging that her cousin Thornhill's recommendation 
would be sufficient ; and upon this we rested our petition. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Fortune seems resolved to humble the Family of Wakefield. Mortifications 30 
are often more painful than real Calamities, 

When we were returned home, the night was dedicated to 
schemes of future conquest. Deborah exerted much sagacity 
in conjecturing which of the two girls was likely to have the 
best place, and most opportunities of seeing good company. 
The only obstacle to our preferment was in obtaining the 
Squire's recommendation ; but he had already shown us too 
many instances of his friendship to doubt of it now. Even in 
bed, my wife kept up the usual theme : " Well, faith, my dear 
Charles, between ourselves, I think we have made an excellent 40 
day's work of it." — " Pretty well," cried I, not knowing what to 
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say. " What, only pretty well ! " returned she : " I think it is 
very well. Suppose the girls should come to make acquaintances 
of taste in town ! This I am assured of, that London is the only 
place in the world for all manner of husbands. Besides, my 
dear, stranger things happen every day : and as ladies of quality 
are so taken with my daughters, what will not men of quality 
be? Entre nous, I protest I like my Lady Blarney vastly — so 
very obliging. However, Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Ainelia 
Skeggs has my warm heart. But yet, when they came to talk 

10 of places in town, you saw at once how I nailed them. Tell me, 
my dear, don't you think I did for my children there ? " — " Ay,** 
returned I, not knowing well what to think of the matter ; 
" Heaven grant they may be both the better for it this day three 
months 1 '* This was one of those observations I usually made 
to impress my wife with an opinion of my sagacity : for if the 
girls succeeded, then it was a pious wish fulfilled ; but if any 
thing unfortunate ensued, then it might be looked upon as a 
prophecy. All this conversation, however, was only preparatory 
to another scheme ; and indeed I dreaded as much. This was 

20 nothing less than that, as we were now to hold up our heads a 
little higher in the world, it would be proper to sell the colt, 
which was grown old, at a neighbouring fair, and buy us a 
horse that would carry a single or double upon an occasion, and 
make a pretty appearance at church, or upon a visit. This at 
first I opposed stoutly ; but it was stoutly defended. However, 
as I weakened, my antagonist gained strength, till at last it was 
resolved to part with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had intentions 
of going myself ; out my wife persuaded me that I had got a 

30 cola, and nothing could prevail upon her to pemvit me from 
home. " No, my dear," said she, " our son Moses is a discreet 
boy, and can buy and sell to a very good advantage : you know 
all our great bargains arc of his purchasing. He always stands 
out and higgles, and actually tires them till he gets a bargain." 
As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was willing 
enough to entrust him with this commission : and the next 
morning I perceived his sisters mighty busy in fitting out Moses 
for the fair ; trimming his hair, brushing his buckles, and cock- 
ing his hat with pins. The business of the toilet being over, 

40 we had at last the satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon the 
colt, with a deal box before him to bring home ffroceriea in. 
He had on a coat made of that cloth thev call tnunder-and- 
lightning, which, though grown too short, was much too good 
to be thrown away. His waistcoat was of gosling sreen, and 
his sisters had tied his hair with a broad black riband. We aU 
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followed him several paces from the door, bawling after him, 
"Good luck ! good luck ! " till we could see him no longer. 

He was scarce gone, when Mr. Thornhill's butler came to con- / 

gratulate us upon our good fortune, saying that he overheard his / 
young master mention our names with great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. Another 
footman from the same family followed, with a card for my 
daughters, importing that the two ladies had received such 
pleasing accounts from Mr. Thornhill of us all, that after a few 
previous inquiries they hoped to be perfectly satisfied. " Ay," 10 
cried my wife, " I now see it is no easy matter to get into the 
families of the great ; but when one once gets in, then, as Moses 
says, one may go to sleep." To this piece of humour, for she 
intended it for wit, my daughters assented with a loud laugh of 
pleasure. In short, such was her satisfaction at this message, 
that she actually put her hand in her pocket, and gave the 
messenger sevenpence halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The next that came was 
Mr. Burchell, who had been at the fair. He brought my little 
ones a pennyworth of gingerbread each, which my wife under- 20 
took to Keep for them, and give them by letters at a time. He 
brought my daughters also a couple of boxes, in which they 
might keep wafers, snuflf, patches, or even money, when they 
got it. My wife was usually fond of a weasel-skin purse, as 
being the most lucky ; but this by the by. We had still a 
regard for Mr. Burchell, though his late rvLi^e behaviour was in 
some measure displeasing ; nor could w auw avoid communi- 
cating our happiness to him, and ask'xig his advice : although 
we seldom followed advice, we were ai.1 ready enough to ask it. 
When he read the note from the two ladies, he shook his head, 80 
and observed, that an affair of this sort demanded the utmost 
circumspection. This air of dilSidence highly displeased my 
wife. " I never doubted, sir," cried she, " your readiness to be 
against my daughters and me. You have more circumspection 
than is wanted. However, I fancy when we come to ask advice, 
we will apply to persons who seem to have made use of it them- 
selves." — "Whatever my own conduct may have been, madam," 
replied he, " is not the present question : though, as I have 
made no use of advice myself, I should in conscience give it to 
those that will." As I was apprehensive this answer might 40 
draw on a repartee, making up by abuse what it wanted in wit, 
I changed the subject, by seeming to wonder what could keep 
our son so long at the fair, as it was now almost nightfall. 
" Never mind our son," cried my wife ; " depend upon it he 
knows what he is about. I'll warrant we'll never see him sell 
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his hen of a rainy day. I have seen him buy such bargains aa 
would amaze one. Til tell you a ^ood story about that, that 
will make you split your sides with laughing. — ^But, as I live, 
yonder comes Moses, without a horse, and the box at his back." 
As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating under 
the deal box, which he had strapt round his shoulders like 
a pedlar. " Welcome, welcome, Moses ! well, my boy, what 
have you brought us from the fair?" — "I have brought you 
myself," cried Moses, with a sly look, and resting the box on the 

10 dresser. " Ay, Moses," cried my wife, " that we know ; but 
where is the horse?" — "I have sold him," cried Moses, "for 
three pounds five shillings and twopence." — "Well done, my 
good boy," returned she ; " I knew you would touch them off. 
Between ourselves, three pounds five shillings and twopence is no 
bad day's work. Come, let us have it then." — " I have brought 
back no money," cried Moses again. " I have laid it all out in 
a bargain, and here it is," pulling out a bundle from his breast : 
" here they are ; a gross of green spectacles, with silver rims 
and shagreen cases." — " A gross of green spectacles ! " repeated 

20 my wife, in a faint voice. " And you have parted with the colt, 
and brought us back nothing but a gross of green paltry 
spectacles ! " — " Dear mother," cried the boy, " why won't you 
listen to reason? I had them a dead bargain, or I should not 
have brought them. The silver rims alone will sell for double 
the money." — "A fig for the silver rims," cried my wife, in a 
passion : " I dare s^ear they won't sell for above half the money 
at the rate of brofcii-^ silver, five shillings an ounce." — "You 
need be under no uneasiness," cried I, " about selling the rims, 
for they are not worth sixpence ; for I perceive they are only 

30 copper varnished over." — " What ! " criefi my wife, " not silver ! 
the rims not silver ? " — " No," cried I, " no more silver than your 
saucepan." — " And so," returned she, " we have parted with the 
colt, and have only got a gross of green spectacles, with copper 
rims and shagreen cases? A murrain take such truijipery ! 
The blockhead has been imposed upon, and should have known 
his company better." — "There, my dear," cried I, "you are 
wrong ; he should not have known them at alL" — " Marry, 
hang the idiot ! " returned she, " to bring me such stuff : if I 
had them I would throw them in the fire." — "There again you 

40 are wrong, juy dear," cried I ; " for though they be copper, we 
will keep them by us, as copper spectacles, you know, are better 
than nothing." 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. He 
now saw that he had been imposed upon by a prowling sharper, 
who, observing his figure, haa marked him for an easy prey. I 
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therefore asked the circumstances of his deception. He sold 
the horse, it seems, and walked the fair in search of another. 
A reverend-looking man brought him to a tent, under pretence 
of having one to sell. "Here," continued Moses, "we met 
another man, very well dressed, who desired to borrow twenty 
pounds upon these, saying that he wanted money, and would 
dispose of them for a third of the value. The first gentleman, 
who pretended to be my friend, whispered me to buy them, and 
cautioned me not to let so good an offer pass. I sent for Mr. 
Flamborough, and they talked him up as finely as they did me ; 10 
and so at last we were persuaded to buy the two gross between 



us." 



Cjd\ 



CHAPTER XIII. 



r. BurcheU is found to be an Enemy, for he has the confidence to give 

disagreeable Advice, x 

Our family had now made several attempts to be fine ; but some 
unforeseen disaster demolished each as soon as projected. I 
endeavoured to take the advantage of every disappointment to 
improve their good sense, in proportion as they were frustrated 
in ambition. " You see, my children," cried I, " how little is to 
be got by attempts to impose upon the world in coping with 20 
our betters. Such as are poor, and will associate with none but 
the rich, are hated by those they avoid, and despised by those 
they follow. Unequal combinations are always disadvantageous 
to the weaker side : the rich having the pleasure, and the poor 
the inconveniences that result from them. But come, Dick, my 
boy, and repeat the fable that you were reading to-day, for the 
good of the company." 

"Once upon a time," cried the child, "a Giant and a Dwarf 
were friends, and kept together. They made a bargain, that 
they would never forsake each other, but go seek adventures. 30 
The first battle they fought was with two Saracens, and the 
Dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt one of the champions a 
most angry blow. It did the Saracen very little injury, who, 
lifting up his sword, fairly struck off the poor Dwarfs arm. He 
was noAv in a wof ul plight ; but the giant, coming to his assist- 
ance, in a short time left the two Saracens dead on the plain, 
and the Dwarf cut off the dead man's head out of spite. They 
then travelled on another adventure. This was against three 
bloody-minded Satyrs, who were carrying away a damsel in 
distress. The dwarf was not quite so fierce now as before ; but 40 
for all that struck the first blow, which was returned by another 
that knocked out his eye ; but the Giant was soon up with 
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them, and, had they not fled, would certainly have killed them 
every one. They were all very joyful for this victory, and the 
damsel who was relieved fell in love with the Giant, and married 
him. They now travelled far, and farther than I can tell, till 
they met with a company of robbers. The Giant, for the first 
time, was foremost now; but the Dwarf was not far behind. 
The battle was stout and long. Wherever the Giant came, all 
fell before him ; but the Dwarf had like to have been killed 
more than once. At last the victory declared for the two 

10 adventurers ; but the Dwarf lost his leg. The Dwarf had now 
lost an arm, a leg, and an eye, while the Giant was without a 
single wound. Upon which he cried out to his little companion, 
" My little hero, this is glorious sport ! let us get one victory 
more, and then we shall have honour for ever.' — * No,* cries the 
Dwarf, who was by this time grown wiser, * no, I declare off ; 
I'll fight no more : for 1 find in every battle that you get all the 
honours and rewards, but all the blows fall upon me.' " 

I was going to moralize this fable, when our attention was 
called off to a warm dispute between my wife and Mr. Burchell, 

20 upon my daughters' intended expedition to town. My wife 
very strenuously insisted upon the advantages that would result 
from it: Mr. Burchell, on the contrary, dissuaded her with 
great ardour ; and I stood neuter. His present dissuasions 
seemed but the second part of those which were received with 
so ill a grace in the morning. The dispute grew high ; while 
poor Deborah, instead of reasoning stronger, Seklked louder, and 
at last was obliged to take shelter from a defeat in clamour. 
The conclusion of her harangue, however, was highly displeasing 
to us all : she knew, she said, of some who had their own secret 

30 reasons for what they advised ; but, for her part, she wished 
such to stay away from her house for the future. "Madam," 
cried Burchell, with looks of great composure, which tended to 
i infiame her the more, " as for secret reasons you are right : I 
have secret reasons, which I forbear to mention, because you 
are not able to answer those of which I make no secret : but I 
find my visits here are become troublesome ; I'll take my leave 
therefore now, and perhaps come once more to take a final fare- 
well when I am quitting the country." Thus saying, he took 
up his hat, nor could the attempts of Sophia, whose looks 

40 seemed to upbraid his precipitancy, prevent his going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other for some minutes with 
confusion. My wife, who knew herself to be the cause, strove 
to hide her concern with a forced smile, and an air of assurance^ 
which I was willing to reprove : " How, woman," cried I to her, 
*4s it thus we treat strangers? Is it thus we return their kind- 
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ness ? Be assured, my dear, that these were the harshest words, 
and to me the most unpleasing, that ever escaped your lips ! " — 
"Why would he provoke me then?" replied she; "but I know 
the motives of his advice perfectly well. He would prevent my 
girls from going to town, that he may have the pleasure of my 
youngest daughter's company here at home. But, whatever 
happens, she shall choose better company than such low-lived 
fellows as he." — " Low-lived, my dear, do you call him ?" cried 
J ; "it is very possible we may mistake this man's character, 
for he seems, upou some occasions, the most finished gentleman 10 
1 ever knew. Tell me, Sophia, my girl, has he ever given you 
any secret instances of his attachment?" — "His conversation 
with me, sir," replied my daughter, "has ever been sensible, 
modest, and pleasing. As to aught else— no, never. Once, 
indeed, I remember to have heard him say, he never knew a 
woman who could find merit in a man that seemed poor." — 
"Such, my dear," cried I, " is the common cant of all the un- 
fortunate or idle. But I hope you have been taught to judge 
properly of such men, and that it would be even madness to 
expect happiness from one who has been so very bad an 20 
economist of his own. Your mother and I have now better 
prospects for you. The next winter, which you will probably 
spend in town, will give you opportunities of making a more 
prudent choice." 

What Sophia's reflections were upon this occasion I cannot 
pretend to determine ; but I was not displeased at the bottom 
that we were rid of a guest from whom I had much to fear. 
Our breach of hospitality went to my conscience a little ; but I 
"^"-quickly silenced that monitor by two or three specious reasons, 
which served to satisfy and reconcile me to myself. The pain 30 
which conscience gives the man who has already done wrong is 
soon got over. Conscience is a coward ; and those faults it has 
not strength enough to prevent, it seldom has justice enough to 
accuse. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Fresh MortifUationSf or a Demonstration that seeming CalamUits may be 

real Blessings, 

The journey of my daughters to town was now resolved upon, 
Mr. Tliomhill having kindly promised to inspect their conauct 
himself, and inform us by letter of their behaviour. But it was 
thought indispensably necessary that their appearance should 40 
equal the greatness of their expectations, which could not be 
done without expefnse. We debated therefore in full council 
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what were the easiest methods of raising money, or, more 

Sroperly speaking, what we could most conveniently sell. The 
eliberation was soon finished : it was found that our remaining 
horse was utterly useless for the plough without his companion, 
and equally unfit for the road, as wanting an eye : it was there- 
fore determined that we should dispose of him for the purpose 
above mentioned, at the neighbouring fair ; and, to prevent im- 
position, that I should go with him myself. Though this was 
one of the first mercantile transactions of my life, yet I had no 

10 doubt about acquitting myself with reputation. The opinion a 
man forms of his own prudence is measured by that of the 
company he keeps : and as mine was most in the lamily way, I 
had conceived no unfavourable sentiments of my worldly wis- 
dom. My wife, however, next morning, at parting, after I had 
got some paces from the door, called me bacK to aovise me, in a 
whisper, to have all my eyes about me. 

I had, in the usual forms, when I came to the fair, put my 
horse through all his paces, but for some time had no bidders. 
At last a chapman approached, and after he had for a good 

20 while examined the horse round, finding him blind of one eye, 
he would have nothing to say to him ; a second came up, but 
observing he had a spavin, declared he would not take him for 
the driving home ; a third perceived he had a windgall, and 
would bid no money ; a fourth knew by his eye that he had the 
botts ; a fifth wondered what a plague I could do at the fair 
with a blind, spavined, galled hack, that was only fit to be cut 
up for a dog kennel. By this time, I began to liave a most 
hearty contempt for the poor animal myself, and was almost 
ashamed at the approach of every customer : for though I did 

30 not entirely believe all the fellows told me, yet I reflected that 
the number of witnesses was a strong presumption they were 
right ; and St. Gregory, upon Good Works, professes himself to 
be of the same opinion. 

I was in this mortifying situation, when a brother clergyman, 
an old acc|uaintance, who had also business at the fair, came up, 
and, shaking me by the hand, proposed adjourning to a public- 
house, and taking a glass of whatever we could get. I readily 
closed with the offer, and entering an alehouse, we were shown 
into a little back room, where there was only a venerable old 

40 man, who sat wholly intent over a large book, which he was 
reading. I never in my life saw a figure that prepossessed me 
more fovourablv. His locks of silver grey venerably shaded 
his temples, and his green old age seemed to be the result of 
health and benevolence. However, his presence did not inter- 
rupt our conversation : my friend and I discoursed on the various 
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turns of fortune we had met ; the Whistonian controversy, my 
last pamphlet, the archdeacon's reply, and the hard measure 
that was dealt me. But our attention was in a short time taken 
oflF, by the appearance of a youth, who, entering the room, 
respectfully said something softly to the old stranger. " Make 
no apologies, my child," said the old man ; *' to do good is a duty 
we owe to all our fellow-creatures : take this, I wish it were 
more ; but five pounds will relieve your distress, and you are 
welcome." The modest youth shed tears of gratitude, and yet 
his gratitude was scarce equal to mine. I could have hugged 10 
the good old man in my arms, his benevolence pleased me so. 
He continued to read, and we resumed our conversation, until 
my companion, after some time, recollecting that he had business 
to transact in the fair, promised to be soon back ; adding, that 
he always desired to have as much of Dr. Primrose's company as 
possible. The old gentleman, hearing my name mentioned, 
seemed to look at me with attention for some time ; and when 
my friend was gone, most respectfully demanded if I was any 
way related to the great Primrose, that courageous monogamist, 
who had been the bulwark of the Cliurch. Never did my heart 20 
feel sincerer rapture than at that moment. " Sir," cried I, " the 
applause of so good a man as I am sure you are, adds to that 
happiness in my breast which your benevolence has already 
excited. You behold before you, sir, that Dr. Primrose, the 
monogamist, whom you have been pleased to call great. You 
here see that unfortunate divine, who has so long, and it would 
ill become me to say, successfully, fought against the deutero- 
gamy of the age." — " Sir," cried the stranger, struck with awe, 
" I fear I have been too familiar, but you'll forgive my curiosity, 
sir : I beg pardon." — " Sir," cried I, grasping his hand, " you 30 
are so far from displeasing me by your familiarity, that I must 
beg you'll accept my friendship, as you already have my esteem." 
— " Then with gratitude I accept the oflfer," cried he, squeezing 
me by the hand, " thou glorious pillar of unshaken orthodoxy I 

and do I behold " I here interrupted what he was going to 

say ; for though, as an author, I could digest no small share of 
flattery, yet now my modesty would permit no more. However, 
no lovers in romance ever cemented a more instantaneous friend- 
ship. We talked upon several subjects ; at first I thought he 
seemed rather devout than learned, and began to think he 40 
despised all human doctrines as dross. Yet this no way lessened 
him in my esteem, for 1 had for some time begun privately to 
harbour such an opinion myself. I therefore took occasion to 
observe, that the world in general began to be blameably in- 
different as to doctrinal matters, and followed human speculations 
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too ranch. " Ay, sir," replied he, as if he had reserved all his 
learning to that moment, " Ay, sir, the world is in its dotage ; 
and yet the cosmogony, or creation of the world, has puzzled 
philosophers of all ages. What a medley of opinions have they 
not broached upon the creation of the world ! Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus, have all attempted it 
in vain. The latter has these words, Anarchon ara kai atdu- 
taion to pan, which imply that all things have neither beginning 
nor end. Manetho also, who lived about the time of Nebuchadon- 

10 Asser — Asser being a Syriac word, usually applied as a surname 
to the kings of that country, as Teglat Ph4el- Asser, Nabon- 
Asser — he, I say, formed a conjecture equally absurd ; for, as 
we usually say, ek to hihlion kubemetes, which implies that books 

will never teach the world ; so he attempted to investigate 

But, sir, I ask pardon, I am straying from the question." — Tliat 
he actually was ; nor could I, for my life, see how the creation 
of the world had anything to do with the business I was talking 
of ; but it was sufficient to show nie that he was a man of letters, 
and I now reverenced him the more. I was resolved, therefore, 

20 to bring him to the touchstone ; but he was too mild and too 
gentle to contend for victory. Whenever I made an observa- 
tion that looked like a challenge to controversy, he would smile, 
sliake his head, and say nothing; by which I understood he 
could say much, if he thought proper. The subject, therefore, 
insensibly changed, from the busmess of antiquity, to that whidi 
brought us both to the fair: mine, I told him, was to sell a 
horse, and very luckily, indeed, his was to buy one for one of 
his tenants. My horse was soon produced ; and, in fine, we 
struck a bargain. Nothing now remained but to pay me, and 

30 he accordingly pulled out a thirty pound note, and bid me 
change it. Not being in a capacity of complying with this 
demand, he ordered his footman to be called up, who made his 
appearance in a very genteel livery. "Here, Abraham," cried 
he, "go and get gold for this ; you'll do it at neighbour 
Jackson's, or anywhere." Wliile the fellow was gone, he enter- 
tained me with a pathetic harangue on the great scarcity of 
silver, which I undertook to improve, by deploring also the 
great scarcity of gold ; so that by the time Abraham returned, 
we had both agreed that money was never so hard to be come 

40 at as now. Abraham returned to inform us, that he had been 
over the whole fair, and could not get change, though he had 
offered half-a-crown for doing it This was a very great disap- 
' pointment to us all ; but the old gentleman, having paused a 
little, asked me if I knew one Solomon Flamborough in my part 
of the country. Upon replying that he was my next door neigh* 
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bour : " If that be the case, then," returned he, "I believe we 
shall deal. You shall have a draft upon him, payable at sight ; 
and, let me tell you, Iw is as warm a man as any within five 
miles round him. Honest Solomon and I have been acquainted 
for many years together. I remember I always beat him at 
three Jumps; but he could hop on one leg farther than I." 
A drait upon my neighbour was to me the same as money ; for 
I was sufficiently convinced of his ability. The draft was signed, 
and put into my hands, and Mr. Jenkinson, the old gentleman, 
his man Abraham, and my horse, old Blackberry, trotted off 10 
very well pleased with each other. 

After a short interval, being left to reflection, I began to 
recollect that I had done wi'ong in taking a draft from a 
stranger, and so prudently resolved upon following the pur- 
chaser, and having back my horse. But this was now too late ; 
I therefore made directly homewards, resolving to get the draft 
changed into money at my friend's as fast as possible. I found 
my honest neighbour smoking his pipe at his own door, and 
informing him that I had a small bill upon him, he read it twice 
over. "You can read the name, I suppose," cried I, — "Ephraim 20 
Jenkinson.'' — "Yes," returned he, "the name is written plain 
enough, and I know the gentleman too, — the greatest rascal 
under the canopy of heaven. This is the very same rogue who 
sold us the spectacles. Was he not a venerable-looking man, 
with grey hair, and no flaps to his pocket-holes ? And did he 
not talk a long string of learning about Greek, and cosmogony, 
and the world?" To this I replied with a groan. "Ay," con- 
tinued he, "he has but that one piece of learning in the world, 
and he always talks it away whenever he finds a scholar in 
company ; but I know the rogue, and will catch him yet" 30 

Tnough I was already sufficiently mortified, my greatest 
struggle was to come, in facing my wife and daughters. No 
truant was ever more afraid of returning to school, there to 
behold the master's visage, than I was of going home. I was 
determined, however, to anticipate their fury, by first falling 
into a passion myself. 

But, alas ! upon entering, I found the family no way disposed 
for battle. My wife and girls were all in tears, Mr. Thornhill 
having been there that day to inform them that their journey 
to town was entirely over. The two ladies, having heard reports 40 
of us from some malicious person about us, were that day set 
out for London. He could neither discover the tendency nor 
the author of these ; but whatever they might be, or whoever 
might have broached them, he continued to assure our family of 
his friendship and protection. I found^ therefore, that tfaey 
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bore my disappointment with great resignation, as it was 
eclipsed in the greatness of their own. But what perplexed us 
most, was to think who could be so bf^e as to asperse the 
character of a family so harmless as ours ; too humble to excite 
envy, and too inoffensive to create disgust. 



CHAPTER XV. 

All Mr. BurchdVs VUlcmy at once detected. The Folly of being overwiu. 

That evening, and a part of the following day, was employed in 
fruitless attempts to discover our enemies : scarcely a family in 
the neighbourhood but incurred our suspicions, and each of us 

10 had reasons for our opinions best known to ourselves. As we 
were in this perplexity, one of our little boys, who had been 
playing abroad, brought in a letter-case, which he found on the 
green. It was quickly known to belong to Mr. Burchell, with 
whom it had been seen, and, upon examination, contained some 
hints upon different subjects; but what particularly engaged 
our attention was a sealed note, superscribed, "The copy of a 
letter to be sent to the ladies at Thomhill Castle." It instantly 
occurred that he was the base informer, and we deliberatea 
whether the note should not be broken open. I was against it ; 

20 but Sophia, who said she was sure that of all men he would be 
the laist to be guilty of so much baseness, insisted upon its being 
read. In this she was seconded by the rest of the family, and 
at their joint solicitation I read as follows : — 

"Ladies, — The bearer will sufficiently satisfy you as to the 
person from whom this comes : one at least the friend of innocence, 
and ready to prevent its being seduced. I am informed for a 
truth, thiat you have some intention of bringing two young 
ladies to town, whom I have some knowledge of, under the 
character of companions. As I would neither have simplicity 

30 imposed upon, nor virtue contaminated, I must offer it as my 
opinion, that the impropriety of such a step will be attended 
with dangerous consequences. It has never been my way to 
treat the mfamous or the lewd with severity ; nor should I now 
have taken this method of explaining myself, or reproving folly, 
did it not aim at guilt. Take, therefore, the admonition of a 
friend, and seriously reflect on the consequences of introdudng 
infamy and vice into retreats where peace and innocence haye 
hitherto resided." 
Our doubts were now at an end. There seemed, indeed, 

40 something applicable to both sides in this letter, and ite 
censures mignt as well be referred to those to whom it 
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written, as to us ; but the malicious meaning was obvious, and 
we went no farther. My wife had scarcely patience to hear me 
to the end, but railed at the writer with unrestrained resent- 
ment. Olivia was equally severe, and Sophia seemed perfectly 
amazed at his baseness. As for my part, it appeared to me one 
of the vilest instances of unprovoked ingratitude I had ever met 
with ; nor could I account for it in any other manner, than by 
imputing it to his desire of detaining my youngest daughter in 
the country, to have the more frequent opportunities of an 
interview. In this manner we all sat ruminating upon schemes 10 
of vengeance, when our other little boy came running in to tell 
us that Mr. Burchell was approaching at the other end of the 
field. It is easier to conceive than describe the complicated 
sensations which are felt from the pain of a recent injury, and 
the pleasure of approaching vengeance. Though our intentions 
were only to upbraid him with his ingratitude, yet it was 
resolved to do it in a manner that would be perfectly cutting. 
For this purpose we agreed to meet him with our usual smiles ; 
to chat in the beginning with more than ordinary kindness, to 
amuse him a little ; and then, in the midst of the flattering 20 
calm, to buret upon him like an earthquake, and overwhelm him 
with a sense of his own baseness. This being resolved upon, 
my wife undertook to manage the business herself, as she really 
had some talents for such an undertaking. We saw him 
approach: he entered, drew a chair, and sat down. "A fine 
day, Mr. Burchell." — "A very fine day. Doctor; though I fancy 
we shall have some rain by the shooting of my corns.'* — "The 
shooting of your horns!" cried my wife, in a loud fit of laughter, 
and then asked pardon for being fond of a joke. "Dear madam,'' 
replied he, "I pardon you with all my heart, for I protest I 30 
should not have thought it a joke had you not told me." — 
"Perhaps not, sir," cried my wife, winking at us; "and yet I 
dare say you can tell us how many jokes go to an ounce." — "I 
fancy, madam," returned Burchell, "you have been reading a jest 
book this morning, that ounce of jokes is so very good a conceit ; 
and yet, madam, I had rather ^e^ half an ounce of under- 
standing." — "I believe you might," cried my wife, still smiling 
at us, though the laugh was against her; "and yet I have seen 
some men pretend to understanding that had very little." — 
"And no doubt," returned her antagonist, "you have known 40 
ladies set up for wit that had none." I quickly began to find 
that my wife was likely to gain but little at this business ; so I \ 
resolved to treat him in a style of more severity myself. "Both | 
wit and understanding," cried I, "are trifles, without integrity ; I 

i% }s ^hf^t which gives value to every character. The ignorant \ 

n \ 
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peasant without fault, is greater than the philosopher with 
many ; for what is genius or courage without an heart ? 

" * An honest roan's the noblest work of God.' " 

"I always held that hackneyed maxim of Pope," returned Mr. 
Burchell, "as very unworthpr a man of genius, and a base 
desertion of his own superiority. As the reputation of books is 
raised, not by their freedom from defect, but the greatness of 
their beauties ; so should that of men be prized, not for their 
exception from fault, but the size of those virtues they are 

10 possessed of. The scholar may want prudence, the statesman 
may have pride, and the champion ferocity ; but shall we prefer 
to these the low mechanic, who laboriously plods through life 
without censure or applause? We might as well prefer the 
tame correct paintings of the Flemish school to the erroneous 
but sublime animations of the Koman pencil." 
\ "Sir," replied I, "your present observation is just, when there 
', are shining virtues and minute defects; but when it appears 
that great vices are opposed in the same mind to as extra- 
ordinary virtues, such a character deserves contempt." 

20 "Perhaps," cried he, "there may be some such monsters as 
you describe, of great vices joined to great virtues ; yet, in my 
progress through life, I never yet found one instance of their 
existence: on the contrary, I have ever perceived, that where 
the mind was capacious, the affections were good. And indeed 
Providence seems kindly our friend in this particular, thus to 
debilitate the understanding where the heart is corrupt, and 
diminish the power where there is the will to do mischief. HiiB 
rule seems to extend even to other animals: the little vermin 
race are ever treacherous, cruel, and cowardly, whilst- those 

30 endowed with strength and power are generous, brave, and 
gentle." 

"These observations sound well," returned I, "and yet it 
would be easy this moment to point out a man," and I fixed my 
eye stedfastly upon him, " whose head and heart form a most 
detestable contrast. Ay, sir," continued I, raising my voice, 
" and I am glad to have this opportunity of detecting him in 
the midst of his fancied security. Do you know this, sir, this 
pocket-book ? " — " Yes, sir," returned he, with a face of impene- 
trable assurance, " that pocket-book is mine, and I am glad you 

40 have found it." - And do you know," cried I, " this letter ? Nay, 
never falter, man ; but look me full in the face : I say, do you 
know this letter ? " — " That letter ? " retunied he ; " yes, it wis 
I that wrote that letter."— And how could you," said I, "io 
basely, so ungratefully presume to write this letter?" — ''And 
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how came you," replied he, with looks of unparalleled eflfrontery, 
"so basely to presume to break open this letter?" Don't you 
know, now, I could hang you alLfor this ? All that I have to do 
is to swear at the next Justice's that you have been guilty of 
breaking open the lock of my pocket-book, and so hang you all 
up at his door.** This piece of unexpected insolence raised 
me to such a pitch, that I could scarcely govern my passion. 
" Ungrateful wretch ! begone, and no longer pollute my clwelling 
with thy baseness ! begone, and never let me see thee again ! 
Go from my door, and the only punishment I wish thee is an 10 
alarmed conscience, which will be a sufficient tormentor ! " So 
saying, I threw him his pocket-book, which he took up with a 
smile, and shutting the clasps with the utmost composure, left 
us, quite astonished at the serenity of his assurance. My wife 
was particularly enraged that nothing could make him angry, 
or make him seem ashamed of his villanies. " My dear," cried 
I, willing to calm those passions that had been raised too high 
among us, "we are not to be surprised that bad men want I 
shame : they only blush at being detected in doing good, but ' 
glory in their vices. ^0 

" Guilt and Shame, says the allegory, were at first companions, 
and, in the beginning of their journey, inseparably kept \ 
together. But their union was soon found to be disagreeable ' 
and inconvenient to both. Guilt gave Shame frequent uneasi- 
ness, and Shame often betrayed the secret conspiracies of Guilt. 
After long disagreement, therefore, they at length consented to 1 
part for ever. Guilt boldly walked forward alone, to overtake \ 
Fate, that went before in the shape of an executioner ; but Shame, 
being naturally timorous, returned back to keep company with 
Virtue, which in the beginning of their journey they had left 30 
behind. Thus, my children, after men have travelled through 
a few stages in vice. Shame forsakes them, and returns back to 
wait upon the few virtues they have still remaining." 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The Family use Art^ which is opposed with still greater. 

Whatever might have been Sophia's sensations, the rest of the 
family was easily consoled for Mr. Burchell's absence by the 
company of our landlord, whose visits now became more 
frequent, and longer. Though he had been disappointed in 
procuring my daughters the amusements of the town, as he 
designed, he took every opportunity of supplying them with 40 
those little recreations which our retirement would ailmit of. 
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He usually came in the morning ; and, while my son and I fol- 
lowed our occupations abroad, he sat with the family at home, 
and amused them by describing the town, with every part of 
• which he was particularly acquaiifbed. He could repeat all the 
observations that were retailed in the atmosphere of the play- 
houses, and had all the good things of the high wits by rote, 
long before they made their way into the jest books. The inter- 
vals between conversation were employed in teaching my 
daughters piquet, or sometimes in setting my two little ones to 

10 box, to make them sharp, as he called it : but the hopes of 
having him for a son-in-law in some measure blinded us to all his 
imperfections. It must be owned, that my wife laid a thousand 
schemes to entrap him ; or, to speak more tenderly, used every 
art to magnify the merit of her daughter. If the cakes at tea 
eat short and crisp, they were made by Olivia ; if the gooseberry 
wine was well knit, the gooseberries were of her gathering : it 
was her fingers which gave the pickles their peculiar green ; 
and, in the composition of a puddmg, it was her judgment that 
mixed the ingredients. Then the poor woman would sometimes 

20 tell the Squire, that she thought him and Olivia extremely of a 
size, and would bid both stand up to see which was tollest. 
These instances of cunning, which she thought impenetrable, 
vet which everybody saw through, were very pleasing to our 
Denefactor, who gave every dav some new proofs of his passion, 
which, though they had not arisen to proposals of marriage, yet 
we thought fell but little short of it ; and his slowness was 
attributed sometimes to native bashfulness, and sometimes to 
his fear of offending his uncle. An occurrence, however, which 
happened soon after, put it beyond a doubt that he designed to 

30 become one of our family ; my wife even regarded it as an 
absolute promise. 

My wife and daughters happening to return a visit at neigh- 
bour Fiamborough's, found that familv had lately got their pic- 
tures drawn by a limner, who travelled the country, and took 
likenesses for fifteen shillings a head. As this family and ours 
had long a sort of rivalry in point of taste, our spirit took the 
alarm at this stolen march upon us ; and, notwithstanding all I 
could say, and I said much, it was resolved that we should have 
our pictures done too. 

40 Having, therefore, engaged the limner, — for what could I do ? 
— our next deliberation was to show the superiority of our taste 
in the attitudes. As for our neighbour's family, there were 
seven of them, and they were drawn with seven oranges,— a 
thing quite out of taste, no variety in life, no composition in the 
world. We desired to have something in a brighter style ; and, 
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after many debates, at length came to a unanimous resolution of 
being drawn together, in one large historical family piece. This 
would be cheaper, since one frame would serve for all, and it 
would be infinitely more genteel j for all families of any taste 
were now drawn in the same manner. As we did not immedi- 
ately recollect an historical subject to hit us, we were contented 
each with being drawn as independent historical figures. My 
wife desired to be represented as Venus, and the painter was 
desired not to be too frugal of his diamonds in her stomacher 
and hair. Her two little ones were to be as Cupids by her 10 
side ; while I, in my gown and band, was to present her with 
my books on the Whistonian controversy. Olivia would be 
drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon a bank of flowers, dressed 
in a green Joseph, richly laced with gold, and a whip in her 
hand. Sophia was to be a shepherdess, with as many sheep as 
the painter could put in for nothing ; and Moses was to be 
dressed out with a hat and white feather. Our taste so much 
pleased the Squire, that he insisted on being put in as one of 
tlie family, in the character of Alexander the' Great, at Olivia's 
feet. This was considered by us all as an indication of his 20 
desire to be introduced into the family, nor could we refuse his 
request. The painter was therefore set to work, and, as he 
wrought with assiduity and expedition, in less than four days 
the wnole was completed. The piece was large, and, it must be 
owned, he did not spare his colours ; for which my wife gave 
him great encomiums. We were all perfectly satisfied with his 
performance ; but an unfortunate circumstance which had not 
occurred till the picture was finished, now struck us with dismay. 
It was so very large, that we had no place in the house to fix it. 
How we all came to disregard so material a point is incou- 30 
ceivable ; but certain it is, we had been all greatly remiss. The 

f)icture, therefore, instead of gratifying our vanity, as we hoi>ed, 
eaned, in a most mortifying manner, against the kitchen wall, 
where the canvas was stretcned and painted, much too large to 
be got through any of the doors, and the jest of all our neigh- 
bours. One compared it to Robinson Crusoe's longboat, too 
large to be removed ; another thought it more resembled a reel 
in a bottle : some wondered how it could be got out, but still 
more were amazed how it ever got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of some, it effectually raised 40 
more malicious suggestions in manv. The Squire's portrait 
being found united with ours was an nonour too great to escape 
envy. Scandalous whispers began to circulate at our expense, 
and our tranquillity was continually disturbed by persons, who 
came as friends, to tell us what was said of us by enemies. 
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These reports we always resented with becoming spirit ; but 
scandal ever improves by opposition. 

We once agam, therefore, entered into a consultation upon 
obviating the malice of our enemies, and at last came to a reso- 
lution which had too much cunning to give me entire satisfaction. 
It was this : as our principal object was to discover the honour 
of Mr. Thornhill's addresses, ray wife undertook to sound him, 
by pretending to ask his advice in the choice of a husband for 
her eldest daughter. If this was not found sufficient to induce 
10 him to a declaration, it was then resolved to terrify him with a 
rival. To this last step, however, I would by no means give my 
consent, till Olivia gave me the most solemn assurances that she 
would marry the person provided to rival him upon this occasion, 
if he did not prevent it by taking her himself. Such was the 
scheme laid, wnich, though I did not strenuously oppose, I did 
not entirely approve. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr. Thornhill came to see us, 
my girls took care to be out of the way, in order to give their 
mamma an opportunity of putting her scheme in execution ; but 
20 they only retired to the next room, from whence they could 
overhear the whole conversation. My wife artfully introduced 
it, by observing, that one of the Miss Flamboroughs was like to 
have a very good match of it in Mr. Spanker. To this the 
Squire assenting, she proceeded to remark, that they who had 
warm fortunes were always sure of getting good husbands : 
" But Heaven help," continued she, " tlie girls that have none ! 
What signifies beauty, Mr. Thornhill ? or what signifies all the 
virtue, and all the qualifications in the world, in this a^ of 
self-interest ? It is not. What is she ? but. What has she ? ib all 
30 the cry.'' 

" Madam," returned he, " I highly approve the justice, as well 
as the novelty, of your remarks ; and if I were a king, it should 
be otherwise. It should then, indeed, be fine times with the 
girls without fortunes : our two young ladies should be the first 
for whom I would provide.'* 

" Ah, sir," returned my wife, "you are pleased to be facetious : 
but I wish I were a queen, and then I know where my eldest 
daughter should look for a husband. But, now that you have put 
it into my head, seriously, Mr. Thornhill, can't you recommend 
40 me a proper husband for her ? She is now nineteen years old, 
well grown and well educated, and, in my humble opinion, does 
not want for parts." 

" Madam," replied he, " if I were to choose, I would find out a 
person possessed of every accomplishment that can make an angel 
nappy. One with prudence, fortune, taste, and sincerity; (nidlf 
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madam, would be, in my opinion, the proper husband.** — " Ay, 
sir," said she, "but do you know of any such person?" — "No, 
madam," returned he, " it is impossible to know any person that 
deserves to be her husband : she*s too great a treasure for one 
man's possession ; she's a goddess ! Upon my soul, I speak what 
I think— she's an angel ! " — "Ah, Mr. Thomhill, you only flatter 
my poor girl : but we have been thinking of marrying her to one 
of your tenants, whose mother is lately dead, and who wants a 
manager ; you know whom I mean, — Farmer Williams; a warm 
man, Mr.Thornhill, able to give her good bread, and who has 10 
several times made her proposals " (which was actually the case); 
"but, sir," concluded she, "I should be glad to have your 
approbation of our choice." — "How, madam, replied he, "my 
approbation ! — my approbation of such a choice ! Never. What 1 
sacrifice so much beauty, and sense, and goodness, to a creature 
insensible of the blessing ! Excuse me, I can never approve of 
such a piece of injustice. And I have my reasons." — " Indeed, 
sir," cried Deborah, "if you have your reasons, that's another 
affair ; but I should be glad to know those reasons." — " Excuse 
me, madam," returned he, " they lie too deep for discovery " 20 
(laying his hand upon his bosom) ; " they remain buried, rivetted 
here." 

After he was gone, upon a general consultation, we could not 
tell what to make of these fine sentiments. Olivia considered 
them as instances of the most exalted passion ; but I was not 
quite so sanguine : it seemed to me pretty plain, that they had 
more of love than matrimony in them ; yet, whatever they 
might portend, it was resolved to prosecute the scheme of 
Farmer Williams, who, from my daughter's first appearance in 
the country, had paid her his addresses. 30 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Scarcely any Virtue found to resist the Power of kmg and plmaing 

Temptation. 

As I only studied my child's real happiness, the assiduity of 
Mr. Williams pleasea me, as he was in easy circumstances, 
prudent, and sincere. It required but very little encourage- 
ment to revive his former passion ; so that in an evening or two 
he and Mr. Thornhill met at our house, and surveyed each 
other for some time with looks of anger ; but Williams owed his 
landlord no rent, and little regarded his indignation. Olivia, on 
her side, acted the coquette to perfection, if that might be called 40 
acting which was her real character, pretending to lavish all her 
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tenderness on her new lover. Mr. Thomhill appeared quite 
dejected at this preference, and with a pensive air took leave, 
though I own it puzzled me to find him in so much pain as he 
appeared to be, wnen he had it in his power so easily to remove 
the cause, by declaring an honourable passion. But whatever 
uneasiness he seemed to endure, it could easily be perceived that 
Olivia's anguish was still ^eater. After any of these interviews 
between her lovers, of wnich there were several, she usually 
retired to solitude, and there indulged her mef. It was in such 

10 a situation I found her one evening, after she had been for some 
time supporting a fictitious gaiety. " You now see, my child," 
said I, " that your confidence in Mr. Thornhill's passion was all 
a dream : he permits the rivalry of another, every way his 
inferior, thougn he knows it lies in his power to secure you to 
himself by a candid declaration.** — " Yes, papa," returned she ; 
" but he has his reasons for this delay ; I know he has. The 
sincerity of his looks and words convinces me of his real esteem. 
A short time, I hope, will discover the generosity of his senti- 
ments, and convince you that my opinion of him has been more 

20 just than yours." — Olivia, my darling,*' returned I, " every 
scheme that has been hitherto pursued to compel him to a 
declaration has been proposed and planned by yourself; nor can 
you in the least say that I have constrained you. But you must 
not suppose, my dear, that I will ever be instrumental in suffering 
his honest rival to be the dupe of your ill-placed passion. Wha^ 
ever time you require to bring your fancied admirer to an explana- 
tion shall be granted; but at the expiration of that term, ii he is 
still regardless, I must absolutely insist that honest Mr. Williams 
shall be rewarded for his fidelity. The character which I have 

30 hitherto supported in life demands this from me, and my tender- 
ness as a parent shall never influence my integrity as a man. 
Name, then, your day; let it be as distant as you think proper; 
and in the meantime, take care to let Mr. Thornhill know the 
exact time on which I design delivering you up to another. If 
he really loves you, his own good sense will readily suggest that 
there is but one method alone to prevent his losing you K)r ever." 
This proposal, which she could not avoid considering as perfectly 
just, was readily agreed to. She again renewed her meet 
positive promise of marrying Mr. Williams, in case of the other's 

40 insensibility ; and at the next opportunity, in Mr. Thomhiira 
presence, that day month was fixed upon for her nuptials with 
nis rival. 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redouble Mr. Thornhill's 
anxiety : but what Olivia really felt gave me some uneasiness. 
In this struggle between prudence and passion, her vivacity quite 
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forsook her, and every opportunity of solitude was sought, and 
spent in tears. One week passed away; but Mr. Tliomhill 
made no efforts to restrain her nuptials. The succeeding week 
he was still assiduous ; but not more open. On the third, he 
discontinued his visits entirely, and instead of my daughter 
testifying any impatience, as I expected, she seemed to retein a 
pensive tranquillity, which I looked upon as resignation. For 
my own part, I was now sincerely pleased with thinking that 
my child was going to be secured in a continuance of competence 
and peace, and frequently applauded her resolution, in preferring 10 
happiness to ostentation. 

It was within about four days of her intended nuptials, that my 
Httle family at night were gathered round a charming fire, telling 
stories of the past, and laying schemes for the future : busied in 
forming a thousand projects, and laughing at whatever folly came 
uppermost. " Well, Moses," cried I, " we shall soon, my boy, 
have a wedding in the family: what is your opinion of matters 
and things in general]'* — "My opinion, father, is, that all things 
go on very well ; and I was just now thinking, that when sister 
Livy is married to Farmer Williams, we shall then have the loan 20 
of his cider-press and brewing-tubs for nothing." — "That we 
shall, Moses," cried I, "and he will sing us *Death and the Lady' 
to raise our spirits into the bargain." — "He has taught that song 
to our Dick," cried Moses ; "and I think he goes through it very 
prettily." — " Does he so," cried I ; "then let us have it : where is 
little Dick? let him up with it boldly."— "My brother Dick," 
cried Bill, my youngest, " is just gone out with sister Livy: but 
Mr. Williams has taught me two songs, and I'll sing them for 
you, papa. Which song do you choose, *The Dying Swan,' or the 
•Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog'?"— "The elegy, child, by all 30 
means," said I ; " I never heard that yet: and Deborah, my life, 
grief, you know, is dry; let us have a bottle of the best goose- 
berry wine, to keep up our spirits. I have wept so much at all 
sorts of elegies of late, that without an enlivening glass I am 
sure this will overcome me ; and Sophy, love, take your guitar, 
and thrum in with the boy a little." 



AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG. 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song. 
And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 40 

In IsUngton there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say. 
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That still a godly race he ran, 
Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
10 And curs of low aegree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gam some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 

The wond'ring neighbours ran, 
And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 
20 To every Christian, ^ye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light^ 

That showed the rogues they lied : 
The man recover'd of the bite— 

The dog it was that died. 

/ "A very good boy, Bill, upon my word : and an elecy that 

' may truly be called tragical. Come, my children, here^ Bill's 
health, and may he one day be a bishop ! '* 

30 " With all my heart," cried my wife : " and if he but preaches 
as well as he sings, I make no doubt of him. The most of his 
family, by the mother's side, could sing a good song : it was a 
common saying in our country, that the family of the Blenkinsops 
could never look straight before them, nor the Hugginsons blow 
out a candle ; that there were none of the Grograms but conld 
sing a song, or of the Marjorams but could tell a story." — ** How- 
ever that be," cried I, **the most vulgar ballad of them all 
generally pleases me better than the fine modem odes, and 
things that petrify us in a single stanza, — productions that we 

40 at once detest and praise. — Put the glass to your brother, Moees. 
— The great fault of these elegiasts is, that they are in despair 
for griefs that give the sensible part of mankind very kttle 
pain. A lady loses her muff, her fan, or her lap-dog, ana so the 
silly poet runs home to versify the disaster." 

" That may be the mode," cried Moses, ** in sublimer composl> 
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tions : but the Eanelagh songs that come down to us are 
perfectly familiar, and all cast in the same mould : Colin meets 
Dolly, and they hold a dialogue together ; he gives her a fairing 
to put in her nair, and she presents him witn a nosegay; and 
then they go together to church, where they give good advice 
to young nymphs and swains to get married as fast as they can.'* 

" And very good advice too," cried I ; " and I am told there is 
not a place in the world where advice can be given with so much 
propriety as there : for as it persuades us to marry, it also 
furnishes us with a wife ; and surely that must be an excellent 10 
market, my boy, where we are told what we want, and supplied 
with it when wanting." 

"Yes, sir," returned Moses, "and I know but of two such 
markets for wives in Europe, — Banelagh in England, and Font- 
arabia in Spain. The Spanish market is open once a year ; but 
our English wives are saleable every night." 

" You are right, my boy," cried his mother ; " Old England is 
the only place in the world for husbands to get wives." — " And 
for wives to manage their husbands," interrupted I. " It is a 
proverb abroad, that if a bridge were built across the sea, all the 20 
ladies of the Continent would come over to take pattern from 
ours ; for there are no such wives in Europe as our own. But 
let us have one bottle more, Deborah, my life; and, Moses, give 
us a good song. What thanks do we not owe to Heaven for 
thus bestowing tranquillity, health, and competence ! I think 
myself happier now than the greatest monarch upon earth. He 
has no sucn fireside, nor sucn pleasant faces about it. Yes, 
Deborah, we are now growing old ; but the evening of our life is 
likely to be happy. We are descended from ancestors that knew 
no stain, and we shall leave a good and virtuous race of children 30 
behind us. While we live, they will be our support and our 
pleasure here ; and when we die, they will transmit our honour 
untainted to posterity. Come, my son, we wait for a song : let 
us have a chorus. But where is my darling Olivia ? that little 
cherub's voice is always sweetest in the concert." Just as I 
spoke Dick came running in. " O papa, papa, she is gone from 
us, she is gone from us ; my sister Livy is gone from us for ever ! " 
— "Grone, child !" — "Yes, ^e is gone oflf with two gentlemen in 
a post-chaise, and one of them kissed her, and said he would die 
for her: and she cried very much, and was for coming back; but 40 
he persuaded her again, and she went into the chaise, and said, 
*0h, what will my poor papa do when he knows I am undone!'" 
— "Now, then," cried I, "my children, go and be miserable; for 
we shall never enjoy one hour more. And oh, may Heaven's 
everlasting fury light upon him and his ! — thus to roo me of my 
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child ! — And sure it will, for taking back my sweet innocent 
that I was leading up to Heaven. Such sincerity as my child 
was possessed of J But all our earthly happiness is now over ! 
Go, my children, go and be miserable and infamous ; for m^ 
heart is broken within me \^ — "Father," cried my son, "is this 
your fortitude ? " — " Fortitude, child ? — yes, ye shall see I have 
fortitude ! Bring me my pistols. I'll pursue the traitor — while 
he is on earth I'll pursue him. Old as I am, he shall find I can 
sting him yet. The villain — the perfidious villain ! " I had by 

10 this time reached down my pistols, when ray poor wife, whose 
passions were not so strong as mine, caught me in her arms. 
" My dearest, dearest husband ! " cried she, " the Bible is the 
only weapon that is fit for your old hands now. Open that, my 
love, ana read our anguish into patience, for she has vilely 
deceived us." — "Indeed sir," resumed my son, after a pause, 
" your rage is too violent and unbecoming. You should be my 
mother's comforter, and you increase her pain. It ill suited you 
and your reverend character thus to curse your greatest enemy: 
you should not have cursed him, villain as he is." — " I did not 

20 curse him child, did I ? " — " Indeed, sir, you did ; you cursed him 
twice."— " Then may Heaven forgive me and him if I did ! And 
now, my son, I see it was more than human benevolence that 
first taught us to bless our enemies : Blessed be His holy name 
for all the good He hath given, and for all that He hath taken 
away. But it is not — it is not a small distress that can wring 
tears from these old eyes, that have not wept for so many 
years. My child ! to undo my darling ! — May confusion 

seize Heaven forgive me ! what am I about to say ! — you 

may remember, my love, how good she was, and how charming : 

30 till this vile moment all her care was to make us happy. Had 
she but died ! But she is gone, the honour of our lamily con- 
taminated, and I must look out for happiness in other worlds 
than here. But, my child, you saw them go off: perhaps he 
forced her away ? If he forced her, she may yet be innocent." 
— " Ah, no, sir," cried the child ; " he only kissed her, and called 
her his angel, and she wept very much, and leaned upon his arm, 
and they drove off very fast" — " She's an ungrateful creature," 
cried my wife, who could scarcely speak for weeping, " to use us 
thus. She never had the least constraint put upon her affections. 

40 She has basely deserted her parents without any provocation, 
thus to bring your gray hairs to the grave ; and I must shortly 
follow." 

In this manner that night, the first of our real misfortunes, 
was spent in the bitterness of complaint, and ill-supported 
sallies of enthusiasm. I determined, however, to find out our 
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betrayer, wherever he was, and reproach his baseness. The 
next morning we missed our wretched child at breakfast, where 
she used to give life and cheerfulness to us all. My wife, as 
before, attempted to ease her heart by reproaches. "Never," 
cried she, "shall that vilest stain of our family again darken 
these harmless doors. I will never call her daughter more. 
No, let her live with her vile seducer : she may bring us to 
shame, but she shall never more deceive us." 

" Wife," said I, " do not talk thus hardly : my detestation of 
her guilt is as great as yours ; but ever shall this house and this 10 
heart be open to a poor returning repentant sinner. The sooner 
she returns from her transgressions, the more welcome shall she 
be to me. For the first time the very best may err ; art may 
persuade, and novelty spread out its charm. The first fault is 
the child of simplicity, out every other, the oflfspring of guilt. 
Yes, the wretched creature shall be welcome to this heart and 
this house, though stained with ten thousand vices. I will 
again hearken to the music of her voice, again will I hang fondly 
on her bosom, if I find but repentance there. My son, bring 
hither my Bi ble a nd my staff : I will pursue her, wherever she 20 
is ; and lEfeough I cannot save her from shame, I may prevent 
the continuance of iniquity." 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Pursuit of a Father to reclaim a Lost OhUd to Virtue, 

Though the child could not describe the gentleman's person who 
handed his sister into the post-chaise, yet my suspicions fell 
entirely upon our young landlord, whose character for such 
intrigues was but too well known. I therefore directed my 
steps towards Thornhill Castle, resolving to upbraid him, and, if 
possible, to bring back my daughter : but before I had reached 
his seat, I was met by one of my parishioners, who said he saw 30 
a young lady resembling my daughter in a post-chaise with a 
gentleman, whom by the description I could only guess to be 
Mr. Burchell, and that they drove very fast. This information, 
however, did by no means satisfy me. I therefore went to the 
young Squire's, and, though it was yet early, insisted upon 
seeing him immediately. He soon appeared with the most open 
familiar air, and seemed perfectly amazed at my daughter's 
elopement, protesting, upon his honour, that he was quite a 
stranger to it. I now therefore condemned my former sus- 
picions, and could turn them only on Mr. Burchell, who, I 40 
recollected, had of late several private conferences with her ; but 
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the appearance of another witness left me no room to doubt his 
villany, who averred, that he and my daughter were actually 
gone towards the Wells, about thirty miles off, where there was 
a great deal of company. Being driven to that state of mind in 
which we all are more ready to act precipitately than to reason 
right, I never debated with myself whether these accounts 
might not have been given by persons purposely placed in my 
way to mislead me, but resolved to pursue my daughter and her 
fancied deluder thither. I walked along with earnestness, and 

10 inquired of several by the way ; but received no accounts, 
till, entering the town, I was met by a person on horseback, 
whom I remembered to have seen at the Squire's, and he assured 
me that if I followed them to the races, which were but thirty 
miles farther, I might depend upon overtaking them ; for he 
liad seen them dance there the night before, and the whole 
assembly seemed charmed with my daughter's performance. 
Early the next day, I walked forward to the races, and about 
four in the afternoon I came upon the course. (The company 
made a very brilliant appearance, all earnestly employed in one 

20 pursuit, — that of pleasure : how different from mine, — that of 
reclaiming a lost child to virtue I' I thought I perceived Mr. 
Burchell at some distance from me ; but, as if he dreaded an 
interview, upon my approaching him he mixed among a crowd, 
and I saw him no more. 

I now reflected that it would be to no pur]X)se to continue my 
pursuit farther, and resolved to return home to an innocent 
family, who wanted my assistance. But the agitations of my 
mind, and the fatigues I had undergone, threw me into a fever, 
the symptoms of which I perceived before I came off the course. 

30 This was another unexpected stroke, as I was more than seventy 
miles distant from home : however, I retired to a little alehouse 
by the roadside ; and in this place, the usual retreat of indigence 
and frugality, I laid me down patiently to wait the issue of my 
disorder. I languished here for nearly three weeks ; but at last 
my constitution prevailed, thougli I was unprovided with money 
to defray the expenses of my entertainment It is possible the 
anxiety from this last circumstance alone might have brought on 
a relapse, had I not been supplied by a traveller, who stopped to 
take a cursory refreshment. This person was no other than the 

40 philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul's Churchyard, who has 
written so many little books for children : he called himself 
their friend, but he was the friend of all mankind. He was no 
sooner alighted, but he was in haste to be gone ; for he was ever 
on business of the utmost importance, and was at that time 
actually compiling materials for the history of one Mr. TboQiiif 
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Trip. I immediately recollected this good-natured man's red 
pimpled face ; for he had published for me against the Deutero- 
gamists of the age ; and from him I borrowed a few pieces, to be 
paid at my return. Leaving the inn, therefore, as I was yet but 
weak, I resolved to return home by easy journeys of ten miles a 
day. My health and usual tranquillity were almost restored, 
and I now condemned that pride which had made me refractory 
to the hand of correction. iMan little knows what calamities 
are beyond his patience to bear, till he tries them/ as in 
ascending the heights of ambition, which look bright from 10 
below, every step we rise shows us some new and gloomy pro- 
spect of hidden disappointment ; so in our descent from the 
summits of pleasure, though the vale of misery below may 
appear at first dark and gloomy, yet the busy mind, still atten- 
tive to its own amusement, finds, as we descend, something to 
flatter and to please./ Still as we approach, the darkest objects 
appear to brighten, and the mental eye becomes adapted to its 
gloomy situatiomK 

I now proceeoed forward, and had walked about two hours, 
when I perceived what appeared at a distance like a waggon, 20 
which I was resolved to overtake ; but when I came up with it, 
found it to be a strolling company's cart, that was carrying their 
scenes and other theatrical furniture to the next village, where 
they were to exhibit. The cart was attended only by the person 
who drove it, and one of the company, as the rest of the players 
were to follow the ensuing day. "Good company upon the 
road," says the proverb, "is the shortest cut." I therefore 
entered into conversation with the poor player ; and as I once 
had some theatrical powers myself, I disserted on such topics 
with my usual freedom : but as I was pretty much unacquainted 30 
with the present st-ate of the stage, I demanded who were the 
present theatrical writers in vogue — who the Drydens and\ 
Otways of the day ? — " I fancy, sir," cried the player, " few of ' 
our modem dramatists would think themselves much honoured, 
by being compared to the writers you mention. Dryden's and 
Howe's manner, sir, are Duite out of fashion : our taste has gone 
back a whole century ; ^Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the plays 
of Shakespeare are the only things that go down." — "How," 
cried I, " is it possible the present age can be pleased with that 
antiquated dialect, that obsolete humour, those overcharged 40 
characters, which abound in the works you mention r' — " Sir," 
returned my companion/^* the public think nothing about dialect 
or humour, or character, for that is none of their business ; they 
only go to be amused, and find themselves happy when they can 
enjoy a pantomime, under the sanction of Jonson's or Shake-, 
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speare's iiame."-^" So then, I ^^ ppnaft /* or\(^A "j ^" that our modem 
dramatists are rather imitators" of Shakespeare th ap ^^ natf"^^ 
-^*'To ^y the truth," Returned my compamon, ^*I don't know 
that they imitate anything at all ; nor, indeed, does the public 
require it of them ; it is not the composition of the piece, but 
the number of starts and attitudes that may be introduced into 
it, that elicits applause. I have known a piece, with not one 
jest in the whole, shrugged into popularity, and another saved, 
by the poet's throwing in a fit of the gripes. No, sir, the works 

10 of Congreve and Farquhar have too much wit in them for the 
present taste ; our modem dialect is much more natural" 

By this time, the equipage of the strolling company was 
arrived at the village, which, it seems, had been apprised of 
our approach, and was come out to gaze at us ; for my com- 
panion observed, that strollers always have more spectators 
without doors than within. I did not consider the impropriety 
of my being in such company, till I saw a mob gather about me. 
I therefore took shelter, as fast as possible, in the first alehouse 
that offered ; and being shown into the common room, was 

20 accosted by a very well-dressed gentleman, who demanded 
whether I was the real chaplain of the company, or whether 
it was only to be mv masquerade character in the play ? Upon 
informing him of the truth, and that I did not belong, in any 
sort, to the company, he was condescending enough to desire 
me and the player to partake in a bowl of punch, over which he 
discussed modern politics with great earnestness and interest. 
I set him down, in my own mind, for nothing less than a 
parliament-man at least ; but was almost confirmed in my con- 
jectures, when, upon asking what there was in the house for 

30 supper, he insisted that the player and I should sup with him 
at his house ; with which request, after some entreaties, we 
were prevailed on to comply. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The detcription of a person discontented with the present Oovernmentt and 

apprehensive of the loss of our lU>erties, 

The house where we were to be entertained lying at a small 
distance from the village, our inviter observed, that as the 
coach was not ready, he would conduct us on foot ; and we 
soon arrived at one of the most magnificent mansions I bad 
seen in that part of the country. The apartment into which 
40 we were shown was ]>erfectly elegant and modern : he went to 
give orders for supper, while the player, with a wink, obsepr^ 
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that we were perfectly in luck. Our entertainer soon returned; 
an elegant supper was brought in ; two or three ladies in easy 
dishabille were introduced, and the conversation began with 
some sprightliness. Politics, however, was the subject on 
which our entertainer chiefly expatiated ; for he asserted that 
liberty was at once his boast and his terror. After the cloth 
was removed, he asked me if I had seen the last Monitor? 
to which, replying in the negative, " What I nor the Auditor, 
I suppose?" cried he. "Neither, sir," returned I. "That's 
strange, very strange I " replied my entertainer. " Now, I read 10 
all tlie politics that come out : the Daily, the Public, the Ledger, 
the (chronicle, the London Evening, the Whitehall Evening, the 
seventeen Magazines, and the two Reviews ; and, though they 
hate each other, I love them all. Liberty, sir, liberty is the 
Briton's boast ! and, by all my coal-mines in Cornwall, I rever- 
ence its guardians." — "Then, it is to be hoped," cried I, "vou 
reverence the king?" — "Yes," returned my entertainer, "when 
he does what we would have him ; but if he goes on as he 
has done of late, I'll never trouble myself more witn his matters. 
I say nothing. I think, only, I could have directed some things 20 
better. I don't think there has been a sufficient number of 
advisers : he should advise with every person willing to give 
him advice, and then we should have things done in another 
guess manner." 

" I wish," cried I, " that such intruding advisers were fixed in 
the pillory. It should be the duty of honest men to assist the 
weaker side of our constitution, that sacred power that has for 
some years been every day declining, and losmg its due share of 
influence in the state. But these ignorants still continue the 
same cry of liberty, and, if they have any weight, basely throw it 30 
into the subsiding scale." 

" How ! " cried one of the ladies, " do I live to see one so base, 
80 sordid, as to be an enemy to liberty, and a defender of 
tyrants ? Liberty, that sacred gift of Heaven, that glorious 
privilege of Britons ! " 

" Can it be possible," cried our entertainer, " that there should 
be any found at present advocates for slavery ? Any who are 
for meanly giving up the privileges of Britons ? Can any, sir, 
be so abject?" 

" No, sir," replied I, " I am for liberty I that attribute of 40 

fods ! Glorious liberty ! that theme of modem declamation ! 
would have all men kings ! I would be a king myself. We 
have all naturally an equal right to the throne : we are all 
originally equal. This is my opinion, and was once the opinion 
of a set of honest men who were called Levellera They tried 

E 
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to erect themselves into a community, where all should be 

equally free. But, alas ! it would never answer : for there 

were some among them streBgerr^tud -some more xuuming, than 

others, and these became masters of the rest ; for, as sure as 

your groom rides your horses, because he is a cunninger animal 

than they, so surely will the animal that is cimninger or stronger 

I than he, sit upon his shoulders in turn. /Since, then, it ia 

/ entailed upon humanity to submit, and some are bom to com - 

I mand and others to obey, the question is, as there must be 

(lot)' ran la, wheLlier it ia belter to have them in the same house 
with us, or in the same village, or, still farther off, in the 
metropolis/ Now, sir, for ray own part, as I naturally hate 
.^ the face of a tyrant, the farther off he is removed from rae the 
better pleased am I. The generality of mankind also are of my 
way of thinking, and have unanimouslv created one king, whose 
election at once diminishes the number of tyrants, and puts 
tyranny at the greatest distance from the greatest number of 
people. Now, the great, who were tyrants themselves before 
the election of one tyrant, are naturally averse to a power raised 

20 over them, and whose weight must ever lean heaviest on the 
subordinate orders. It..is_tnQ interest of the great^ therefore, to 
diminisli_kingyrDgwer,as_mucha3.. possible ; because, whatever 
they take from that is naturally restored to themselves ; and all 
they have to do in the state is to undermine the single tyrant, 
by which they resume their primeval authority. Now, the state 
may be so circumstanced, or its laws may be so disposed, or its 
men of opulence so minded, as all to conspire in carrying on this 
business of undermining monarchy. For, in the first place, 
if the circumstances of our state be such as to favour the 

30 accumulation of wealth, and make ithe opulent still more rich, 
this will increase their ambition. /An accumulation of wealth, 
however, must necessarily be the consequence, when, as at 
present, more riches flow in from external commerce than arise 
from internal industry; for external commerce can only be 
managed to advantage by the rich, and they have also at the 
same time all the emoluments arising from internal industry; so 
that the rich, with us, have two sources of wealth, whereas the 
poor have but one. For this reason, wealth, in all commercial 
states, is found to accumulate ; and all such have hitherto in 

40 time become aristocratical. Again, the very laws also of this 
country may contribute to the accumulation of wealth ; m 
when, by their means, the natural ties that bind the rich and 
]X)or together are broken, and it is ordained that the rich shall 
only marry with the rich ; or when the learned are held 
unqualifiea to serve their country as counsellors, merely from 
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a defect of opulence, and wealth is thus made the object of a, 
wise man's ambition : by these means, I say, and such means as 
these, riches will accumulate. Now, the possessor of accumu- 
lated wealth, when furnished with the necessaries and pleasures 
of life has no other method to employ the superfluity of his 
fortune but in purchasing power. That is, differently speaking, 
in making dependants, by purchasing the liberty of the needy 
or the venal, of men who are willing to bear the mortification of 
contiguous tyranny for bread. Thus each very opulent man 
generally gathers round him a circle of the poorest of the 10 
people; and the polity abounding in accumulated wealth may 
be compared to a Cartesian system, each orb with a vortex of its 
own. Those, however, who are willing to move in a great man's 
vortex, are only such as must be slaves, the rabble of mankind, 
whose souls and whose education are adapted to servitude, and 
who know nothing of liberty except the name. But there must 
still be a large number of the people without the sphere of the 
opulent man's influence ; namely, that order of men which sub- 
sists between the very rich and the very rabble ; those men who 
are possessed of too large fortunes to submit to the neighbour- 20 
ing man in power, and yet are too poor to set up for tyranny 
themselves. In this middle order of mankind are generally to 
be found all the arts, wisdom, and virtues of society. This 
order alone is known to be the true preserver of freedom, and 
may be called the people. Now, it may happen that this 
middle order of mankind may lose all its influence in a state, 
and its voice be in a manner drowned in that of the rabble : for, 
if the fortune sufficient for qualifying a person at present to 
give his voice in state affairs be ten times less than was judged 
suflScient upon forming the constitution, it is evident that great 30 
numbers of the rabble will thus be introduced into the political 
system, and they, ever moving in the vortex of the great, will 
follow where greatness shall direct. In such a state, therefore, 
all that the middle order has left is to preserve the prerogative 
and privileges of the one principal governor with the most 
sacred circumspection. For he divides the power of the rich, 
and calls off the great from falling with tenfold weight on the 
middle order placed beneath them. The middle order may be 
compared to a town of which the opulent are forming the siege, 
and of which the governor from without is hastening the relief. 40 
While the besiegers are in dread of an enemy over them, it is 
but natural to offer the townsmen the most specious terms ; to 
flatter them with sounds, and amuse them with privileges ; but 
if they once defeat the governor from behind, the walls of the 
town will be but a small defence to its inhabitants. What they 
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may then expect, may be seen by turning our eyes to Holland, 

(Genoa, or Venice, where the laws govern the poor, and the rich 
govern the law. I am then for, and would die for monarchy, 
sacred monarchy : for if there be anything sacred amongst men, 
it must be the anointed Sovereign of his people ; and every 
diminution of his power, in war or in peace, is an infringement 
upon the real liberties of the subject. The sounds of Liberty, 
.Patriotism, and Britons, have already done much ; it is to be 
I hoped that the true sons of freedom will prevent their ever 

10 doing more. I have known many of these pretended champions 
for liberty in my time, yet do I not remember one that was not 
in his heart and in his family a tyrant." 

My warmth, I found, had lengthened this harangue beyond 
the rules of good breeding ; but the impatience of my enter- 
tainer, who often strove to interrupt it, could be restrained no 
longer. " What ! " cried he, " then I have been all this while 
entertaining a Jesuit in parson's clothes ! But, by all the coal- 
mines of Cornwall, out he shall pack, if my name be Wilkinson." 
I now found I had gone too far, and asked pardon for the 

20 warmth with which I had spoken. " Pardon I " returned he, in 
a fury : "I think such principles demand ten thousand pardons. 
What ! give up liberty, property, and, as the Gazetteer says, lie 
dcwn to be saadled with wooden shoes ! Sir, I insist upon your 
marching out of this house immediately, to prevent worse con- 
sequences : sir, I insist upon it." I was going to repeat ray 
remonstrances, but just then we heard a footman's rap at the 
door, and the two ladies cried out, *^As sure as death, there is 
our master and mistress come home !'' It seems my entertainer 
was all this while only the butler, who, in his master's absence, 

30 had a mind to cut a figure, and be for a while the gentleman 
himself; and, to say the truth, he talked politics as well as 
most country gentlemen do. But nothing could now exceed my 
confusion upon seeing the gentleman and his lady enter ; nor 
was their surprise, at finding such company and good cheer, less 
than ours. *^ Gentlemen," cried the real master of the house to 
me and my companion, " my wife and I are your most humble 
servants ; but I protest this is so unexpected a favour, that we 
almost sink under the obligation." However unexpected our 
company might be to them, theirs, I am sure, was still more so 

40 to us, and I was struck dumb with the apprehensions of m^ 
own absurdity, when whom should I next see enter the room 
but my dear Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was formerly designed 
to be married to my son George, but whose match was broken 
off, as already related. As soon as she saw me, she fiew to my 
arms with the utmost joy. " My dear sir," cried she, " to what 
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happy accident is it that we owe so unexpected a visit ? I am 
sure my uncle and aunt will be in raptures when they find they 
have the good Dr. Primrose for their guest." Upon hearing my 
name, the old gentleman and lady very politely stepped up, and 
welcomed me with most cordial hospitality. Nor could they 
forbear smiling, upon being informed of the nature of my 
present visit : but the unfortunate butler, whom they at first 
seemed disposed to turn away, was at my intercession forgiven. 
Mr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the house belonged, now 
insisted upon having the pleasure of my stay for some days ; 10 
and as their niece, my charming pupil, whose mind in some 
measure had been formed under my own instructions, joined in 
their entreaties, I complied. That night I was shown to a 
magnificent chamber; and the next morning early Miss Wilmot 
desired to walk with me in the garden, which was decorated in 
the modern manner. After some time spent in pointing out the 
beauties of the place, she inquired with seeming unconcern, 
when last I had heard from my son George. — " Alas ! madam," 
cried I, "he has now been nearly three years absent, without 
ever writing to his friends or me. Where he is I know not ; 20 
perhaps I shall never see him or happiness more. No, my dear 
madam, we shall never more see such pleasing hours as were 
once spent by our fireside at Wakefield. My little family are 
now dispersing very fast, and poverty has brought not only 
want, but infamy upon us." The good-natured girl let fall a 
tear at this account ; but as I saw her possessed of too much 
sensibility, I forebore a more minute detail of our sufierings. 
It was, however, some consolation to me to find that time had 
made no alteration in her afiections, and that she had rejected 
several matches that had been made her since our leaving her 30 
part of the country. She led me round all the extensive im- 
provements of the place, pointing to the several walks and 
arbours, and at the same time catching from every object a hint 
for some new question relative to my son. In this manner we 
spent the forenoon, till the bell summoned us in to dinner, 
where we found the manager of the strolling company that I 
mentioned before, who was come to dispose of tickets for the 
Fair Penitent, which was to be acted that evening : the part of 
Horatio by a young gentleman who had never appeared on any 
Istage. He seemed to be very warm in the praise of the new 40 
performer, and averred that he never saw any who bid so fair 
for excellence. Acting, he observed, was not learned in a day ; 
"but this gentleman," continued he, "seems born to tread the 
stage. His voice, his figure, and attitudes are all admirable. 
We caught him up accidentally in our journey down." This 
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account in some measure excited our curiosity, and, at the 
entreaty of the ladies, I was prevailed upon to accompany them 
to the play-house, which was no other than a barn. As the 
company with which I went was incontestably the chief of the 
place, we were received with the greatest respect, and placed in 
the front seat of the theatre, where we sat for some time with 
no small impatience to see Horatio make his appearance. The 
new performer advanced at last ; and let parents think of my 
sensations by their own, when I found it was my unfortunate 

10 sou ! He was going to begin ; when, turning his eyes upon the 
audience, he perceived Miss Wilmot and me, and stood at once 
speechless and immoveable. 

The actors behind the scene, who ascribed this pause to his 
natural timidity, attempted to encourage him ; but instead of 
going on, he burst into a flood of tears, and retired off the stage. 
I don't know what were my feelings on this occasion, for they 
succeeded with too much rapidity for description ; but I was 
soon awaked from this disagreeable reverie by Miss Wilmot, 
who, pale and with a trembling voice, desired me to conduct 

20 her back to her uncle's. When got home, Mr. Arnold, who was 
as yet a stranger to our extraordinary behaviour, being informed 
that the new performer was my son, sent his coach and an 
invitation for him ; and as he persisted in his refusal to appear 
again upon the stage, the players put another in his place, and 
we soon had him with us. Mr. Arnold gave him the kindest 
reception, and I received him with my usual transport ; for I 
could never counterfeit false resentment. Miss Wilmot's recep- 
tion was mixed with seeming neglect, and yet I could perceive 
she acted a studied part. The tumult in her mind seemed not 

30 yet abated : she said twenty giddy things that looked like joy, 
and then laughed loud at her own want of meaning. At intervals 
she would take a sly peep at the glass, as if happy in the con- 
sciousness of unresisted beauty ; and often would ask questions 
without giving any manner of attention to the answers. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The History of a philosophic Vagabond^ pursuing Novelty, hut loiing 

Content, 

After we had supped, Mrs. Arnold politely offered to send a 
couple of her footmen for my son's baggage, which he at first 
seemed to decline ; but upon her pressing the request, he was 
40 obliged to inform her, that a stick and wallet were all the move- 
able things upon this earth that he could boast of. " Why, aj, 
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my son," cried I, "you left me but poor, and poor I find you are 
come back : and yet I make no doubt you have seen a great 
deal of the worid." — " Yes, sir," replied my son, " but travelling 
after Fortune is not the way to secure her ; and, indeed, of late 
I have desisted from the pursuit." — " I fancy, sir," cried Mrs. 
Arnold, "that the account of your adventures would be amusing ; 
the first part of them I have often heard from my niece ; but 
could the company prevail for the rest, it would be an additional 
obligation." " Madam," replied my son, " I promise you the 
pleasure you have in hearing will not be half so great as my 10 
vanity in repeating them ; yet in the whole narrative I can 
scarcely promise you one adventure, as my account is rather of 
what I saw than what I did. The first misfortune of my life, 
wliich you all know, was great ; but though it distressed, it 
could not sink me. No person ever had a better knack at 
hoping than I. The less kind I found Fortune at one time, the 
more I expected from her another ; and being now at the 
bottom of her wheel, every new revolution might lift, but could 
not depress me. I proceeded, therefore, towards London in a 
fine njoming, no way uneasy about to-morrow, but cheerful as 20 
the birds that carolled by the road ; and comforted myself with 
reflecting, that London was the mart where abilities of every 
kind were sure of meeting distinction and reward. 

" Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first care was to deliver 
your letter of recommendation to our cousin, who was himself in 
little better circumstances than I. My first scheme, you know, 
sir, was to be usher at an academy ; and I asked his advice on 
the affair. Our cousin received the proposal with a true sardonic 
grin. * Ay,* cried he, * this is indeed a very pretty career that 
has been chalked out for you. I have been an usher at a 30 
boarding-school myself ; and may I die by an anodyne necklace, 
but I had rather be an under-turnkey in Newgate. I was up 
early and late ; I was browbeat by the master, hated for my 
ugly face by the mistress, worried by the boys within, and 
never permitted to stir out to meet civility abroad. But are 
you sure you are fit for a school ? Let me examine you a little. 
Have you been bred apprentice to the business?' — *No.' — *Then 
you won't do for a school. Can you dress the boys' hair ? ' — 
'No.' — *Then you won't do for a school. Have you had the small- 
pox ? ' — * No.' — * Then you won't do for a school. Can you lie 40 
three in a bed ? ' — * No.' — * Then you will never do for a school. 
Have you got a good stomach ?'—* Yes.'— * Then you will by no 
means do for a school. No, sir : if you are for a genteel, easy 
profession, bind yourself seven years an apprentice to turn a 
cutler^s wheel : but avoid a school by any jneans. Yet come,' 
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continued he, * I see you are a lad of spirit and soma/ learning ; 
what do you think of commencing autnor, like rae j/^You have^' 
read in books, no doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade. 
At present Til show you forty very dull fellows about town that 
live by it in opulence ; all honest jog-trot men, who go on 
smoothly and dully, and write historv and politics, and are 
praised : men, sir, who, had they been bred cobblers, would all 
their lives have only mended shoes, but never made them.// 
" Finding that there was no great degree of gentility affixed 

10 to the character of an usher, I resolved to accept his proposal ; 
and having the highest respect for literature, hailed the antiqtca 
mater of Grub-street with reverence. I thought it my glory to 
pursue a track which Dryden and Otway trod before me. I 
considered the goddess of this region as the parent of excellence ; 
and however an intercourse with the world might give us good 
sense, the poverty she entailed I supposed to be the nurse of 
genius ! Big with these reflections, I sat down, and finding 
that the best things remained to be said on the wrong side, 
I resolved to write a book that should be wholly new. I there- 

20 fore dressed up three paradoxes with some ingenuity. They 
were false, indeed, but they were new. The jewels of truth 
have been so often imported by others, that nothing was left for 
me to import but some splendid things that at a distance looked 
every bit as well. Witness, you powers, what fancied import- 
ance sat perched upon my quill while I was writing ! The 
whole learned world, I made no doubt, would rise to oppose my 
systems : but then I was prepared to oppose the whole learned 
world. Like the porcupine, I sat seli-collected, with a quill 
pointed against every opposer." 

30 " Well said, my boy," cried I : " and what subject did you treat 
upon ? I hope you did not pass over the importance of mono- 
gamy. But I interrupt : go on. You published your paradoxes ; 
weji, and what did the learned world say to your paradoxes V* 

X* Sir," replied my son, " the learned world said nothing to my 
paradoxes ; nothing at all, sir. Every man of them was em- 
ployed in praising his friends and himself, or condemning his 
enemies ; and unfortunately, as I had neither, I suffered the 
crudest mortification, — neglect. /^ 

" As I was meditating, one d&v, in a coffee-house, on the fate 

40 of my paradoxes, a little man happening to enter the room, 
placed himself in the box before me ; and after some preliminary 
discourse, finding me to be a scholar, drew out a bundle of pro- 
posals, begging me to subscribe to a new edition be was going 
to give to the world of Propertius, with notes. This demand 
necessarily produced a reply that I had no money; and that 
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concession led him to inquire into the nature of my expectations. 
Finding that my expectations were just as great as my purse, — 
* I see,' cried he, * you are unacquainted with the town : I'll 
teach you a part of it. Look at these proposals, — upon these 
very proposals I have subsisted very comfortably for twelve 
years. The moment a nobleman returns from his travels, a 
Creolian arrives from Jamaica, or a dowager from her country 
seat, I strike for a subscription. I first besiege their hearts 
with flattery, and then pour in my proposals at the breach. If 
they subscribe readily the first time, I renew my request to beg 10 
a dedication fee : if they let me have that, I smite them once 
more for engraving their coat of arms at the top. Thus,' con- 
tinued he, * I live by vanity, and laugh at it. But, between 
ourselves, I am now too well known : I should be glad to 
borrow your face a bit. A nobleman of distinction has just 
returned from Italy ; my face is familiar to his porter ; but if 
you bring this copy of verses, my life for it you succeed, and we 
divide the spoil.' " 

"Bless us, George," cried I, "and is this the employment of 
poets now? Do men of exalted talents thus stoop to beggary? 20 
Can they so far disgrace their calling, as to make a vile traffic of 
praise for bread ? " 

" Oh no, sir," returned he, " a true poet can never be so base ; 
for wherever there is genius, there is pride. The creatures I 
now describe are only beggars in rhyme. The real poet, as he 
braves every hardship for fame, so he is equally a coward to 
contempt; and none but those who are unworthy protection 
condescend to solicit it. 

" Having a mind too proud to stoop to such indignities, and 
yet a fortune too humble to hazard a second attempt for fame, 30 
I was nOw obliged to take a middle course, and write for bread. 
But I was unqualified for a profession where mere industry 
alone was to ensure success. I could not suppress my lurking 
passion for applause ; but usually consumed that time in efforts 
after excellence which takes up but little room, when it should 
have been more advantageously employed in the diff*usive pro- 
ductions of fruitful mediocrity. My little piece would therefore 
come forth in the midst of periodical publications, unnoticed 
and unknown. The public were more importantly employed 
than to observe the easy simplicity of my style, or the harmony 40 
of my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown off to oblivion. / 
My essays were buried among the essays upon liberty. Eastern 
tales, and cures for the bite of a mad dog ; while Philautos, 
Philalethes, Philelutheros, and Philanthropes, all wrote better, 
because they wrote faster than I. 
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" Now, therefore, I ,began to associate with none but dis- 
appointed authors like myself, who praised, deplored, and 
despised each other. /The satisfaction we found in every cele- 
brated writer's attempts was inversely as their merits./ 1 found 
that no genius in another could please me. My i^ortunate 
paradoxes had entirely dried up that source of comfort. I could 
neither read nor write with satisfaction ; for excellence in 
another was my aversion, and writing was my trade. 

" In the midst of these gloomy reflections, as I was one day 
10 sitting on a bench in St. James's Park, a young gentleman of 
distinction, who had been my intimate acquaintance at the 
university, approached me. We saluted each other with some 
hesitation ; he almost ashamed of being known to one who made 
so shabby an appearance, and I afraid of a repulse. But my 
suspicions soon vanished ; for Ned Thornhill was at the bottom 
a very good-natured fellow." 

" What did you say, George ? " interrupted I. " Thornhill, 

was not that his name ? It can certainly be no other than my 

landlord." — " Bless me," cried Mrs. Arnold, " is Mr. Thornhill so 

20 near a neighbour of yours ? He has long been a friend in our 

family, and we expect a visit from him shortly." 

" My friend's first care," continued my son, " was to alter my 
appearance by a very fine suit of his own clothes, and then I 
was admitted to his table, upon the footing of half friend, half 
underling. My business was to attend him at auctions, to put 
him in spirits when he sat for his picture, to take the left hand 
in his chariot when not filled by another, and to assist when he 
had a mind for a frolic. Besides this, I had twenty other little 
employments in the family. I was to do many small things 
30 without bidding : to carry the corkscrew ; to stand godfather to 
all the butler's children ; to sing when I was bid ; to be never 
out of humour ; always to be humble, and, if I could, to be 
very happy. 

" In tnis honourable post, however, I was not without a rival. 
A captain of marines, who was formed for the place by nature, 
opposed mo in my patron's affections. His mother had been 
laundress to a man of quality, and thus he early acquired a 
taste for pedigree. As this gentleman made it the study of 
his life to be acquainted with lords, though he was dismissed 
40 from several for his stupidity, yet he found many of them who 
were as dull as himself, that permitted his assiduities. As 
flattery was his trade, he practised it with the easiest address 
imaginable ; but it came awkward and stifl* from me : and as 
every day my |)atron'8 desire of flattery increased, so, every 
hour, being better acquainted with his defects, I became more 
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unwilling to cive it. Thus, I was once more fairly going to 
give up the field to the captain, when my friend found occasion 
For my assistance. This was nothing less than to fight a duel 
for him with a gentleman, whose sister it was pretended he had 
used ill. I readily complied with his request ; and though I see 
you are displeased at my conduct, yet, as it was a debt indis- 
pensably due to friendship, I could not refuse. I undertook the 
affair, disarmed my antagonist, and soon after had the pleasure 
of finding, that the lady was only a woman of the town, and the 
fellow her bully and a sharper. This piece of service was repaid 10 
with the warmest professions of gratitude ; but, as my friend 
was to leave town in a few days, he knew no other method of 
serving me but by recommending me to his uncle. Sir William 
Thornhill, and another nobleman of great distinction, who en- 
joyed a post under the government. When he was gone, my 
first care was to carry his recommendatory letter to his uncle, 
a man whose character for every virtue was universal, yet just. 
I was received by his servants with the most hospitable smiles ; 
for the looks of the domestic ever transmit the master's bene- 
volence. Being shown into a grand apartment, where Sir 20 
William soon came to me, I delivered my message and letter, 
which he read, and, after pausing some minutes, — *Pray, sir,' 
cried he, * inform me what you have done for my kinsman to 
deserve this warm recommendation ? But I suppose, sir, I 
guess your merits : you have fought for him ; and so you would 
expect a reward from me for being the instrument of his vices. 
I wish— sincerely wish, that my present refusal may be some 
punishment for your guilt ; but still more, that it may be some 
inducement to your repentance.' The severity of this rebuke I 
bore patiently, because I knew it was just. My whole expecta- 30 
tions now, therefore, lay in my letter to the great man. As the 
doors of the nobility are almost ever beset with beggars, all 
ready to thrust in some sly petition, I found it no easy matter 
to gain admittance. However, after bribing the servants with 
half my worldly fortune, I was at last shown into a spacious 
apartment, my letter being previously sent up for his lordship's 
inspection. During this anxious interval, I had full time to look 
round me. Every thing was grand and of happy contrivance : 
the paintings, the furniture, the gildings, petrined me with awe, 
and raised my idea of the owner. Ah, thought I to myself, how 40 
verj' great must the possessor of all these things be, who carries 
in his head the business of the state, and whose house displays 
half the wealth of a kingdom ! sure his genius must be un- 
fathomable ! — During these awful reflections, I heard a step 
come heavily forward. Ah, this is the great man himself ! No; 
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it was only a chambermaid. Another foot was heard soon after. 
This must be he! No; it was only the great man's valet-de- 
chambre. At last his lordship actually made his appearance. 
* Are you/ cried he, * the bearer of this here letter ? ' I answered 
with a bow. *I learn by this,' continued he, *as how that,' — 
But just at that instant a servant delivered him "a card, and, 
without taking farther notice, he went out of the room, and left 
me to digest my own happiness at leisure. I saw no more of 
him, till told by a footman that his lordship was going to his 

10 coach at the door. Down I immediately followed, and joined my 
voice to that of three or four more, who came, like me, to petition 
for favours. His lordship, however, went too fast for us, and 
was gaining his chariot door witli large strides, when I hallooed 
out to know if I was to have any reply. He was, by this time, 
got in, and muttered an answer, half of which onlv I heard, the 
other half was lost in the rattling of his chariot- wheels. I stood 
for some time with my neck stretched out, in the posture of one 
that was listening to catch the glorious sounds, till, looking 
round me, I found myself alone at his lordship's gate. 

20 " My patience," continued my son, " was now quite exhausted : 
stung with the thousand indignities I had met with, I was 
willing to cast myself away, and only wanted the gulf to receive 
me. I regarded myself as one of those vile things that Nature 
designed should be thrown by into her lumber-room, there to 
perish in obscurity. I had still, however, half-a-guiuea left, and 
of that I thought Nature herself should not deprive me ; but in 
order to be sure of this, I was resolved to go instantly and spend 
it while I had it, and then trust to occurrences for the rest. As 
I was going along with this resolution, it happened that Mr. 

30 Crispe's office seemed invitingly open to give me a welcome 
reception. In this office, Mr. Crispe kmdly oflfers all his 
Majesty's subjects a generous promise of £30 a year, for which 
promise all they give in return is their liberty for life, and per- 
mission to let him transport them to America as slaves. I was 
happy at finding a place where I could lose my fears in despera- 
tion, and entered this cell (for it had the appearance of one) with 
the devotion of a monastic. Here I found a number of poor 
creatures, all in circumstances like myself, expecting the arrival 
of Mr. Criape, presenting a true epitome of English impatience. 

40 Each untractable soul at variance with Fortune wreaked her 
injuries on their own hearts : but Mr. Crispe at last came down, 
and all our nmrniurs were huslied. He deigned to regard 
me with an air of peculiar approbation, and indeed he was the 
first man who, for a month past, had talked to me with smiles. 
After a few questions, he found I was fit for everything in the 
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world. He paused a while upon the properest means of pro- 
viding for me : and slapping his forehead as if he had found it, 
assured me that there was at that time an embassy talked of 
from the synod of Pennsylvania to the Chickasaw Indians, and 
that he would use his interest to get me made secretary. I 
knew in my own heart that the fellow lied, and yet his promise 
gave me pleasure, there was something so magnificent in the 
sound. I fairly therefore divided my half-guinea, one half of 
which went to be added to his thirty thousand pounds, and with 
the other half I resolved to go to the next tavern, to be there 10 
more happy than he. 

" As I was going out with that resolution, I was met at the 
door by the captain of a ship with whom I had formerly some 
little acquaintance, and he agreed to be my companion over a 
bowl of punch. As I never chose to make a secret of my cir- 
cumstances, he assured me that I was upon the very point of 
ruin, in listening to the ofiice-keeper's promises ; for that he 
only designed to sell me to the plantations. * But,' continued 
he, * I fancy you might, by a much shorter voyage, be very easily 
put into a genteel way of bread. Take my advice. My ship sails 20 
to-morrow for Amsterdam : what if you go in her as a passenger? 
The moment you land, all you have to do is to teach the Dutch- 
men English, and I'll warrant you'll get pupils and money 
enough. I suppose you understand English,' added he, *by 
this time, or the deuce is in it.* I confidently assured him of 
that ; but expressed a doubt whether the Dutch would be willing 
to learn English. He affirmed, with an oath, that they were fond 
of it to distraction ; and upon that affirmation I agreed with his 
proposal, and embarked the next day to teach the Dutch English 
in Holland. The wind was fair, our voyage short ; and after 30 
having paid my passage with half my moveables, I found myself, 
fallen as from the skies, a stranger in one of the principal streets 
of Amsterdam. In this situation I was unwilling to let any 
time pass unemployed in teaching. I addressed myself, there- 
fore, to two or three of those I met whose appearance seemed 
most promising ; but it was impossible to make ourselves mutually 
understood. It was not till this very moment I recollected, that 
in order* to teach the Dutchmen English, it was necessary that 
they should first teach me Dutch. How I came to overlook so 
obvious an objection is to me amazing ; but certain it is I over- 40 
looked it. v^^ 

" This scheme thus blown up, I had some thoughts of fairly ^^ 
shipping back to England again, but falling into company with 
an Irish student, who was returning from Louvain, our conversa- 
tion turning upon topics of literature, (for, by the way, it may 
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be observed that I always forgot the meanness of my circum- 
stances when I could converse upon such subjects,) from him I 
learned that there were not two men in his whole university 
who understood Greek. This amazed me. I instantly resolved 
to travel to Louvain, and there live by teaching Greek : and in 
this design I was heartened by ray brother student, who threw 
out some hints that a fortune might be got by it. 

" I set boldly forward the next morning. Every day lessened 
the burden of my moveables, like -^sop and his basket of bread; 

10 for I paid them for my lodgings to the Dutch, as I travelled on. 
When I came to Louvain, I was resolved not to go sneaking to 
the lower professors, but openly tendered my talents to the 
Principal himself. I went, had admittance, and offered him my 
service as a master of the Greek language, which I had been told 
was a desideratum in his university. The Principal seemed at 
first to doubt of my abilities ; but of these I offered to convince 
him, by turning a part of any Greek author he should fix upon 
into L^tin. Finding me perfectly earnest in my proposal, he 
addressed me thus : * You see me, young man ; I never learned 

20 Greek, and I don't find that I have ever missed it. I have had 
a Doctor's cap and gown without Greek ; I have ten thousand 
florins a year without Greek ; I eat heartily without Greek ; 
and, in short,' continued he, *as I don't know Greek, I do not 
believe there is any good in it.' 

" I was now too far from home to think of returning ; so I 
resolved to go forward. I had some knowledge of music, with 
a tolerable voice, and now turned what was my amusement into 
a present means of subsistence. I passed among the harmless 
peasants of Flanders, and among such of the French as were 

30 poor enough to be very merry ; for I ever found them sprightly 
m proportion to their wants. Whenever I approached a peasant's 
house towards nightfall, I played one of my most merry tunes, 
and that procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence for 
the next day. I once or twice attempted to play for people of 
fashion, but they always thought ray performance odious, and 
never rewarded me even with a trifle. This was to me the more 
extraordinary, as, whenever I used, in better days, to play for 
company, when playing was my amusement, mv music never 
failed to throw them into raptures, and the laaies especially; 

40 but as it was now my only means, it was received with contempt 
— a proof how ready the world is to underrate those talents by 
winch a man is supported. 

7 In this manner I proceeded to Paris, with no design but just 
to look about me, and then to go forward. The people of "Atib 
are much fonder of strangers that have money, than thoee that 
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have vrit^As I could not boast much of either, I was no great 
favourite. After walking about the town four or five days, and 
seeing the outsides of the best houses, I was preparing to leave 
this retreat of venal hospitality, when passing through one of 
the principal streets, whom should I meet but our cousin, to 
whom you first recommended me. This meeting was very agree- 
able to me, and I believe not displeasing to him. He inquired 
into the nature of my journey to Paris, and informed me of 
his own business there, which was to collect pictures, medals, 
intaglios, and antiques of all kinds, for a gentleman in London 10 
who had just steppecl into taste and a large fortune. I was the 
more surprised at seeing our cousin pitched upon for this office, 
as he himself had often assured me he knew nothing of the 
matter. Upon asking how he had been taught the art of a 
coguoscento so very suddenly, he assured me that nothing was 
more easv. The whole secret consisted in a strict adherence to 
two rules : the one, always to observe the picture might have 
been better if the painter had taken more pains ; and the other, 
to praise the works of Pietro Perugino. *But,' says he, *aa I 
once taught you how to be an author in London, I'll now under- 20 
take to instruct you in the art of picture-buying at Paris.' v 

" With this proposal I very readily closed, as it was a living, / 
and now all my ambition was to live. I went therefore to his 
lodgings, improved my dress by his assistance ; and, after some 
time, accompanied him to auctions of pictures, where the English 
gentry were expected to be purchasers. I was not a little sur- 
prised at his intimacy with people of the best of fashion, who 
referred themselves to his judgment upon every picture or medal, 
as to an unerring standard of taste. He made very good use of 
my assistance upon these occasions ; for, when asked his opinion, 30 
he would gravely take me aside and ask mine, shrug, look wise, 
return, and assure the company that he could give no opinion 
upon an affair of so much importance. Yet there was sometimes 
an occasion for a more supported assurance. I remember to have 
seen him, after giving his opinion that the colouring of a picture 
was not mellow enough, very deliberately take a brusn with 
brown varnish, that was accidently lying by, and rub it over tlie 
piece with great composure before all the company, and then 
asked if he had not improved the tints. 

" When he had finished his commission in Paris, he left me 40 
strongly recommended to several men of distinction, as a person 
very proper for a travelling tutor ; and after some time, I was 
employed in that capacity by a gentleman who brought his ward 
to Paris, in order to set him forward on his tour through Europe. 
I was to be the young gentleman's governor ; but with a proviso, 
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that he should always be permitted to govern himself. My 
pupil, in fact, understood the art of guiding in money concerns 
much better than I. He was heir to a fortune of about two 
hundred thousand pounds, left him by an uncle in the West 
Indies ; and his guardians, to qualify him for the management of 
it, had bound him apprentice to an attorney. Thus avarice was 
his prevailing passion : all his questions on the road were, how 
money might be saved ; which was the least expensive course of 
travel ; whether anything could be bought that would turn to 
10 account when disposed of again in London ? Such curiosities on 
the way as could be seen for nothing, he was ready enough to 
look at ; but if the sight of them was to be paid for, he usually 
asserted that he had been told they were not worth seeing. He 
never paid a bill that he would not observe how amazingly 
expensive travelling was ! and all this though he was not yet 
twenty-one. When arrived at Leghorn, as we took a walk to 
look at the port and shipping, he inquired the expense of the 

Eassage by sea home to England. This he was informed was 
ut a trifle compared to his returning by land; he was therefore 

20 unable to withstand the temptation ; so paying me the small 
part of my salary that was due, he took leave, and embarked 
with only one attendant for London. 

"I now therefore was left once more upon the world at 
large ; but then, it was a thing I was used to. However, my 
skill in music could avail me nothing in a country where every 
peasant was a better musician than I : but by this time I had 
acquired another talent, which answered my purpose as well, 
and this was a skill in disputation. In all the foreign uni- 
vei-sities and convents there are, upon certain days, philosophical 

30 theses maintained against every adventitious disputant ; for 
which, if the champion opposes with any dexterity, ne can claim 
a gratuity in money, a dinner, and a bed for one night. In this 
manner, therefore, I fought my way towards England ; walked 
along from city to city ; examined mankind more nearly ; and, 
if I may so express it, saw both sides of the picture. My 
remarks, however, are but few : I found that monarchy was the 
best government for the poor to live in, and commonwealths for 
the rich. I found that riches in general were in every country . 
another name for freedom ; and that no man is so fond of libert^ 

40 himself, as not to be desirous of subjecting the will of some 
individuals in society to his own. 

" Upon my arrival in England, I resolved to pay my respects 
first to you, and then to enlist as a volunteer in the first ex- 
pedition that was going forward ; but on my journey down, my 
resolutions were changed by meeting an old acquaintance, wlio 
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I found belonged to a company of comedians that were going to 
make a summer campaign in the country. The company seemed 
not much to disapprove of me for an associate. They all, how- • 
ever, apprised me of the importance of the task at which I 
aimed; that the public was a many-headed monster, and that 
only such as had very good heads could please it : that acting 
was not to be learned in a day; and that without some tradi- 
tional shrugs, which had been on the stage, and only on the 
stage, these hundred years, I could never pretend to please. 
The next difficulty was in fitting me with parts, as almost every 10 
character was in keeping. I was driven for some time from one 
character to another, till at last Horatio was fixed upon, which^ 
the presence of the present company has happily hindered me 
from acting." 



/ 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The short continuance of friendship amongst the vicious, which is coeval 

only with mutual satisfaction. 

My son's account was too long to be delivered at once ; the first 
part of it was begun that night, and he was concluding the rest 
after dinner the next day, when the appearance of Mr. Thorn- 
hill's equipage at the door seemed to make a pause in the general 20 
satisfaction. The butler, who was now become my friend in the 
family, informed me, with a whisper, that the Squire had 
already made some overtures to Miss Wilmot, and that her aunt 
and uncle seemed highly to approve the match. Upon Mr. 
Thornhill's entering, he seemed, at seeing my son and me, to 
start back ; but I readily imputed that to surprise, and not 
displeasure. However, upon our advancing to salute him, he 
returned our greeting with the most apparent candour; and 
after a short time his presence served only to increase the 
general good humour. 30 

After tea he called me aside to inquire after my daughter ; 
but upon my informing him that my inquiry was unsuccessful, 
he seemed greatly surprised ; adding that he had been since 
frequently at my house in order to comfort the rest of my 
family, whom he left perfectly well. He then asked if I com- 
municated her misfortune to Miss Wilmot or my son ; and upon 
my replying that I had not told them as yet, he greatly approved 
my prudence and precaution, desiring me by all means to keep 
it a secret : " For at best," cried he, " it is but divulging one's 
own infamy ; and perhaps Miss Livy may not be so guilty as we 40 
all imagine." We were here interrupted by a servant who 

r 
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came to ask the Scjuire in, to stand up at country-dances: so 
that he left me quite pleased with the interest he seemed to 
take in my concerns. His addresses, however, to Miss Wilmot 
were too obvious to be mistaken : and yet, she seemed not 
perfectly pleased, but bore them rather in compliance to the 
will of her aunt than from real inclination. I had even the 
satisfaction to see her lavish some kind looks upon my un- 
fortunate son, which the other could neither extort by his 
fortune nor assiduity. Mr. Thornhill's seeming composure, 

10 however, not a little surprised me : we had now continued here 
a week at the pressing instances of Mr. Arnold ; but each day 
the more tenderness Miss Wilmot showed my son, Mr. Thorn- 
hill's friendship seemed proportionably to increase for him. 

He had formerly made us the most kind assurances of using 
his interest to serve the family ; but now his generosity wae not 
confined to promises alone. The morning I designed for my 
departure, Mr. Thornhill came to me with looks of real pleasure, 
to inform me of a piece of service he had done for hia friend 
George. This was nothing less than his having procured him 

20 an ensign's commission in one of the regiments that was going 
to the West Indies, for which he had promised but one hundred 
pounds, his interest having been sufficient to get an abatement 
of the other two. "As for this trifling piece of service," con- 
tinued the young gentleman, " I desire no other reward but the 
pleasure of having served my friend ; and as for the hundred 
pounds to be paid, if you are unable to raise it yourselves, 
I will advance it, and you shall repay me at your leisure.'* This 
was a favour we wanted words to express our sense of : I readily, 
therefore, gave my bond for the money, and testified as much 

30 gratitude as if I never intended to pay. 

George was to depart for town the next day, to secure his 

/ commission, in pursuance of his generous patron's directions, 
/ who judged it nighly expedient S) use dispatch, lest in the 
meantime another should step in with more advantageous pro- 
posals. The next morning, therefore, our young soldier was 
early prepared for his departure, and seemed the only person 
among us that was not aflected by it. Neither the fatigues and 
dangers he was going to encounter, nor the friends and mistress 
— for Miss Wilmot actually loved him — he was leaving behind, 

40 any way damped his spirits. Aft«r he had taken leave of the 

1 rest of the company, I gave him all I had, my blessing. "And 

j now, my boy," cried I, " thou art going to fight for thy country: 

remember how thy brave grandfather fought for his sacred king 

when loyalty among Britons was a virtue. Go, my boy, and 

imitate him in all but his misfortunes, if it was a misfortune 
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to die with Lord Falkland. Go, my boy, and if you fall, though 
distant, exposed, and unwept by those that love you, the most 

Erecious tears are those with which Heaven bedews the un- 
uried head of a soldier." 

The next morning I took leave of the good family, that had 
been kind enough to entertain me so long, not without several 
expressions of gratitude to Mr. Thornhill for his late bounty. I 
left them in the enjoyment of all that happiness which aflBuence 
and good breeding procure, and returned towards home, de- 
spairing of ever finding my daughter more, but sending a sigh 10 
to Heaven to spare and to forgive her. 

I was now come within about twenty miles of home, having 
hired an horee to carry me, as I was yet but weak, and com- 
forted myself with the hopes of soon seeing all I held dearest 
upon earth. But the night coming on, I put up at a little 
public-house by the road-side, and asked for the landlord's com- 
pany over a pint of wine. We sat beside his kitchen fire, which 
was the best room in the house, and chatted on politics and the 
news of the country. We happened, among other topics, to talk 
of young Squire Thornhill, who, the host assured me, was hated 20 
as much as his uncle Sir William, who sometimes came down to 
the country, was loved. He went on to observe, that he made 
it bis whole study to betray the daughters of such as received 
him to their houses, and, after a fortnight or three weeks' 
possession, turned them out unrewarded and abandoned to the 
world. As we continued our discourse in this manner, his wife, 
who had been out to get change, returned, and perceiving that 
her husband was enjoying a pleasure in which she was not a 
sharer, she asked him, in an angry tone, what he did there ? to 
which he only replied, in an ironical way, by drinking her health. 30 
"Mr. Symouds," cried she, "you use me very ill, and I'll bear it 
no longer. Here three parts of the business is left for me to do, 
and the fourth left unfinished, while you do nothing but soak 
with the guests all day long ; whereas, if a spoonful of liquor 
were to cure me of a fever, I never touch a drop." I now found 
what she would be at, and immediately poured her out a glass, 
which she received with a courtesy ; and, drinking towards my 
good health, "Sir," resumed she, "it is not so much for the value 
of the liquor I am angry, but one cannot help it when the 
house is going out of the windows. If the customers or guests 40 
are to be dunned, all the burden lies upon my back : he'd as lief 
eat that glass as budge after them himself. There, now, above 
stairs, we have a young woman who has come to take up her 
lodginjo; here, and I don't believe she has got any money, by her 
over-civility. I am certain she is very slow of payment, and I 
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wish she were put in mind of it." — "What signifies minding 
her ? " cried the host ; " if she be slow, she is sure." — " I don't 
know that," replied the wife; "but I know that I am sure she 
has been here a fortnight, and we have not yet seen the cross 
of her money." — " I suppose, my dear," cried he, " we shall have 
it all in a lump." — " In a lump ! " cried the other : " I hope we 
may get it any way; and that I am resolved we will this very 
night, or out she tramps, bag and baggage." — "Consider, my 
dear," cried the husband, " she is a gentlewoman, and deserves 

10 more respect." — "As for the matter of that," returned the hostess, 
" gentle or simple, out she shall pack with a sussarara. Gentry 
may be good things where they take : but, for my part, I never 
saw mucn good of them at the sign of the Harrow." Thus say- 
ing, she ran up a narrow flight of stairs that went from the 
kitchen to a room overhead ; and I soon perceived, by the loud- 
ness of her voice, and the bitterness of her reproaches, that no 
money was to be had from her lodger. I could hear her 
remonstrances very distinctly : " Out, I say ; pack out this 
moment ! tramp, or I'll give thee a mark thou won't be the 

20 better for this three months. What ! you trumperv, to come and 
take up an honest house without cross or coin to bless yourself 
with ! Come along, I say ! " — " Oh, dear madam," cried the 
stranger, "pity me — pity a poor abandoned creature, for one 
night, and death will soon do the rest ! " I instantly knew the 
voice of my poor ruined child Olivia. I flew to her rescue, 
while the woman was dragging her along by her hair, and I 
caught the dear f olorn wretch in my arms. " Welcome, any way 
welcome, my dearest lost one — my treasure — to your poor old 
father's bosom ! Though the vicious forsake thee, there is yet 

30 one in the world that will never forsake thee ; though thou 
hadst ten thousand crimes to answer for, he will forget them 
all ! " — "Oh, my own dear" — for minutes she could say no more 
— " my own dearest goodpapa ! Could angels be kinder ? How 
do I deserve so much ? Tne villain, I hate him and myself, to 
be a reproach to so much goodness ! You can't forgive me, I 
know you cannot." — "Yes, my child, from my heart I do forgive 
thee : only repent, and we both shall yet be happy. We shall 
see many pleasant days yet, my Olivia." — "Ah ! never, sir, 
never. The rest of my wretched life must be infamy abroad, 

40 and shame at home. But, alas ! papa, you look much paler than 
you used to do. Could such a thmg as I am give you so much 
uneasiness? Surely you have too much wisdom to take the 
miseries of my guilt upon yourself." — "Our wisdom, young 
woman," replied I. — "Ah, why so cold a name, papa?" cried she. 
** This is the first time you ever called me by so cold a name." 
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— " I ask pardon, my darling," returned I ; " but I was going to 
observe, that wisdom makes but a slow defence against trouble, 
though at last a sure one." The landlady now returned, to 
know if we did not choose a more genteel apartment ; to which 
assenting, we were shown a room where we could converse more 
freely. After we had talked ourselves into some degree of 
tranquillity, I could not avoid desiring some account of the 
gradations that led her to her present wretched situation. "That 
villain, sir," said she, " from the first day of our meeting, made 
me honourable, though private proposals." 10 

"Villain, indeed!" cried I: "and yet it in some measure 
surprises me, how a person of Mr. BurchelPs good sense and 
seeming honour could be guilty of such deliberate baseness, and 
thus step into a family to undo it." 

" My dear papa," returned my daughter, *^ you labour under a 
strange mistake. Mr. Burchell never attempted to deceive me : 
instead of that, he took every opportunity of privately admonish- 
ing me against the artifices of Mr. Thomhill, who, I now find, 
was even worse than he represented him." — " Mr. Thornhill ! " 
interrupted I ; " can it be ? " — " Yes, sir," returned she, " it was 20 
Mr. Thornhill who seduced me ; who employed the two ladies, 
as he called them, but who in fact were abandoned women of 
the town, without breeding or pity, to decoy us up to London. 
Their artifices, you may remember, would have certainly suc- 
ceeded, but for Mr. BurchelPs letter, who directed those 
reproaches at them which we all applied to ourselves. How he 
came to have so much influence as to defeat their intentions still 
remains a secret to me ; but I am convinced he was ever our 
warmest, sincerest friend." 

" You amaze me, my dear," cried I ; " but now I find my first 30 
suspicions of Mr. Thornhill's baseness were too well grounded ; 
but he can triumph in security; for he is rich, and we are poor. 
But tell me, my child, sure it was no small temptation that 
could thus obliterate all the impressions of such an education 
and so virtuous a disposition as tnine ? " 

"Indeed, sir," replied she, "he owes all his triumph to the 
desire I had of making him, and not myself, happy. I knew 
that the ceremony of our marriage, which was privately per- 
formed by a popish priest, was no way binding, and that I had 
nothing to trust to but his honour." — " What ! " interrupted I, 40 
"and were you indeed married by a priest in orders?" — ** Indeed, 
sir, we were," replied she, "though we were both sworn to 
conceal his name." — "Why then, my child, come to my arms 
again ; and now you are a thousand times more welcome than 
before ; for you are now his wife to all intents and purposes ; 
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nor can all the laws of man, though written upon tables of 
adamant, lessen the force of that sacred connexion/' 

"Alas, papa!" replied she, "you are but little acquainted with 
his viilanies : he has been married already by the same priest 
to six or eight wives more, whom, like me, he has deceived and 
abandoned." 

" Has he so ? " cried I ; " then we must hang the priest, and 
\ you shall inform against him to-morrow." — " But, sir," returned 
/ she, " will that be right, when I am sworn to secresy ? " — " My 

Ip dear," I replied, "if you have made such a promise, I cannot, nor 
j will I tempt you to break it. Even though it may benefit the 
I public, you must not inform against him. In all human institu- 

j tions a smaller evil is allowed to procure a greater good ; as, in 

' politics, a province may be given away to secure a kingdom ; in 
medicine, a limb may be lopped off to preserve the body : but in 
religion, the law is written, and inflexible, never to 'do eviL 
And this law, my child, is right ; for otherwise, if we commit a 
smaller evil to procure a greater good, certain guilt would be 
thus incurred, in expectation of contingent advantage. And 

20 though the advantage should certainly follow, yet the interval 
between commission and advantage, which is allowed to be 
guilty, may be that in which we are called away to answer for 
the things we have done, and the volume of human actions is 
closed for ever. But I interrupt you, my dear; go on." 

" The very next morning," continued she, " I found what little 
expectation I was to have from his sincerity. That very morn- 
ing he introduced me to two unhappy women more, whom, like 
me, he had deceived. I loved him too tenderly to bear such rivals 
in his affections, and strove to forget my infamy in a tumult of 

30 pleasures. With this view I danced, dressed, and talked ; but 
still was unhappy. The gentlemen who visited there told me 
every moment or the power of my charms, and this only con- 
tributed to increase my melancholy, as I had thrown all their 
power quite away. Thus each day I grew more pensive, and he 
more insolent, till at last the monster had the assurance to offer 
me to a young baronet of his acquaintance. Need I describe, sir, 
how his ingratitude stung me ? My answer to this proposal was 
almost madness. I desired to part. As I was going, he offered 
me a purse ; but I flung it at him with indignation, and burst 

40 from him in a rage, that for a while kept me insensible of the 
miseries of my situation. But I soon looked round me, and saw 
myself a vile, abject, guilty thing, without one friend in the 
world to apply to. Just in that interval, a stage coach happened 
to pass by, 1 took a place, it being my only aim to be driven at 
a distance from a wretch I despised and detested. I was set 
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down here, where, since my arrival, my own anxiety and this 
woman's unkindness have been my only companions. The 
hours of pleasure that I have passed with my mamma and 
sister now grow painful to me. Their sorrows are much ; but 
mine are greater than theirs, for mine are mixed with guilt and 
infamy." 

" Have patience, my child," cried I, " and I hope things will 
yet be better. Take some repose to-night, and to-morrow I'll carry 
you home to your mother and the rest of the family, from whom 
you will receive a kind reception. Poor woman ! this has gone 10 
to her heart ; but she loves you still, Olivia, and will forget it." 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Offences are easily pardoned, where there is Love at bottom. 

The next morning I took my daughter behind me, and set out 
on my return home. As we travelled along, I strove, by every 
persuasion, to calm her sorrows and fears, and to arm her with 
resolution to bear the presence of her offended mother. I took 
every opportunity, from the prospect of a fine country, through 
which we passed, to observe now much kinder Heaven was to us 
than we to each other; and that the misfortunes of Nature's 
making were very few. I assured her, that she should never 20 
perceive any change in my affections, and that, during my life, 
which yet might be long, she might depend upon a guardian 
and an instructor. I armed her against the censure of the 
world, showed her that books were sweet unreproaching com- 
panions to the miserable, and that, if they could not bring us to 
enjoy life, they would at least teach us to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to be put up that night at 
an inn by the way, within about five miles from my house : and 
as I was willing to prepare my family for my daugnter's 
reception, I determined to leave her that night at the inn, and 30 
to return for her, accompanied by my daughter Sophia, early the 
next morning. It was night before we reached our appointed 
stage ; however, after seeing her provided with a decent apart- 
ment, and having ordered the hostess to prepare proper 
refreshments, I kissed her, and proceeded towards home. And 
now my heart caught new sensations of pleasure, the nearer 
I approached that peaceful mansion. As a bird that had been 
frighted from its nest, my affections outwent my haste, and 
hovered round my little fireside with all the rapture of ex- 
pectation. I called up the many fond things I had to say, and 40 
anticipated the welcome I was to receive. I already felt my 
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wife's tender embrace, and smiled at the joy of my little ones. 
As I walked but slowly, the night waned apace. The labourers 
of the day were all retired to rest ; the lights were out in every 
cottage ; no sounds were heard but of the shrilling cock, and the 
deep-mouthed watch-dog, at hollow distance. I approached my 
little abode of pleasure, and, before I was within a furlong of the 
place, our honest mastiff came running to welcome me. 

It was now near midnight that I came to knock at my door; all 
was still and silent: my heart dilated with unutterable happiness, 

10 when, to my amazement, I saw the house bursting out in a blaze 
of fire, and every aperture red with conflagration. I gave a loud 
convulsive outcry, and fell upon the pavement, insensible. This 
alarmed my son, who had, till this, been asleep; and he, per- 
ceiving the flames, instantly waked my wife and daughter ; and 
all running out, naked, and wild with apprehension, recalled me 
to life with their anguish. But it was only to objects of new 
terror; for the flames had, by this time, caught the roof of our 
dwelling, part after part continuing to fall in, while the family 
stood, with silent agony, looking on, as if they enjoyed the 

20 blaze. I gazed upon them and upon it by turns, and then looked 
round me for my two little ones ; but they were not to be seen. 

misery ! "Where," cried I, "where are my little ones?" — 
" They are burnt to death in the flames," said my wife, calmly, 
" and I will die with them." That moment I heard the cry of 
the babes within, who were just awaked by the fire, and nothing 
could have stopped me. " WTiere, where are my children ?^ 
cried I, rushing through the flames, and bursting the door of the 
chamber in which they were confined ! — " "Where are my little 

! ones ? " — " Here, dear papa, here we are," cried they together, 
30 while the flames were just catching the l>ed where they lay. 

1 caught them both in my arms, and snatched them through the 
fire as fast as possible, while, just as I was got out, the roof sunk 
in. "Now," cried I, holding up my children, "now let the 
flames bum on, and all my possessions perish. Here they are; I 
have saved my treasure. Here, my dearest, here are our 

■ treasures, and we shall yet be happy." "We kissed our little 
darlings a thousand times ; they clasped us round the neck, and 
seemed to share our transports, while their mother laughed and 
wept by turns. 

40 I now stood a calm spectator of the flames ; and, after some 
time, began to perceive that my arm to the shoulder was 
scorched in a terrible manner. It was, therefore, out of my 
power to give my son any assistance, either in attempting 
to save our goods, or preventing the flames spreading to our 
com. By this time the neighbours were alarmed, and came 
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running to our assistance ; but all they could do was to stand, 
like us — spectators of the calamity. 

My goods, among which were the notes I had reserved for my 
daughters' fortunes, were entirely consumed, except a box with 
some papers that stood in the kitchen, and two or three things 
more of little consequence, which my son brought away in the 
beginning. The neighbours contributed, however, what they, 
could to lighten our distress. They brought us clothes, and 
furnished one of our outhouses with kitchen utensils ; so that by 
daylight we had another, though a wretched dwelling to retire 10 
to. My honest next neighbour and his children were not the 
least assiduous in providing us with everything necessary, and 
offering whatever consolation untutored benevolence could 
suggest. 

When the fears of my family had subsided, curiosity to know 
the cause of my long stay began to tak« place ; having therefore 
informed them of every particular, I proceeded to prepare them 
for the reception of our lost one ; and though we had nothing 
but wretchedness now to impart, I was willing to procure her a 
welcome to what we had. This task would have been more 20 
difficult but for our recent calamity, which had humbled my 
wife's pride, and blunted it by more poignant afflictions. Being 
unable to go for my poor child myself, as my arm grew very 
painful, I sent my son and daughter, who soon returned, sup- 
porting the wretched delinquent, who had not the courage to 
look up at her mother, whom no instructions of mine could 
persuade to a perfect reconciliation; for women have a much 
stronger sense of female error than men. " Ah, madam," cried 
her mother, " this is but a poor place you are come to after 
so much finery. My daughter Sophy and I can afford but little 30 
entertainment to persons who have kept company only with 
people of distinction. Yes, Miss Livy, your poor father and 
I have suffered very much of late; but I hope Heaven will forgive 
you." During this reception, the unhappy victim stood pale and 
trembling, unable to weep or to reply ; but I could not continue 
a silent spectator of her aistress ; wherefore, assuming a degree 
of severity in my voice and manner, which was ever followed 
with instant submission, " I entreat, woman, that my words may 
be now marked once for all : I have here brought you back a poor 
deluded wanderer; her return to duty demands the revival 40 
of our tenderness. The real hardships of life are now coming 
fast upon us ; let us not, therefore, increase them by dissension 
among each other. If we live harmoniously together, we may 
yet be contented, as there are enough of us to shut out the 
censuring world, and keep each other in countenance. The kind- 
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ness of Heaven is promised to the penitent, and let ours be 
directed by the example. Heaven, we are assured, is much more 
pleased to view a repentant sinner, than ninety-nine persons 
who have supported a course of undeviating rectitude. And this 
is right ; for that single effort by which we stop short in the 
down-hill path to perdition, is itself a greater exertion of virtue 
than a hundred acts of justice.'' 

CHAPTEE XXIII. 
None hut the Ouilty can he long and completely misemble. 

Some assiduity was now required to make our present abode 

10 as convenient as possible, and we were soon again qualified to 
enjoy our former serenity. Being disabled myself from assist- 
ing my son in our usual occupations, I read to my family from 
the few books that were saved, and particularly from such as, 
by amusing the imagination, contributed to ease the heart. Our 
good neighbours, too, came every day, with the kindest con- 
dolence, and fixed a time in which tiiey were all to assist at 
repairing my former dwelling. Honest Farmer Williams was 
not last among these visitors; but heartily offered his friend- 
ship. He would even have renewed his addresses to my 

20 daughter ; but she rejected him in such a manner, as totally 
repressed his future solicitations. Her grief seemed formed for 
continuing, and she was the only person of our little society 
that a week did not restore to cheeif ulness. She now lost that 
imblushing innocence which once taught her to respect herself, 
and to seek pleasure by pleasing. Anxiety now had taken 
strong possession of her mind ; her beauty began to be impaired 
with her constitution, and neglect still more contributed to 
diminish it. Every tender epithet bestowed on her sister 
brought a pang to ner heart, and a tear to her eye; and as one 

30 vice, thougn cured, ever plants others where it has been, so her 
former ffuilt, though driven out by repentance, left jealousy and 
envy behind. I strove a thousand ways to lessen her care, and 
even forgot my own pain in a concern for hers, collecting such 
amusing passages of history as a strong memory and some read- 
ing could suggest. "Our happiness, my dear," I would say. 
"is in the power of One who can brin^ it about a thousand 
unforeseen ways, that mock our foresight. If example be 
necessary to prove this, Fll give you a story, my child, told us 
by a grave though sometimes a romancing historian. 

40 "Matilda was married very young to a Neapolitan nobleman 
of the first quality, and found herself a widow and a mother at 
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the age of fifteen. As she stood one day caressing her infant 
son in the open window of an apartment which hung over the 
river Voltuma, the child with a sudden spring leapea from her 
arms into the fiood below, and disappeared in a moment. The 
mother, struck with instant 8uri)rise, and making an effort to 
save him, plunged in after ; but far from being able to assist the 
infant, she herself with great difficulty escaped to the opposite 
shore, just when some French soldiers were plundering the 
country on that side, who immediately made her their 
prisoner. 10 

"As the war was then carried on between the French and 
Italians with the utmost inhumanity, they were going at once 
to perpetrate those two extremes suggested by appetite and 
cruelty. Tliis base resolution, however, was opposed by a 
young officer, who, though their retreat requirea the utmost 
expedition, placed her behind him, and brought her in safety to 
his native city. Her beauty at first caught liis eye ; her merit, 
soon after, his heart. They were married: he rose to the 
highest posts ; they lived long together, and were happy. But 
the felicity of a soldier can never be called permanent: after 20 
an interval of several years, the troops whicli he commanded 
having met with a repulse, he was obliged to take shelter in the 
city wliere he had lived with his wife. Here they suffered a siege, 
and the city at length was taken. Few histories can produce more 
various instances of cruelty than those which the French and 
Italians at that time exercised upon each other. It was resolved 
by the victors, upon this occasion, to put all the French prisoners 
to death; but particularly the husband of the unfortunate 
Matilda, as he was principally instrumental in protracting the 
siege. Their determinations were, in general, executed almost 30 
as soon as resolved upon. The captive soldier was led forth, I 
and the executioner with his sword stood ready, while the j 
spectators in gloomy silence awaited the fatal blow, which was / 
only suspended till the general who presided as judge should | 
give the signal It was in this intervsd of anguish and expecta- 
tion that Matilda came to take her last farewell of her husband 
and deliverer, deploring her wretched situation, and the cruelty 
of fate, that had saved her from perishing by a premature death l 
in the river Voltuma, to be the spectator of still greater 
calamities. The general, who was a young man, was struck 40 
with surprise at her beauty, and pity at her distress ; but with 
still stronger emotions when he heard her mention her former 
dangers. He was her son, the infant for whom she had 
encountered so much danger. He acknowledged her at once 
as his mother, and fell at her feet. The rest may be easily 
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supposed : the captive was set free, and all the happiness that 
love, friendship, and duty, could confer on each, were united." 

In this manner I would attempt to amuse my daughter : but 
she listened with divided attention ; for her own misfortunes 
engrossed all the pity she once had for those of another, and 
nothing gave her ease. In company she dreaded contempt; and 
in solitude she only found anxiety. Such was the colour of her 
wretchedness, when we received certain information that Mr. 
Thornhill was going to be married to Miss Wilmot, for whom I 

10 always suspected he had a real passion, though he took every 
opportunity before me to express his contempt both of her 
person and fortune. This news only served to increase poor 
Olivia's affliction : such a flagrant breach of fidelitv was more 
than her courage could support. I was resolved, however, to 
get more certain information, and to defeat, if possible, the 
completion of his designs, by sending my son to old Mr. 
Wil mot's, with instructions to know the truth of the report, 
and to deliver Miss Wilmot a letter, intimating Mr. Thomhill's 
conduct in my family. My son went in pursuance of my direc- 

20 tions, and in three days returned, assuring us of the truth of 
the account ; but that he had found it impossible to deliver the 
letter, which he was therefore obliged to leave, as Mr. Thorn- 
hill and Miss Wilmot were visiting round the country. They 
were to be married, he said, in a few days, having appeared 
together at church the Sunday before he was there, in great 
splendour, the bride attended by six young ladies, and he bv as 
many gentlemen. Their approaching nuptials filled the whole 
country with rejoicing, and they usually rode out together in 
the grandest equipage that had been seen in the country for 

30 many years. AH the friends of both families, he said, were 
there, particularly the Squire's uncle, Sir William Thornhill, 
who bore so good a character. He added, that nothing but 
mirth and feasting were going forward; that all the country 
praised the young bride's beauty, and the bridegroom's fine 
person, and that uiey were immensely fond of each other ; con- 
cluding, that he could not help thinking Mr. Thornhill one of 
the most happy men in the world. 

"Whv, let him, if he can," returned I : "but, my son, observe 
this bed of straw and unsheltering roof; those mouldering waUs 

40 and humid floor ; my wretched body thus disabled by fire, and 
my children weeping round me for bread : you have come home 
my child, to all this; yet here, even here, you see a man that 
would not for a thousand worlds exchange situations. Oh, my 
children, if you could but learn to commune with your own 
hearts, and know what noble company you can make them, yoQ 
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would little regard the elegance and splendour of the worthless. 
Almost all men have been taught to call life a passage, and 
themselves the travellers. The similitude still may be improved, 
when we observe that the good are joyful and serene, like 
travellers that are going towards home; the wicked but by 
intervals happy, like travellers that are going into exile." 

My compassion for my poor daughter, overpowered by this 
new disaster, interrupted what I had further to observe. I 
bade her mother support her, and after a short time she 
recovered. She appeared from that time more calm, and I 10 
imagined had gained a new degree of resolution ; but appear- 
ances deceived me : for her tranquillity was the languor of 
over-wrought resentment. A supply of provisions, charitably 
sent us by my kind parishioners, seemed to diffuse new cheer- 
fulness among the rest of the family, nor was I displeased at 
seeing them once more sprightly and at ease. It would have 
been unjust to damp their satisfactions, merely to condole with 
resolute melancholy, or to burden them with a sadness they did 
not feel. Thus, once more the tale went round, and the son^ 
was demanded, and cheerfulness condescended to hover rouna 20 
our little habitation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Freih Calamities, 

The next morning the sun arose with peculiar warmth for the 
season, so tliat we agreed to breakfast together on the honey- 
suckle bank ; where, while we sat, my youngest daughter at mv 
request joined her voice to the concert on the trees about us. It 
was in this place my poor Olivia first met her seducer, and every 
object served to recall her sadness. But that melancholy which 
is excited by objects of pleasure, or inspired by sounds of 
harmony, soothes the heart instead of corroding it. Her 30 
mother, too, upon this occasion, felt a pleasing distress, and 
wept, and loved her daughter as before. "Do, my pretty 
Olivia," cried she, " let us have that little melancholy air your 
papa was so fond of ; your sister Sophy has already obliged 
us. Do, child ; it will please your old father." She complied 
in a manner so exquisitely pathetic as moved me : 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 

What art can wash her g^t away ? 40 
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The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

As she was concluding the last stanza, to which an inter- 
ruption in her voice from sorrow gave peculiar softness, the 
appearance of Mr. ThomhilFs equipage at a distance alarmed 
us all, but particularly increased the uneasiness of my eldest 
daughter, who, desirous of shunning her betrayer, returned 

10 to the house with her sister. In a few minutes he was alighted 
from his chariot, and making up to the place where I was still 
sitting, inquired after my health with his usual air of familiarity. 
" Sir," replied I, " your present assurance only serves to aggra- 
vate the baseness of your character ; and there was a time ^^4ien 
I would have chastised your insolence for presuming thus to 
appear before me. But now you are safe ; for age has cooled 
my passions, and my calling restrains them." 

" I vow, my dear sir," returned he, " I am amazed at all this ; 
nor can I understand what it means ! I hope you don't think 

20 your daughter's late excursion with me had anything criminal 
in it?" 

" Go," cried I ; " thou art a wretch, a poor, pitiful wretch, and 
every way a liar: but your meanness secures you from my anger ! 
Yet, sir, I am descended from a family that would not have 
borne this ! — And so, thou vile thing, to gratify a momentary 
passion, thou hast made one poor creature wretched for life, 
and polluted a family that had nothing but honour for their 
portion 1 " 

" If she or you," returned he, "are resolved to be miserable, I 

30 cannot help it. But you may still be happy ; and whatever 
opinion you may have formed of me, you shall ever find me 
ready to contribute to it. We can marry her to another in a 
short time ; and, what is more, she may keep her lover beside ; 
for I protest I shall ever continue to have a true regard for her." 
I found all my passions alarmed at this new degrading pro- 
posal ; for though the mind may often be calm under gi'eat 
injuries, little villany can at any time get within the soul, and 
sting it into rage. — "Avoid my sight, thou reptile!" cried I, 
"nor continue to insult me with thy presence. Were my brave 

40 son at home, he would not suffer this ; but I am old and disabled, 
and every way undone." 

" I find," cried he, " you are bent upon obliging me to talk in 
a harsher manner than I intended. But as I have shown you 
what may be hoped from my friendship, it may not be improper 
to represent what may be the consequences of my resentment 
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My attorney, to whom your late bond has been transferred, 
threatens hard; nor do I know how to prevent the course of 
justice, except by paying the money myself ; which, as I have 
been at some expenses lately previous to my intended marriage, 
is not so easy to be done. And then my steward talks of 
driving for the rent: it is certain he knows his duty; for I 
never trouble myself with affairs of that nature. Yet still I 
could wish to serve you, and even to have you and your 
daughter present at my marriage, which is shortly to be 
solemnized with Miss Wilmot; it is even the request of my 10 
charmingArabella herself, whom I hope you will not refuse." 

" Mr. Thomhill," replied I, " hear me once for all : as to your 
marriage with any but my daughter, that I never will consent 
to; and though your friendship could raise me to a throne, , 
or your resentment sink me to the grave, yet would I despise ! 
both. Thou hast once wofuUy, irreparably deceived me. I 
reposed my heart upon thine honour, and have found its base- 
ness. Never more, therefore, expect friendship from me. Gk), 
and possess what fortune has given thee — beauty, riches, health, 
and pleasure. Go, and leave me to want, infamy, disease, and 20 
sorrow. Yet, humbled as I am, shall my heart still vindicate 
its dignity; and though thou hast my forgiveness, thou shalt 
ever have my contempt." 

" If so," returned he, " depend upon it you shall feel the 
effects of this insolence; and we snail shortly see which is 
the fittest object of scorn, you or me." — Upon which he departed 
abruptly. 

My wife and son, who were present at this interview, seemed 
terrified with apprehension. My daughters also, finding that 
he was gone, came out to be informed of the result of our 30 
conference, which, when known, alarmed them not less than the 
rest. But as to myself, I disregarded the utmost stretch of his 
malevolence : he had already struck the blow, and now I stood 
prepared to repel every new effort, like one of those instruments 
used in the art of war, which, however thrown, still presents 
a point to receive the enemy. 

We soon, however, found that he had not threatened in vain ; 
for the very next morning his steward came to demand my 
annual rent, which, by the train of accidents already related, 1 
was unable to pay. The consequence of my incapacity was his 40 
driving my cattle that evening, and their being appraised and 
sold the next day for less than half their value. My wife 
and children now therefore entreated me to comply upon any 
terms, rather than incur certain destruction. They even begged 
of me to admit his visits once more, and used all their little 
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eloquence to point the calamities I was going to endure, — the 
terrors of a prison in so rigorous a season as the present, with 
the danger that threatened my health from the late accident 
that happened by the fire. But I continued inflexible. 

" Why, my treasures," cried I, " why will you thus attempt to 
persuade me to the thing that is not right? My duty has 
taught me to forgive him ; but my conscience will not permit me 
to approve. Would you have me applaud to the world what 
my heart must internally condemn? Would you have me 
10 tamely sit down and flatter our infamous betrayer; and, to 
avoid a prison, continually suffer the more galling bonds of 
mental confinement? No, never ! If we are to be taken from 
this abode, only let us hold to the right ; and wherever we are 
thrown, we can still retire to a charming apartment, when 
we can look round our own hearts with intrepidity and with 
pleasure ! " 

In this manner we spent that evening. Early the next 
morning, as the snow had fallen in great abundance in the 
night, my son was employed in clearing it away, and opening a 
20 passage before the door. He had not been thus engaged long, 
when he came running in, with looks all pale, to tell us that two 
strangers, whom he knew to be officers of justice, were making 
towards the house. 

Just as he spoke they came in, and approaching the bed 
where I lay, after previously informing me of their employment 
and business, made me their prisoner, bidding me prepare to go 
with them to the county gaol, which was eleven miles off. 

" My friends," said I, " this is severe weather in which you 
have come to take me to a prison ; and it is particularly unfortun- 
30 ate at this time, as one of my arms has lately been burnt in a 
terrible manner, and it has thrown me into a slight fever, and I 
want clothes to cover me, and I am now too weak and old to 
walk far in such deep snow ; but, if it must be so—" 

I then turned to mv wife and children, and directed them to 
get together what tew things were left us, and to prepare 
immediately for leaving this place. I entreated them to be 
expeditious ; and desired my son to assist his eldest sister, who, 
from a consciousness that she was the cause of all our calamities, 
was fallen, and had lost anguish in insensibility. I encouraged 
40 my wife, who, pale and trembHng, clasped our affrighted little 
ones in her arms, that clung to her bosom in silence, dreading 
to look round at the strangers. In the meantime my youngest 
daughter prepared for our departure, and as she received several 
hints to use aispatch, in about an hour we were ready to departs 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

No situation J however wretched it aeems, but has some sort of comfort 

attending it. 

We set forward from this peaceful neighbourhood, and walked 
on slowly. My eldest daughter being enfeebled by a slow 
fever, which had begun for some days to undermine her con- 
stitution, one of the oflBcers who had a horse kindly took her 
behind him; for even these men cannot entirely divest them- 
selves of humanity. My son led one of the little ones by the 
hand, and my wife the other, while I leaned upon my youngest 
girl, whose tears fell, not for her own, but my distresses. 10 

We were now got from my late dwelling about two miles, 
when we saw a crowd, running and shouting behind us, consist- 
ing of about fifty of my poorest parishioners. These, with 
dreadful imprecations, soon seized upon the two officers of 
justice, and swearing tliey would never see their minister go to 
gaol while they had a drop of blood to shed in his defence, were 
going to use them with great severity. The consequence might 
have been fatal, had I not immediately interposed, and with 
some difficulty rescued the officers from the hands of the enraged 
multitude. My children, who looked upon my delivery now as 20 
certain, appeared transported with joy, and were incapable of 
containing their raptures. But they were soon undeceived, 
upon hearing me address the poor deluded people, who came, as 
they imagine^, to do me service. 

" What ! my friends," cried I, "and is this the way you love 
me? Is this the manner you obey the instructions I have given 
you from the pulpit? Thus to fly in the face of justice, and 
bring down ruin on yourselves and me? Which is your ring- 
leader? Show me the man that has thus seduced you. As sure 
as he lives he shall feel my resentment. Alas ! my dear deluded 30 
flock, return back to the duty you owe to God, to your country, 
and to me. I shall yet perhaps one day see you in greater 
felicity here, and contribute to make your lives more happy. 
But, let it at least be my comfort, when I pen my fold for im- 
mortality, that not one here shall be wanting." 

They now seemed all repentance, and, melting into tears, 
came one after the other to bid me farewell. I shook each 
tenderly by the hand, and leaving them my blessing, proceeded 
forward without meeting any further interruption. Some hours 
before night, we reached the town, or rather village, for it con- 40 
sisted but of a few mean houses, having lost all its former 

G 
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opulence, and retaining no marks of its ancient superiority but 
the ^ol. 

Upon entering, we put up at an inn, where we had such 
refreshments as could most readily be procured, and I supped 
with my family with my usual cheerfulness. After seeing them 
properly accommodated for that night, I next attended the 
sheriff's officers to the prison, which had formerly been built for 
the purposes of war, and consisted of one large apartment, 
strongly grated, and paved with stone, common to both felons 
10 and debtors at certain hours in the four-and-twenty. Besides 
this, every prisoner had a separate cell, where he was locked in 
for the night. 

I expected, upon my entrance, to find nothing but lamenta- 
tions and various sounds of misery ; but it was very different. 
The prisoners seemed all employed in one common aesign, that 
of forgetting thought in merriment or clamour. I was apprised 
of the usual perquisites required upon these occasions, and 
immediately complied with the demand, though the little money 
I had was very near being all exhausted. This was immediately 
20 sent away for liquor, and the whole prison was soon filled with 
riot, laughter, and profaiieness. 

"How," cried I to myself, "shall men so very wicked be 
cheerful, and shall I be melancholy ? I feel only the same con- 
finement with them, and I think I have more reason to be 
happy." 

With such reflections I laboured to become cheerful; but 
cheerfulness was never yet produced by effort, which is itself 
painful. As I was sitting, therefore, in a comer of the gaol, in 
a pensive posture, one of my fellow-prisoners came up, and, 
30 sitting by me, entered into conversation. It was my constant 
rule in life never to avoid the conversation of any man who 
seemed to desire it : for if good, I might profit by nis instruc- 
tion ; if bad, he might be assisted by mine. I found this to be 
a knowing man, of strong unlettered sense, but a thorough 
knowledge of the world, as it is called, or, more properly speak- 
ing, of human nature on the wrong side. He asked me if I had 
taken care to provide myself with a bed, which was a circum- 
stance I had never once attended to. 

"That's unfortunate," cried he, "as you are allowed here 

40 nothing but straw, and your apartment is very large and oold« 

However, you seem to be something of a gentleman, and, as I 

have been one myself in my time, part of my bed-clothes are 

heartily at your service." 

I thanked him, professing my surprise at finding SQcIl 
humanity in a gaol in misfortunes ; adding, to let him see Ituit 
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I was a scholar, "That the sage ancient seemed to understand 
the vahie of company in affliction, when he said Ton kosmon aire, 
ei dos ton etairon; and, in fact," continued I, "what is the world 
if it aifords only solitude?" 

"You talk of the world, sir," returned my fellow-prisoner; 
" the world is in its dotage ; and yet the cosmogony or creation 
of the world has puzzled the philosophers of every age. What 
a medley of opinions have they not broached upon the creation 
of the world! Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus 
Lucanus, have all attempted it in vain. The latter has these 10 
words, Anarchon ara kai atelutaion to pan, which implies" — " I 
ask pardon, sir," cried I, "for interrupting so much learning; 
but I think I have heard all this before. Have I not had the 
pleasure of once seeing you at Wellbridge fair, and is not your 
name Ephraim Jenkinson?" At this demand he only sighed. 
"I suppose you must recollect," resumed I, "one Doctor Prim- 
rose, from whom you bought a horse?" 

He now at once recollected me; for the gloominess of the 
place and the approaching night had prevented his distinguish- 
ing my features before. "Yes, sir," returned Mr. Jenkinson, "I 20 
remember you perfectly well ; I bought a horse, but forgot to 
pay for him. Your neighbour Flamborough is the only prose- 
cutor I am any way afraid of at the next assizes ; for he intends 
to swear positively against me as a coiner. I am heartily sorry, 
sir, I ever deceived you, or indeed any man ; for you see," con- 
tinued he, showing his shackles, " what my tricks have brought 
me to." 

"Well, sir," replied I, "your kindness in oflfering me assistance 
when you could expect no return shall be repaid with my en- 
deavours to soften, oi* totally suppress Mr. Flamborough^s 30 
evidence, and I will send my son to him for that purpose the 
first opportunity ; nor do I in the least doubt but he will comply 
with my request; and as to my own evidence, you need be 
under no uneasiness about that." 

"Well, sir," cried he, "all the return I can make shall be 
yours. You shall have more than half my bed-clothes to-night, 
and I'll take care to stand your friend in the prison, where I 
think I have some influence." 

I thanked him, and could not avoid being surprised at the 
present youthful change in his aspect ; for at the time I had 40 
seen him before, he appeared at least sixty. " Sir," answered he, 
"you are little acquainted with the world ; I had, at that time, 
false hair, and have learnt the art of counterfeiting every age 
from seventeen to seventy. Ah, sir ! had I but bestowed half 
the pains in learning a trade that I have in learning to be a 



/ 
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scoundrel, I might have been a rich man at this day. But, 
rogue as I am, still I may be your friend, and that, perhaps, 
when you least expect it." 

We were now prevented from further conversation by the 
arrival of the gaoler's servants, who came to call over the 
prisoners' names, and lock up for the night. A fellow also, with 
a bundle of straw for my bed, attended, who led me along a 
dark narrow passage, into a room paved like the common prison, 
and in one corner of this I spread my bed, and the clothes given 
10 me by my fellow-prisoner ; which done, my conductor, who„ was 
civil enough, bade me a good night. After my usual meditations, 
and having praised my Heavenly Corrector, I laid myself down, 
and slept with the utmost tranquillity till morning. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A Reformation in the Gaol : to make laws complete^ they should revoard as 

well as punish. 

The next morning early, I was awakened by my family, whom 
I found in tears at my bedside. The gloomy strength of every- 
thing about us, it seems, had daunted them. I gently rebuked 
their sorrow, ^ assuring them I had never slept with greater 
20 tranquillity ; and next inquired after my eldest daughter, who 
was not among them. They informed me that yesterday's un- 
easiness and fatigue had increased her fever, and it was judged 
proper to leave her behind. My next carQ was to send my son 
to procure a room or two to lodge the family in, as near the 
prison as conveniently could be found. He obeyed ; but could 
only find one apartment, which was hired at a small expense for 
his mother and sisters, the gaoler, with humanity, consenting to 
let him and his two little brothers lie in the prison with me. A 
bed was therefore prepared for them in a corner of the room, 
30 which I thought answered very conveniently. I was willing, 
however, previously to know whether my little children chose to 
lie in a place which seemed to fright them upon entrance. 

" Well," cried I, " my good boys, how do you like your bed ? 
I hope you are not afraid to lie in this room, dark as it appears?" 

"No, papa,'* says Dick, **I am not afraid to lie anywhere, 
where you are." 

" And I," says Bill, who was yet but four years old, " love 
every place best that my papa is in." 

After this I allotted to each of the family what they were 

40 to do. My daughter was particularly directed to watch her 

declining sister's health ; my wife was to attend me : my little 
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boys were to read to me : " And as for you, my son," continued 
I, ** it is by the labour of your hands we must all hope to be 
supported. Your wages as a day-labourer will be fully sufficient, 
with proper frugality, to maintain us all, and comfortably too. 
Thou art now sixteen years old, and hast strength ; . and it was 
given thee, my son, for very useful purposes ; for it must save 
from famine your helpless parents and family. Prepare then, 
this evening, to look out for work against to-morrow, and bring 
home every night what money you earn for our support." 

Having thus instructed him, and settled the rest, I walked 10 
down to the common prison, where I could enjoy more air and 
room. But I was not long there when the execrations, lewdness, 
and brutality that invaded me on every side, drove me back to 
my apartment again. Here I sat for some time pondering upon 
the strange infatuation of wretches, who, finding all mankind in 
open arms against them, were labouring to make themselves 
a future and a tremendous enemy. 

Their insensibility excited my highest compassion, and blotted 
my own uneasiness from my mind. It even appeared a duty 
incumbent upon me to attempt to reclaim them. I resolved, 20 
therefore, once more to return, and, in spite of their contempt, 
to give them my advice, and conquer them by my perseverance. 
Going, therefore, among them again, I informed Mr. Jenkinson 
of my design, at which he laughed heartily, but communicated it 
to the rest. The proposal was received with the greatest good 
humour, as it promised to afford a new fund of entertainment 
to persons who had now no other resource for mirth but what 
could be derived from ridicule or debauchery. 

I therefore read them a portion of the service with a loud, 
unaffected voice, and found my audience perfectly merry upon 30 
the occasion. Lewd whispers, groans of contrition burlesqued, 
winking and coughing, alternately excited laughter. However, 
I continued with my natural solemnity to read on, sensible that 
what I did might mend some, but could itself receive no con- 
tamination from any. 

After reading, I entered upon my exhortation, which was 
rather calculated at first to amuse them than to reprove. I 
previously observed, that no other motive but their welfare 
could induce me to this ; that I was their fellow-prisoner, and 
now got nothing by preaching. I was sorry, I said, to hear 40 
them so very profane ; because they got nothing by it, but 
might lose a great deal : " For be assured, my friends," cried 
I, — " for you are my friends, however the world may disclaim 
your friendship, — though you swore twelve thousand oaths in a 
day, it would not put one penny in your purse. Then what 
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signifies calling every moment upon the devil, and courting bis 
friendship, since you find how scurvily he uses you? He has 
given you nothing here, you find, but a mouthful of oaths and 
an empty belly ; and, by the best accounts I have of him, he 
will give you nothing that's good hereafter. 

" If used ill in our dealings with one man, we naturally go 
elsewhere. Were it not worth your while, then, just to try how 
you may like the usage of another master, who gives you fair 
promises at least to come to him ? Surely, my friendJs, of all 
10 stupidity in the world, his must be -the greatest, who, after 
robbing a house, runs to the thief -takers for protection. And 
yet, how are you more wise ? You are all seeking comfort from 
one that has already betrayed yon, applying to a more malicious 
being than any thief -taker of them all ; for they only decoy and 
then hang you ; but he decoys and hangs, and, what is worst of 
all, will not let you loose after the hangman has done." 

When I had concluded, I received the compliments of my 
audience, some of whom came and shook me by the hand, swear- 
ing that I was a very honest fellow, and that they desired my 
20 further acquaintance. I therefore promised to repeat my lecture 
next day, and actually conceived some hopes of making a refor- 
mation here ; for it had ever been my opinion, that no man was 
past the hour of amendment, every heart lying open to the 
shafts of reproof, if the archer could but take a proper aim. 
When I had thus satisfied my mind, I went back to my apart- 
ment, where my wife prepared a frugal meal, while Mr. 
Jenkinson begged leave to add his dinner to ours, and partake 
of the pleasure, as he was kind enough to express it, of my con- 
versation. He had not yet seen ray family ; for as they came 
30 to my apartment by a door in the narrow passage already 
described, by this means they avoided the common prison. 
Jenkinson at the first interview, therefore, seemed not a little 
struck with the beauty of my youngest daughter, which her 
pensive air contributed to heighten ; and my little ones did not 
pass unnoticed. 

"Alas, Doctor," cried he, "these children are too handsome and 
too good for such a place as this ! " 

" Why, Mr. Jenkinson," replied I, "thank Heaven, my children 
are pretty tolerable in morals; and if they be good, it matters 
40 little for the rest." 

"I fancy, sir," returned my fellow-prisoner, "that it mnst 
give you great comfort to have all this little family about 
you." 

" A comfort, Mr. Jenkinson ! " replied I ; " yes, it is indeed a 
comfort, and I would not be without them for all the world ; for 
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they can make a dungeon seem a palace. There is but one way 
in this life of wounding my happiness, and that is by injuring 
them/' 

" I am afraid then, sir," cried he, " that I am in some measure 
culpable ; for I think I see here (looking at my son Moses) one 
that I have injured, and by whom I wisn to be forgiven." 

My son immediately recollected his voice and features, though 
he had before seen him in disguise, and taking him by the hand, 
with a smile, forgave him. " Yet," continued he, " I can't help 
wondering at what you could see in my face, to think me a 10 
proper mark for deception." 

"My dear sir," returned the other, "it was not your face, 
but your white stockings, and the black ribbon in your hair, 
that allured me. But, no disparagement to your parts, I have 
deceived wiser men than you m my time ; and yet, with all my 
tricks, the blockheads have been too many for me at last." 

" I suppose," cried my son, " that the narrative of such a life 
as yours must be extremely instructive and amusing." 

" Nof much of either," returned Mr. Jenkinson. " Those 
relations which describe the tricks and vices only of mankind, 20 
by increasing our suspicion in life, retard our success. The 
traveller that distrusts every person he meets, and turns back 
upon the appearance of every man that looks like a robber, 
seldom arrives in time at his journey's end. 

"Indeed, I think, from my own experience, "that the knowing 
one is the silliest fellow under the sun. I was thought cunning 
from my very childhood : when but seven years old, the ladies 
would say that I was a perfect little man ; at fourteen, I knew 
the world, cocked my hat, and loved the ladies ; at twenty, 
though I was perfectly honest, yet every one thought me so 30 
cunnmg, that not one would trust me. Thus I was at last 
obliged to turn sharper in my own defence, and have lived ever 
since, my head throbbing with schemes to deceive, and mv 
heArt palpitating with fears of detection. I used often to laugh 
at your honest simple neighbour Flamborough, and, one way or 
another, generally cheated him once a year. Yet still the honest 
man went forward without suspicion, and grew rich, while I 
still continued tricksy and cunning, and was poor, without the 
consolation of being honest. However," continued he, " let nie 
know your case, and what has brought you here ; perhaps, 40 
though I have not skill to avoid a gaol myself, I may extricate 
my friends." 

In compliance with his curiosity, I informed him of the whole 
train of accidents and follies that had plunged me into my 
present troubles, and my utter inability to get free. 
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After hearing my story, and pausing some minutes, he slapped 
his forehead, as if he had hit upon something material, and took 
his leave, saying, he would try what could be done. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Tfie same subject continued. 

The next morning I communicated to my wife and children the 
scheme I had planned of reforming the prisoners, which they 
received with universal disapprobation, alleging the impossibility 
and impropriety of it ; adding that my endeavours would no way 
contribute to their amendment, but might probably disgrace my 

10 calling. 

" Excuse me," returned I ; " these people, however fallen, are 
still men ; and that is a very good title to my affections. Good 
counsel rejected, returns to enrich the giver's bosom ; and 
though the instruction I communicate may not mend them, yet 
it will assuredly mend myself. If these wretches, my children, 
were princes, there would be thousands ready to offer their 
ministry; but, in my opinion, the heart that is buried in a 
dungeon is as precious as that seated upon a throne. Yes, my 
treasures, if I can mend them, I will : perhaps they will not all 

20 despise me. Perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulf, 
and that will be great gain ; for is there upon earth a gem so 
precious as the human soul ? " 

Thus saying, I Jeft thim, and descended to the common prison, 
where I found the prisouers very merry, expecting my arrival ; 
and each prepared with some gaol trick to play upon the 
Doctor, 'riius, as I was going to begin, one turned my wig 
awry, as if by accident, and then asked my pardon. A second, 
who stood at some distance, had a knack of spitting through his 
teeth, which fell in showers upon my book. A third would cry 

30 Amen in such an affected tone, as gave the rest great delight 
A fourth had slyly picked my pocket of my spectacles. But 
there was one whose trick gave more universal pleasure than all 
the rest; for observing the manner in which I had disposed my 
books on the table before me, he very dexterously displaced one 
of them, and put an obscene jest-book of his own in the place. 
However, I took no notice of all that this mischievous group of 
little beings could do, but went on, perfectly sensible that what 
was ridiculous in my attempt would excite mirth only the first 
or second time, while what was serious would be permanent. My 

40 design succeeded, and in less than six days some were penitent, 
and all attentive. 
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It was now that I applauded my perseverance and address, 
at thus giving sensibility to wretches divested of every moral 
feeling, and now began to think of doing them temporal services 
also, by rendering their situation somewhat more comfortable. 
Their time had hitherto been divided between famine and 
excess, tumultuous riot and bitter repining. Their only employ- 
ment was quarrelling among each other, playing at cribbage, and 
cutting tobacco-stoppers. From this last mode of idle industry 
I took the hint of setting such as chose to work at cutting pegs 
for tobacconists and shoemakers, the proper wood being bought 10 
by a general subscription, and, when manufactured, sold by my 
appointment ; so that each earned something every day — a trifle 
indeed, but sufficient to maintain him. 

I did not stop here, but instituted fines for the punishment of 
immorality, and rewards for peculiar industry. Thus, in less 
than a fortnight I had formea them into something social and 
humane, and had the pleasure of regarding myself as a legisla- 
tor, who had brought men from their native ferocity into 
friendship and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished, that legislative power would 20 
thus direct the law rather to reformation than severity ; that it 
would seem convinced that the work of eradicating crimes is not 
by making punishments familiar, but formidable. Then, instead 
of our present prisons, which find or make men guilty, which 
enclose wretches for the commission of one crime, and return 
them, if returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of thousands; 
we should see, as in other parts of Europe, places of penitence 
and solitude, where the accused might be attended by such as 
could give them repentance, if guilty, or new motives to virtue, 
if innocent. And this, but not the increasing punishments, is 30 
the way to mend a State. Nor can I avoid even questioning the 
validity of that right which social combinations have assumed, 
of capitally punishing offences of a slight nature. In cases of 
murder, their right is obvious, as it is the duty of us all, from 
the law of self-defence, to cut off that man who has shown a 
disregard for the life of another. Against such, all nature rises 
in arms ; but it is not so against him who steals my property. 
Natural law gives me no right to take away his life, as, by that, 
the horse he steals is as much his property as mine. If, then, I 
have any right, it must be from a compact made between us, 40 
that he who deprives the other of his horse shall die. But this 
is a false compact; because no man has a right to barter his life 
any more than to take it away, as it is not his own. And 
besides, the compact is inadequate, and would be set aside, even 
in a court of modern equity, as there is a great penalty for a 
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very trifling convenience, since it is far better that two men 
should live than that one man should ride. But a compact that 
is false between two men, is equally so between a hunared, or a 
hundred thousand ; for as ten millions of circles can never make 
a square, so the united voice of myriads cannot lend the smallest 
foundation to falsehood. It is thus that reason speaks, and 
untutored nature says the same thing. Savages, that are 
directed by natural law alone, are very tender of the lives of 
each other; they seldom shed blood but to retaliate former 

10 cruelty. 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in war, had but few 
executions in times of peace; and, in all commencing govern- 
ments that have the print of nature still strong upon them, 
scarce any crime is held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined community that penal 
laws, which are in the hands of the rich, are laid upon the poor. 
Government, while it grows older, seems to acquire the morose- 
ness of age ; and, as if our property were become dearer in 
proportion as it increased — as if tne more enormous our wealth 

20 the more extensive our fears — all our possessions are paled up 
with new edicts every day, and hung round with gibbets to 
scare every invader. 

I cannot tell whether it is from the number of our penal laws, 
or the licentiousness of our people, that this country should 
show more convicts in a year than half the dominions of Europe 
united. Perhaps it is owing to both ; for they mutually pro- 
duce each other. When, by indiscriminate penal laws, a nation 
beholds the same punishment affixed to dissimilar degrees of 
guilt, from perceivmg no distinction in the penalty, the people 

30 are led to lose all sense of distinction in the crime, and tnis 
distinction is the bulwark of all morality : thus the multitude 
of laws produce new vices, and new vices call for fresh restraints. 
It were to be wished, then, that power, instead of contriving 
new laws to punish vice ; instead of drawing hard the cords of 
society till a convulsion come to burst them ; instead of cutting 
away wretches as useless before we have tried their utility; 
instead of converting correction into vengeance, — it were to be 
wished that we tried the restrictive arts of government, and 
made law the protector, but not the tyrant of the people. We 

40 should then find that creatures, whose souls are held as dross, 
only wanted the hand of a refiner : we should then find that 
creatures, now stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should feel 
a momentary pang, might, if properly treated, serve to sinew 
the state in time of danger ; that as their faces are like ours, 
their hearts are so too ; that few minds are so base as that 
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perseverance cannot amend ; that a man may see his last crime 
without dying for it ; and that very little blood will serve to 
cement our security. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Happiness and Misery rather the result of Prudence than of Virtue in this 
life; temporal evils or felicities being regarded by Heaven as things 
merely in themselves trying, and unworthy its care in the distribution. 

I HAD now been confined more than a fortnight, but had not 
since my arrival been visited by my dear Olivia, and I greatly 
longed to see her. Having communicated my wishes to my 
wife, the next morning the poor girl entered my apartment, 10 
leaning on her sister's arm. The change which I saw in her 
countenance struck me. The numberless graces that once re- 
sided there were now fled, and the hand of death seemed to 
have moulded every feature to alarm me. Her temples w:ere 
sunk, her forehead was tense, and a fatal paleness sat upon her 
cheek. 

" I am glad to see thee, my dear," cried I ; " but why this 
dejection, Livy ? I hope, my love, you have too great a regard 
for me to permit disappointment thus to undermine a life which 
I prize as my own. Be cheerful, child, and we may yet see 20 
happier days." 

" You have ever, sir," replied she, " been kind to me, and it 
adds to my pain that I shall never have an opportunity of 
sharing that nappiness you promise. Happiness, I fear, is no 
longer reserved for me here ; and I long to be rid of a place 
where I have only found distress. Indeec^ sir, I wish you would 
make a proper submission to Mr. Thornhill ; it may in some 
measure induce him to pity you, and it will give me relief in 
dying." 

" Never, child," replied I ; " never will I be brought to give 30 
up my daughters cause ; for though the world may look upon 
your offence with scorn, let it be mine to regard it as a mark of 
credulity, not of guilt. My dear, I am no way miserable in this 
place, however dismal it may seem ; and be assured, that while 
you continue to bless me by living, he shall never have my 
consent to make you more wretched by marrying another." 

After the departure of my daughter, my fellow-prisoner, who 
was by at this interview, sensibly enough expostulated on my 
obstinacy in refusing a submission which promised to give me 
freedom. Hfe observed, that the rest of my family was not to 40 
be sacrificed to the peace of one child alone, and she the only one 
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who had oflfended me. " Besides,** added he, " I don't know if it 
be just thus to obstruct the union of man and wife, which you 
do at present, by refusing to consent to a match you cannot 
hinder, but may render unhappy." 

"Sir," replied I, "you are unacquainted with the man that 
oppresses us. I am very sensible that no submission I can 
make could procure me liberty even for an hour. I am told 
that even in this very room a debtor of his, no later than last 
year, died for want. But though my submission and approba- 

10 tion could transfer me from hence to the most beautiful apart- 
ment he is possessed of, yet I would grant neither, as something 
whispers me that it would be giving a sanction to adultery. 
While my daughter lives, no other marriage of his shall ever be 
legal in my eye. Were she removed, indeed, I should be the 
basest of men, from anv resentment of my own, to attempt 
putting asunder those who wish for a union. No, villain as he 
IS, I should then wish him married, to prevent the consequences 
of his future debaucheries. But now, should I not be the most 
cruel of all fathers to sign an instrument which must send ray 

20 child to the grave, merely to avoid a prison myself ; and thus, 
to escape one pang, break my child's heart with a thousand ? " 

He acquiesced in the justice of this answer, but could not 
avoid observing, that he feared my daughter's life was already 
too much wasted to keep me long a prisoner. "However," con- 
tinued he, "though you refuse to suomit to the nephew, I hope 
you have no objections to laying your case before the uncle, wno 
has the first character in the kingdom for evervthing that is just 
and good. I would advise you to send him a letter oy the post, 
intimating all his nephew's ill usage ; and my life for it that in 

30 tliree days you shall have an answer." I thanked him for the 
hint, and instantly set about complying ; but I wanted paper, 
and unluckily all our money had been laid out that moining in 
provisions : however, he supplied me. 

For the three ensuing aays I was in a state of anxiety to 
know what reception my letter might meet with ; but in the 
meantime was frequently solicited by my wife to submit to any 
conditions i*ather than remain here, and every hour received 
repeated accounts of the decline of my daughter's health. The 
third d.ay and the fourth arrived, but I received no answer 

40 to my letter: the complaints of a stranger against a favourite 
nephew were no way lilcely to succeed ; so that these hopes soon 
vanished like all my former. My mind, however, still supported 
itself, though confinement and bad air began to make a visible 
alteration in my health, and my arm that had suffered in the fire 
grew worse. My children, however, sat by me, and while I was 
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stretched on my straw, read to me by turns, or listened and 
wept at my instructions. But my daughter's health declined 
faster than mine : every message from her contributed to in- 
crease my apprehensions and pain. The fifth morning after I 
had written the letter which was sent to Sir William Thornhill, 
I was alarmed with an account that she was speechless. Now it 
was that confinement was truly painful to me ; my soul was 
bursting from its prison to be near the pillow of my child, to 
comfort, to strengthen her, to receive her last wishes, and teach 
her soul the way to Heaven ! Another account came : she was 10 
expiring, and yet I was debarred the small comfort of weeping 
by her. My fellow-prisoner, some time after, came with the 

last account. He bade me be patient : she was dead ! The 

next morning he returned, and found me with my two little 
ones, now my only companions, who were using all their inno- 
cent efforts to comfort me. They entreated to read to me, and 
bade me not to cry, for I was now too old to weep. "And 
is not my sister an angel, now, papa?" cried the eldest ; "and 
why, then, are you sorry for her? I wish I were an angel out 
of this frightful place, if my papa were with me." — "Yes," added 2Q 
my youngest darling, "Heaven, where my sister is, is a finer 
place than this, and there are none but good people there, and 
the people here are very bad." 

Mr. Jenkinson interrupted their haimless prattle by observ- 
ing, that, now my daughter was no more, I should seriously 
think of the rest of my fiimily, and attempt to save my own life, 
which was every day declining for want of necessaries and 
wholesome air. He added, that it was now incumbent on me to 
sacrifice any pride or resentment of my own to the welfare of 
those who depended on me for support ; and that I was now, 30 
both by reason and justice, obliged to try to reconcile my 
landlord. 

" Heaven be praised," replied I, " there is no pride left me 
now : I should detest my own heart if I saw either pride or re- 
sentment lurking there. On the contrary, as my oppressor hais 
been once my parishioner, I hope one day to present him up 
an unpolluted soul at the eternal tribunal. No, sir, I have no 
resentment now ; and though he has taken from me what I held 
dearer than all his treasures, though he has wrung my heart, — 
for I am sick almost to fainting, yery sick, my fellow-prisoner, — 40 
yet that shall never inspire me with vengeance. I am now willing 
to approve his marriage ; and, if this suomission can do him any 
pleasure, let him know that if I have done him any injury I am 
sorry for it." 

Mr. Jenkinson took pen and ink, and wrote down my sub- 
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mission nearly as I have expressed it, to which I signed my 
name. My son was employed to carry the letter to Mr. Thorn- 
hill, who was then at his seat in the country. He went, and, in 
about six hours, returned with a verbal answer. He had some 
difficulty, he said, to get a sight of his landlord, as the servants 
were insolent and suspicious : but he accidentally saw him as he 
was going out upon business, preparing for his marriage, which 
was to be in three days. He continued to inform us, that he 
stept up in the humblest manner, and delivered the letter, which 

10 when Mr. Thornhill had read, he said that all submission was 
now too late and unnecessary; that he had heard of our applica- 
tion to his uncle, which met with the contempt it deserved ; and, 
as for the rest, that all future applications should be directed 
to his attorney, not to him. He observed, however, that as 
he had a very good opinion of the discretion of the two young 
ladies, they might have been the most agreeable intercessors. 

" Well, sir,*' said I to my fellow-prisoner, " you now discover 
the temper of the man that oppresses me. He can at once 
be facetious and cruel : but, let him use me as he will, I shall 

80 soon be free, in spite of all his bolts to restrain me. I am 
uow drawing towards an abode that looks brighter as I approach 
it : this expectation cheers my afflictions, and though I leave an 
helpless family of orphans behind me, yet they will not be 
utterly forsaken : some friend, perhaps, will be found to assist 
them for the sake of their poor father, and some may charitably 
relieve them for the sake of their heavenly Father." 

Just as I spoke, my wife, whom I had not seen that day 
before, appeared with looks of terror, and making efforts, but 
unable, to speak. " Why, my love,'* cried I, " why will you thus 

30 increase my afflictions by your own? What though no sub- 
missions can turn our severe master, though he lias doomed me 
to die in this place of wretchedness, and though we have lost a 
darling child, yet still you will find comfort in your other 
children when I shall be no more." — "We have indeed lost," 
returned she, "a darling child. My Sophia, my dearest is 
gone ; snatched from us, carried off by ruffians ! " — " How, 
madam," cried my fellow-prisoner, " Miss Sophia carried off by 
villains ! sure it cannot be ?" 
She could only answer by a fixed look, and a flood of tears. 

40 But one of the prisoners' wives who was present, and came 
in with her, gave us a more distinct account : she informed us, 
that as my wife, my daughter, and herself were taking a walk 
together on the great road, a little way out of the villagie, a 
post-chaise and pair drove up to them, and instantly stopped ; 
upon which a well-dressed man, but not Mr. Thornhill, stepping 
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out, clasped my daughter round the waist, and forcing her in, 
bade the postilion drive on, so that they were out of sight 
in a moment. 

" Now,'* cried I, " the sura of my miseries is made up, nor is 
it in the power of anything on earth to give me another pang. 
What ! not one left ! — not to leave me one ! — The monster ! — The 
child that was next my heart ! — she had the beauty of an angel, 
and almost the wisdom of an angel. — But support that woman, 
nor let her fall. — Not to leave me one!" 

" Alas ! my husband," said my wife, "you seem to want comfort 10 
even more than I. Our distresses are great, but I could bear 
this and more, if I saw you but easy. They may take away my 
children, and all the world, if they leave me but you." 

My son, who was present, endeavoured to moderate our grief ; 
he bade us take comfort, for he hoped that we might still have 
reason to be thankful. " My child," cried I, " look round the 
world, and see if there be any happiness left me now. Is not 
every ray of comfort shut out, while all our bright prospects only 
lie beyond the grave?" — " My dear father," returned he, " I hope 
there is still something that will give you an interval of satisfac- 20 
tion ; for I have a letter from my brother George." — " What 
of him, child?" interrupted I; "does he know our misery? 
I hope my boy is exempt from any part of what his wretched 
family suffers?" — " Yes, sir," returned he, " he is perfectly gay, 
cheerful, and happy. His letter brings nothing but good news ; 
he is the favourite of his colonel, who promises to procure him 
the very next lieutenancy that becomes vacant." 

" And are you sure of all this?" cried my wife ; " are you sure 
that nothing ill has befallen my boy?" — "Nothing, indeed, 
madam," returned my son ; " you shall see the letter, which will 30 
give you the highest pleasure ; and if anything can procure you 
comfort, I am sure that will." — " But are you sure," still repeated 
she, " that the letter is from himself, and that he is really so 
happy?" — " Yes, madam," replied he, " it is certainly his, and he 
will one day be the credit and support of our family." — " Then, I 
thank Providence," cried she, " that my last letter to him has 
miscarried. Yes, my dear," continued she, turning to me, " I will 
now confess, that though the hand of Heaven is sore upon us in 
other instances, it has been favourable here. By the last letter 
I wrote my son, which was in the bitterness of anger, I desired 40 
him, upon his mother's blessing, and if he had the heart of 
a man, to see justice done his father and sister, and avenge our 
cause. But, thanks be to Him that directs all things, it has 
miscarried, and I am at rest." — " Woman !" cried I, " thou hast 
done very ill, and, at another time, my reproaches might have 
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been more severe. Oh! what a tremendous gulf hast thou 
escaped, that would have buried both thee and him in endless 
ruin ! Providence, indeed, has here been kinder to us than we 
to ourselves. It has reserved that son to be the father and pro- 
tector of my children when I shall be away. How unjustly did 
I complain of being stripped of every comfort, when still I hear 
that he is happy, and insensible of our afflictions ; still kept in 
reserve to support his widowed mother, and to protect his 
brothers and sisters ! But what sisters has he left? He has no 
10 sisters now : they are all gone, robbed from me, and I am un- 
done." — " Father," interrupted my son, " I beg you will give me 
leave to read this letter — I know it will please you." Upon 
which, with my permission, he read as follows: 

Honoured Sir, — I have called off my imagination a few 
moments from the pleasures that surround me, to fix it upon 
objects that are still more pleasing, — the dear little fireside at 
home. My fancy draws that harmless group, as listening to 
every line of this with great composure. I view those faces with 
delight, which never felt the deforming hand of ambition 

20 or distress ! But, whatever your happiness may be at home, I 
am sure it will be some addition to it to hear, that I am perfectly 
pleased with my situation, and every way happy here. 

Our regiment is countermanded, and is not to leave the king- 
dom. The colonel, who professes himself my friend, takes me 
with him to all companies where he is acquainted, and, after my 
fii-st visit, I generally find myself received with increased respect 

upon repeating it. I danced last night with Lady G , and, 

could I forget you know whom, I might be perhaps successful. 
But it is my fate still to remember others, while I am myself for- 

30 gotten by most of my absent friends : and in this number, I fear, 
sir, that I must consider you ; for I have long expected the 
pleasure of a letter from home, to no purpose. Olivia and So^ia 
too promised to write, but seem to have forgotten me. Tell 
them they are two arrant little baggages, and that I am, at this 
moment, in a most violent passion with them ; yet still, I know 
not how, though I want to bluster a little, my heart is respondent 
only to softer emotions. Then, tell them, sir, that, after all, I 
love them affectionately ; and be assured of my ever remaining. 

Your dutiful Son. 

40 "In all our miseries," cried I, "what thanks have we not 
to return, that one at least of our family is exempted from 
what we suffer ? Heaven be his guard, and keep my boy thus 
happy, to be the support of his widowed mother, and the father 
of these two bab^ which is all the patrimony I can now 
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bequeath him ! May he keep their innocence from the tempta- 
tions of want, and be their conductor in the paths of honour ! " 
I had scarce said these words, when a noise like that of a 
tumult seemed to proceed from the prison below : it died away 
soon after, and a clanking of fetters was heard along the passage 
that led to my apartment. The keeper of the prison enter^, 
holding a jnan all bloody, wounded, and fettered with the 
heaviest irons. I looked with compassion on the wretch as 
he approached me, but with horror, when I found it was my 
own son. " My Gteorge ! my George ! and do I behold thee 10 
thus ? Wounded — fettered ! Is this thy happiness ? is this the 
manner you return to me? Oh that this sight could break 
my heart at once, and let me die ! " 

" Where, sir, is your fortitude ?" returned my son, with an 
intrepid voice. "I must suffer; my life is forfeited, and let 
them take it." 

I tried to restrain my passions for a few minutes in silence, 
but I thought I shoula have died with the effort. — "Oh, my 
bov, my heart weeps to behold thee thus, and I cannot, cannot 
help it. In the moment that I thought thee blest, and prayed 20 
for thy safety, to behold thee thus again ! Chained — wounded; 
and yet the death of the youthful is happy. But I am old, 
a very old man, and have lived to see this day! To see my 
children all untimely falling about me, while I continue a 
wretched survivor in the midst of ruin ! May all the curses 
that ever sunk a soul fall heavy upon the murderer of my 
children ! May he live, like me, to see " 

"Hold, sir!" replied my son, "or I shall blush for thee. 
How, sir ! forgetful of your age, your holy calling, thus to 
arrogate the justice of Heaven, and fling those curses upward 30 
that must soon descend to crush thy own grey head with 
destruction ! No, sir, let it be your care now to fit me for 
that vile death I must shortly suffer; to arm me with hope and 
resolution ; to give me courage to drink of that bitterness which 
must shortly be my portion." 

" My child, you must not die : I am sure no offence of thine 
can deserve so vile a punishment. My George could never 
be guilty of any crime to make his ancestors ashamed of him." 

" Mine, sir," returned my son, " is, I fear, an unpardonable 
one. When I received my mother's letter from home, I im- 40 
mediately came down, determined to pmiish the betrayer of our 
honour, and sent him an order to meet me, which he answered, 
not in person, but by despatching four of his domestics to seize 
me. I wounded one who first assaulted me, and I fear desper- 
ately; but the rest made me their prisoner. The cowara is 

B 
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determined to put the law in execution against me ; the proofs 
are undeniable : I have sent a challenge, and as I am the first 
transgressor upon the statute, I see no hopes of pardon. But 
you have often charmed me with your lessons of fortitude ; let 
me now, sir, find them in your example." 

"And, my son, you shall find them. I am now raised above 
this world, and all the pleasures it can produce. ,From this 
moment I break from my heart all the ties that held it down to 
earth, and will prepare to fit us both for eternity. Yes, my 

10 son, I will point out the way, and my soul shall guide yours in 
the ascent, for we will take our flight together. I now see, and 
am convinced, you can expect no pardon here ; and I can onlv 
exhort you to seek it at that greatest tribunal where we both 
shall shortly answer. But, let us not be niggardly in our 
exhortation, but let all our fellow-prisoners have a share: — 
Good gaoler, let them be permitted to stand here while I 
attempt to improve them." Thus saying, I made an effort to 
rise from my straw, but wanted strength, and was able only 
to recline against the wall. The prisoners assembled them- 

20 selves according to my directions, lor they loved to hear my 
counsel : my son and his mother supported me on either side ; I 
looked and saw that none were wanting, and then addressed 
them with the following exhortation. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The equal dealings of Providerice demonstrated with regard to the Happy 
and the Miserable here below. Thai, from the nature of Pleasure aivd 
Pain, the wretched must be repaid the balance of their sufferings in the 
life hereafter, 

" My friends, my children, and fellow-sufferers, when I reflect 
on the distribution of good and evil here below, I find that 

30 much has been given man to enjoy, yet still more to suffer. 
Though we should examine the whole world, we shall not find 
one man so happy as to have nothing left to wish for; but 
we daily see thousands who by suicide show us they have 
nothing left to hope. In this life, then, it appears that we can- 
not be entirely blest, but yet we may be completely miserable. 

"Why man should thus feel pain; why our wretchedness 
should be requisite in the formation of universal felicity ; why, 
when all other systems are made perfect by the perfection of 
their subordinate parts, the great system should require for its 

40 perfection parts that are not only subordinate to others, but 
imperfect in themselves — these are questions that never can 
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be explained, and might be useless if known. On this subject, 
Providence has thou^t fit to elude our curiosity, satisfied with 
granting us motives to consolation. 

" In this situation man has called in the friendly assistance of 
philosophy ; and Heaven, seeing the incapacity of that to con- 
sole him, has given him the aid of religion. The consolations of 
philosophy are very amusing, but often fallacious : it tells us, 
that life is filled with comforts, if we will but enjoy them ; and, 
on the other hand, that though we unavoidably have miseries 
here, life is short and they will soon be over. Thus do these 10 
consolations destroy each other; for, if life is a place of comfort, 
its shortness must be misery, and if it be long, our griefs are 
protracted. Thus philosophy is weak ; but religion comforts in 
a higher strain. Man is here, it tells us, fitting up his mind, 
and preparing it for another abode. When the good man leaves 
the body, and is alia glorious mind, he will find he has been 
making himself a heaven of happiness here ; while the wretch 
that has been maimed and contaminated by his vices, shrinks 
from his body with terror, and finds that he has anticipated the 
vengeance of Heaven. To religion, then, we must hold, in 20 
every circumstance of life, for our truest comfort : for if already 
we are happy, it is a pleasure to think that we can make that 
happiness unending ; and if we are miserable, it is very consoling 
to think that there is a place of rest. Thus, to the fortunate, 
religion holds out a continuance of bliss; to the wretched, a 
change from pain. 

" But though religion is very kind to all men, it has promised 
peculiar rewards to the unhappy: the sick, the naked, the 
houseless, the heavy laden, and the prisoner, have ever most 
frequent promises in our sacred law. The Author of our 30 
religion everywhere professes liimself the wretch's friend, and, 
unlike the false ones of this world, bestows all his caresses upon 
the forlorn. The unthinking have censured this as partiality, 
as a preference without merit to deserve it. But they never 
reflect, that it is not in the power even of Heaven itself to make 
the offer of unceasing felicity as great a gift to the happy as to 
the miserable. To the first, eternity is but a single blessing, 
since at most it but increases what they already possess. To 
the latter, it is a double advantage ; for it diminishes their pain 
here, and rewards them with heavenly bliss hereafter. 40 

" But Providence is m another respect kinder to the poor than 
to the rich; for as it thus makes the life after death more 
desirable, so it smoothes the passage there. The wretched have 
had a long familiarity with every face of terror. The man* of 
sorrows lays himself quietly down, without possessions to regret. 
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and but few ties to stop his departure: he feels only nature's 

{)aiig in the final separation, and this is no way greater than 
16 has often fainted under before ; for, after a certain degree 
of pain, every new breach that death opens in the constitu- 
tion nature kindly covers with insensibility. 

"Thus Providence has given the wretched two advantages 
over the happy in this life, — greater felicity in dying, and in 
heaven all that superiority of pleasure which arises from con- 
trasted enjoyment. And this superiority, my friends, is no 

10 small advantage, and seems to be one of the pleasures of the 
poor man in the parable ; for though he was already in heaven, 
and felt all the raptures it could give, yet it was mentioned as 
an addition to his nappiuess, that Tie had once been wretched, 
and now was comfortea ; that he had known what it was to be 
miserable, and now felt what it was to be happy. 

"Thus, my friends, you see religion does what philosophy 
could never do : it shows the eqifsd dealings of Heaven to the 
happy and the unhappy, and levels all human enjoyments to 
nearly the same standard. It gives to both rich and poor the 

20 same happiness hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after it ; but, 
if the rich have the advantage of enjoying pleasure- here, the 
poor have the endless satisfaction of knowing what it was once 
to be miserable, when crowned with endless felicity hereafter; 
and even though this should be called a small advantage, yet, 
being an eternal one, it must make up by duration what the 
temporal happiness of the great may have exceeded by intense- 
ness. 

"These are, therefore, the consolations which the wretched 
have peculiar to themselves, and in which they are " above the 

30 rest or mankind : in other respects, they are below them. Tliey 
wlio would know the miseries of the poor, must see life and 
endure it. To declaim on the temporal advantages they enjoy, 
is only repeating what none either believe or practise. The 
men who have the necessaries of living, are not poor ; and they 
who want them, must be miserable. Yes, my friends, we must 
be miserable. No vain efforts of a refined imagination can 
soothe the wants of nature, can give elastic sweetness to the 
dank vaj>our of a dungeon, or ease to the throbbings of a broken 
heart. Let the philosopher from his couch of softness telj us 

40 that we can resist all these : alas! the effort by which we resist 
them is still the greatest pain. Death is slight, and any man 
may sustain it ; but torments are dreadful, and these no man 
can endure. 

'^To us then, my friends, the promises of happiness in heaven 
should be peculiarly very dear ; for if our reward be in this life 
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alone, we are then, indeed, of all men the most miserable. When 
I look round these gloomy walls, made to terrify as well as to 
confine us; this light, that only serves to show the horrors of the 
place ; those shackles, that tyranny has imposed, or crime made 
necessary ; when I survey these emaciated looks, and hear those 
groans— oh, my friends, what a glorious exchange would heaven 
be for these ! To fly through regions unconfined as air — to bask 
in the sunshine of eternal bliss — to carol over endless hymns of 
])raise— to hcve no master to threaten or insult us, but the form 
of Goodness himself for ever in our eyes ! — when I think of these 10 
things, death becomes the messenger of very glad tidings; when 
I think of these things, his sharpest arrow becomes the staff of 
my support ; when I think of these things, what is there in life 
worth having ; when I think of these, things, what is there that 
should not be spumed away r kings in their palaces should groan 
for such advantages ; but we, humbled as we are, should yearn 
for them. 

"And shall th^se things be ours? Ours they will certainly be, 
if we but try for them ; and, what is a comfort, we are shut out 
from many temptations that would retard our pursuit. Only 20 
let us try for them, and they will certainly be ours; and, what 
is still a comfort, shortly too : for if we look back on a past life, 
it appears but a very short span, and whatever we may think of 
the rest of life, it will yet be found of less duration ; as we grow 
older, the days seem to grow shorter, and our intimacy with 
Time ever lessens the perception of his stay.- Then let us take 
comfort now, for we shall soon be at our journey's end ; we shall 
soon lay down the heavy burden laid by Heaven upon us ; and 
though death, the only friend of the wretched, for a little while 
mocks the weary traveller with the view, and like his horizon 30 
still flies before him ; yet the time will certainly and shortly 
come, when we shall cease from our toil ; when the luxuriant 
great ones of the world shall no more tread us to the earth; 
when we shall think with pleasure of our sufferings below; 
when we shall be surrounded with all our friends, or such as 
deserved our friendship: when our bliss shall be unutterable, 
and still, to crown all, unending." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Happier Prospects begin to appear. Let us be inflexible, and Fortune 

will at last change in our favour. 

When I had thus finished, and my audience was retired, the 40 
gaoler, who was one of the most humane of his profession, hoped 
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I would not be displeased, as what he did was but his duty, 
observing, that he must be obliged to remove my son into a 
stronger cell, but that he should be permitted to revisit me 
every morning. I thanked him for his clemency, and grasping 
my boy's hand, bade him farewell, and be mindful of the great 
duty that was before him. 

I again therefore laid me down, and one of my little ones sat 
by my bedside reading, when Mr. Jenkiiison entering, informed 
me that there was news of my daughter ; for that she was seen 
10 by a person about two hours before in a strange gentleman's 
company, and that they had stopped at a neighbouring village 
for refreshment, and seemed as if returning to town. He had 
scarcely delivered this news when the gaoler came, with looks of 
haste and pleasure, to inform me that my daughter was found. 
Moses came running in a moment after, crying out that his 
sister Sophia was below, and coming up with our old friend Mr. 
Burchell. 

Just as he delivered this news, my dearest girl entered, and, 

with looks almost wild with pleasure, ran to kiss me, in a trans- 

20 port of affection. Her mother's tears and silence also showed 

her pleasure. "Here, papa," cried the charming girl, "here is 

the brave man to whom I owe my delivery ; to this gentleman's 

intrepidity I am indebted for my happiness and safety " 

A kiss from Mr. Burchell, whose pleasure seemed even greater 
than hers, interrupted wbat she was going to add. 

"Ah! Mr. Burchell," cried I, "this is but a wretched habita- 
tion you now find us in; and we are now very diflferent from 
what you last saw us. You were ever our friend : we have long 
discovered our errors with regard to you, and repented of our 
30 ingratitude. After the vile usage you then received at my 
hands, I am almost ashamed to behold your face; yet I hope 
you'll forgive me, as I was deceived by a base ungenerous 
wretch, who, under the mask of friendship, has undone me." 

"It is impossible," cried Mr. Burchell, "that I should forgive 
you, as you never deserved my resentment. I partly saw your 
delusion then, and as it was out of my power to restrain, I could 
only pity it." 

"It was ever my conjecture," cried I, "that your mind was 
noble ; but now I find it so. — But tell me, my dear child, how 
40 thou hast been relieved, or who the ruffians were who carried 
thee away." 

"Indeed, sir," replied she, "as to the villain who carried me 
off, I am yet ignorant. For, as my mamma and I were walking 
out, he came behind us, and, almost before I could call for help, 
forced me into the post-chaise, and in an instant the hones 
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drove away. I met several on the road, to whom I cried out for 
assistance, but they disregarded my entreaties. In the mean- 
time, the ruffian himself used every art to hinder me from 
crying out: he flattered and threatened by turns, and swore 
that, if I continued but silent, he intendea no harm. In the 
meantime I had broken the canvas that he had drawn up, and 
whom should I perceive at some distance but your old friend 
Mr. Burchell, walking along with his usual swiftness, with the 
great stick for which we used so much to ridicule him. As soon 
as we came within hearing, I called out to him by name, and 10 
entreated his help. I repeated my exclamations several times, 
upon which, with a very loud voice, he bid the postilion stop; but 
the boy took no notice, but drove on with still greater speed. 
I now thought he could never overtake us, when, in less than a 
minute, I saw Mr. Burchell come running up by the side of 
the horses, and, with one blow, knock the postilion to the 
ground. The horses, when he was fallen, soon stopped of them- 
selves, and the ruffian, stepping out, with oaths and menaces, 
drew his sword, and ordered him, at his peril, to retire ; but Mr. 
Burchell, running up, shivered his sword to pieces, and then 20 
pursued him for near a quarter of a mile; but he made his 
escape. I was at this time come out myself, willing to assist my 
deliverer; but he soon returned to me in triumph. The postilion, 
who was recovered, was going to make his escape too ; but Mr. 
Burchell ordered him at his peril to mount again and drive back 
to town. Finding it impossible to resist, he reluctantly com- 
plied, though the wound ne had received seemed, to me at least, 
to be dangerous. He continued to complain of the pain as we 
drove along, so that he at last excited Mr. Burchell's compassion, 
who, at my request, exchanged him for another, at an inn where 30 
we called on our return." 

"Welcome, then," cried I, "my child! and thou, her pillant 
deliverer, a thousand welcomes! Though our cheer is but 
wretched, yet our hearts are ready to receive you. Ajid now, 
Mr. Burchell, as you have delivered my girl, if you think her a 
recompense, she is yours : if you can stoop to an alliance with a 
family so poor as mine, take her; obtain her consent,— as I 
know you have her heart, — and you have mine. And let me 
tell you, sir, that I give you no small treasure : she has been 
celebrated for beauty, it is true, but that is not my meaning, — I 40 
give you up a treasure in her mind." 

"But I suppose, sir," cried Mr. Burchell, "that you are 
apprised of my circumstances, and of my incapacity to support 
her as she deserves?" 

"If your present objection," replied I, "be meant as an 
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evasion of my offer, I desist : but I know no man so worthy to 
deserve her as you; and if I could give her thousands, and 
thousands sought her from me, yet my honest brave Burchell 
should be my dearest choice." 

To all this his silence alone seemed to give a mortifying refusal : 
and, without the least reply to my offer, he demanded if he 
could not be furnished with refreshments from the next inn; 
to which being answered in the affirmative, he ordered them to 
send in the best dinner that could be provided upon such short 

10 notice. He bespoke also a dozen of their best wine, and some 
cordials for me ; 'adding, with a smile, that he would stretch a 
little for once, and, though in a prison, asserted he was never 
better disposed to be merry. The waiter soon made his appear- 
ance with preparations for dinner; a table was lent us by the 
gaoler, who seemed remarkably assiduous; the wine was dis- 
posed ill order, and two very well dressed dishes were brought in. 
My daughter had not yet heard of her poor brother's melan- 
choly situation, and we all seemed unwilling to damp her cheer- 
fulness by the relation. But it was in vain that I attempted to 

20 appear cheerful : the circumstances of my unfortunate son broke 
through all efforts to dissemble ; so that I was at last obliged 
to damp our mirth by relating his misfortunes, and wishing 
that he might be permitted to share with us in this little 
interval of satisfaction. After my guests were recovered from 
the consternation my account had produced, I requested also 
that Mr. Jenkinson, a fellow-prisoner, might be admitted, and 
the gaoler granted my request with an air of unusual sub- 
mission. The clanking of my son's irons was no sooner heard 
along the passage, than his sister rah impatiently to meet him, 

30 while Mr. Burchell, in the meantime, asked me if my son's name 
was George ; to which replying in the affirmative, he still con- 
tinued silent. As soon as my boy entered the room, I could 
perceive he regarded Mr. Burchell with a look of astonishment 
and reverence. "Come on," cried I, "my son; though we are 
fallen very low, yet Providence has been pleased to grant us 
some small relaxation from pain. Thy sister is restored to us, 
and there is her deliverer: to that brave man it is that I am 
indebted for yet having a daughter: give him, my boy, the 
hand of friendship ; he deserves our warmest gratitude." 

40 My son seemea all this while regardless of what I said, and 
still continued fixed at a respectful distance. "My dear brother," 
cried his sister, "why don't you thank my good deliverer? the 
brave should ever love each other." 

He still continued his silence and astonishment, till our guest 
at last perceived himself to be known, and, assuming au bis 
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native dignity, desired my son to come forward. Never before 
had I seen anything so truly majestic as the air he assumed on 
this occasion. The greatest object in the universe, says a certain 
philosopher, is a good man struggling with adversity ; yet there 
is still a greater, which is the good man that comes to relieve it. 
After he had regarded my son for some time with a superior 
air, "I again find," said he, "unthinking boy, that the same 

crime " But here he was interrupted by one of the gaoler's 

servants, who came to inform us that a person of distinction, 
who had driven into town with a chariot and several attendants, 10 
sent his respects to the gentleman that was with us, and begged 
to know when he should think proper to be waited upon. "Bid 
the fellow wait," cried our guest, "till I shall have leisure to 
receive him:" and then turning to my son, "I again find, sir,'* 
proceeded he, "that you are guilty of the same qflFence for which 
you once had ray reproof, and for which the law is now pre- 
paring its justest punishments. You imagine, perhaps, that a 
contei^pt for your own life gives you a right to take that of 
another: but where, sir, is the difference between a duellist, who 
hazards a life of no value, and the murderer who acts with 20 
greater security ? Is it any diminution of the gamester's fraud, 
when he alleges that he has staked a counter ?" 

"Alas, sir," cried I, "whoever you are, pity the poor mis- 
guided creature; for what he has done was in obedience to a 
deluded mother, who, in the bitterness of her resentment, 
required him, upon her blessing, to avenge her quarrel. Here, 
sir, is the letter, which will serve to convince you of her 
imprudence, and diminish his guilt." 

He took the letter, and hastily read it over. "This," says he, 
"though not a perfect excuse, is such a palliation of his fault as 30 
induces me to forgive him. And now, sir," continued he, kindly 
taking my son by the hand, "I see you are surprised at finding 
me here; but I have often visited prisons upon occasions less 
interesting. I am now come to see justice done a worthy man, 
for whom I have the most sincere esteem. I have long been a 
disguised spectator of thy father's benevolence. I have, at his 
little dwelling, enjoyed respect uncontaminated by flattery ; and 
have received that happiness that courts could not give, from 
the amusing simplicity around his fire-side. My nephew has 
been apprised of my intentions of coming here, and, I find, is 40 
arrived. It would be wronging him and you to condemn him 
without examination : if there be injury, there shall be redress ; 
and this I may say, without boasting, that none have ever taxed 
the injustice of Sir William Thomhill." 

We now found the personage whom we had so long enter- 
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tained as an harmless aiuusiug companion, was no other than 
the celebrated Sir William Thornhill, to whose virtues and 
singularities scarce any were strangers. The poor Mr. Burchell 
was in reality a man of large fortune and great interest, to 
whom senates listened with applause, and whom party heard 
with conviction ; who was the friend of his country, but loyal 
to his king. My poor wife, recollecting her former familiarity, 
seemed to shrink with apprehension; but Sophia, who a few 
moments before thought him her own, now perceiving the 

10 immense distance to which he was removed by fortune, was 
unable to conceal her tears. 

"Ah! sir," cried my wife, with a piteous aspect, "how is it 
possible that I can ever have your forgiveness ? The slights you 
received from me the last time I had the honour of seeing you 
at our house, and the jokes which I audaciously threw out — 
these, sir, I fear, can never be forgiven." 

"My dear good lady," returned he with a smile, "if you had 
your joke, I had my answer : I'll leave it to all the company if 
mine were not as good as yours. To say the truth, I know 

20 nobody whom I am disposed to be angry with at present, but 
the fellow who so frighted my little girl here. I had not even 
time to examine the rascal's person so as to describe him in an 
advertisement. Can you tell me, Sophia, my dear, whether you 
should know him again?" 

"Indeed, sir," replied she, "I can't be positive; yet now I 
recollect, he had a large mark over one of his eyebrows." — "I 
ask pardon, madam," interrupted Jenkinson, who was by, "but 
be so good as to inform me if the fellow wore his own red 
hair?"— "Yes, I think so," cried Sophia. "And did your 

30 honour," continued he, turning to Sir William, "observe the 
length of his legs?" — "I can't be sure of their length," cried the 
Baronet, "but I am convinced of their swiftness ; for he outran 
me, which is what I thought few men in the kingdom could 
have done." — "Please your honour," cried Jenkinson, "I know 
the man : it is certainly the same ; the best runner in England ; 
he has beaten Pinwire of Newcastle: Timothy Baxter is his 
name ; I know him perfectly, and the very place of his retreat 
this moment. If your honour will bid Mr. Gaoler let two of 
his men go with me, I'll engage to produce him to you in an 

40 hour at farthest." Upon this the gaoler was called, who 
instantly appearing, Sir William demanded if he knew him. 
"Yes, please your honour," replied the gaoler, "I know Sir 
William Thornhill well, and everybody that knows anything of 
him will desire to know more of lum." — "Well, then," said the 
Baronet, "my request is, that you will permit this man and two 
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of your servants to go iipou a message by my authority ; and as 
I am in the commission of the peace, I undertake to secure 
you." — "Your promise is sulQGicient," replied the other, "and you 
may, at a minute's warning, send them over England whenever 
your honour thinks fit." 

In pursuance of the gaoler's compliance, Jenkinson was des- 
patched in search of Timothy Baxter, while we were amused 
with the assiduity of our youngest boy Bill, who had just come 
in and climbed up Sir William's neck, in order to kiss him. 
His mother was immediately going to chastise his familiarity, 10 
but the worthy man prevented her; and taking the child, all 
ragged as he was, upon his knee, "What, Bill, you chubby 
rogue," cried he, "do y6u remember your old friend Burchell? 
and Dick, too, my honest veteran, are you here ? you shall find 
I have not forgot you." So saying, he gave each a large piece 
of gingerbread, which the poor fellows ate very heartily, as they 
had got that morning a very scanty breakfast. 

We now sat down to dinner, which was almost cold; but 
previously, my arm still continuing painful. Sir William wrote 
a prescription, for he had made the study of physic his amuse- 20 
ment, and was more than moderately skilled in the profession : 
this being sent to an apothecary who lived in the place, my arm 
was dressed, and I found almost instantaneous relief. We were 
waited upon at dinner by the gaoler himself, who was willing 
to do our guest all the honour in his power. But before we 
had well dined, ahother message was brought from his nephew, 
desiring permission to appear in order to vindicate his innocence 
and honour ; with which request the Baronet complied, and 
desired Mr. Thornhill to be introduced. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Former Benevolence now repaid with unexpected Interest, 30 

Mr. Thornhill made his appearance with a smile, which he 
seldom wanted, and was going to embrace his uncle, which the 
other repulsed with an air of disdain. "No fawning, sir, at 
present," cried the Baronet, with a look of severity ; " the only 
way to my heart is by the road of honour ; but here I only see 
complicated instances of falsehood, cowardice, and oppression. 
How is it, sir, that this poor man, for whom I know you pro- 
fessed a friendship, is used thus hardly? His daughter vilely 
seduced as a recompense for his hospitality, and he himself 
thrown into prison, perhaps for resenting the insult? His son, 40 
too, whom you feared to face as a man " 
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"Is it possible^ sir," iuterrupted his nephew, "that my uncle 
should object that as a crime, which his repeated instructions 
alone have persuaded me to avoid?" 

"Your rebuke," cried Sir William, "is just; you have acted, 
in this instance, prudently and well, though not quite as your 
father would have done : my brother, indeed, was the soul of 

honour; but thou Yes, you have acted, in this instance, 

perfectly right, and it has ray warmest approbation." 

"And I hope," said his nephew, "that the rest of my conduct 
10 will not be found to deserve censure. I appeared, sir, with this 
gentleman's daughter at some places of public amusement : thus, 
what was levity, scandal called by a harsher name, and it was 
reported I had debauched her. I waited on her father in 
person, willing to clear the thing to his satisfaction, and he re- 
ceived me only with insult and abuse. As for the rest, with 
regard to his being here, my attorney and steward can best 
inform you, as I commit the management of business entirely 
to them. If he has contracted debts, and is unwilling, or even 
unable to pay them, it is their business to proceed in this 
20 manner: and I see no hardship or injustice m pursuing the 
most legal means of redress." 

"If this," cried Sir William, "be as you have stated it, there 
is nothing unpardonable in your oflfence ; and though your con- 
duct might nave been more generous in not suffering this 
gentleman to be oppressed by subordinate tyranny, yet it has 
been at least equitable." 

" He cannot contradict a single particular," replied the Squire ; 
" I defy him to do so ; and several of my servants are ready to 
attest what I say. Thus, sir," continued he, finding that I was 
30 silent, for in fact I could not contradict him — "thus, sir, my 
own innocence is vindicated : but though at your entreaty I am 
ready to forgive this gentleman every other offence, yet his 
attempts to lessen me in your esteem excite a resentment that 
I cannot govern; and this, too, at a time when his son was 
actually preparing to take away ray life, — this, I say, was such 
guilt, that I am determined to let the law take its course. I 
nave here the challenge that was sent me, and two witnesses to 
prove it: one of my servants has been wounded dangerously; 
and even though my uncle himself should dissuade me, which I 
40 know he will not, yet I will see public justice done, and he shall 
suffer for it" 

"Thou monster!" cried my wife, "hast thou not had vengeance 
enough already, but must my poor boy feel thy cruelty? I hope 
that good Sir William will protect us ; for my son is as innocent 
as a cliild : I am sure he is, and never did harm to man." 
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"Madam," replied the good man, "your wishes for his safety 
are not greater than mine ; but I am sorry to find his guilt too 

plain ; and if my nephew persists " But the appearance of 

Jenkinson and the gaoler's two servants now called off our 
attention, who entered, hauling in a tall man, very genteelly 
dressed, and answering the description already ^en of the 
ruffian who had carried off my daughter. "Here," cried 
Jenkinson, pulling him in, "here we have him; and if ever 
there was a candidate for Tyburn, this is one." 

The moment Mr. Thornhill perceived the prisoner, and 10 
Jenkinson who had him in custody, he seemed to shrink back 
with terror. His face became pale with conscious guilt, and he 
would have withdrawn, but Jenkinson, who perceived his 
design, stopped him. "What, Squire," cried he, "are you 
ashamed of your two old acquaintances, Jenkinson and Baxter ? 
But this is the way that all great men forget their friends, 
though I am resolved we will not forget you. Our prisoner, 
please your honour," continued he, turning to Sir William, "has 
already confessed all. This is the gentleman reported to be so 
dangerously wounded. He declares that it was Mr. Thornhill 20 
who first put him upon this affair; that he gave him the clothes 
he now wears, to appear like a gentleman, and furnished him 
with the post-chaise. The plan was laid between them, that he 
should carry off the young lady to a place of safety, and that 
there he should threaten and terrify her; but Mr. Thornhill 
was to come in, in the meantime, as if by accident, to her 
rescue; and that they should fight a while, and then he was to 
run off, — by which Mr. Thornhill would have the better oppor- 
tunity of gaining her affections himself, under the character of 
her defender." 30 

Sir William remembered the coat to have been worn by his 
nephew, and all the rest the prisoner himself confirmed by a 
more circumstantial account; concluding, that Mr. Thornhill 
had often declared to him that he was in love with both sisters 
at the same time. 

"Heavens!" cried Sir William, "what a viper have I been 
fostering in my bosom ! And so fond of public justice too, as he 
seemed to be ! But he shall have it : secure him, Mr. Gaoler — 
.Yet, hold ! I fear there is not legal evidence to detain him." 

Upon this Mr. Thornhill, with the utmost humility, entreated 40 
that two such abandoned wretches might not be admitted as 
evidences against him, but that his servants should be examined. 
" Your servants ! " replied Sir William. " Wretch ! call them 
yours no longer : but come, let us hear what those fellows have 
to say ; let his butler be called." 
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When the butler was introduced, he soon perceived by his 
former master's looks that all his power was now over. "Tell 
me," cried Sir William, sternly, "have you ever seen your 
master, and that fellow dressed up in his clothes, in company 
together?" — "Yes, please your honour," cried the butler, "a 
thousand times: he was the man that always brought him his 
ladies." — " How ! " interrupted young Mr. Thornhill, " this to 
my face?" "Yes," replied the butler, "or to any man's face. 
To tell you a truth. Master Thornhill, I never either loved you 

10 or liked you, and I don't care if I tell you now a piece of my 
mind." — " Now, then," cried Jenkinsou, "tell his honour whether 
you know anything of me." — " I can't say," replied the butler, 
" that I know much good of you. The night that gentleman's 
daughter was deluded to our house, you were one of them." — 
" So then," cried Sir William, " I find you have brought a very 
fine witness to prove your innocence : thou stain to humanity ! 
to associate with such wretches I But," continuing his examina- 
tion, "you tell me, Mr. Butler, that this was the person who 
brought him this old gentleman's daughter." — "No, please your 

20 honour," replied the butler, " he did not bring her, for the 
Squire himself undertook that business ; but he brought the 
priest that pretended to marry them." — "It is but too true," 
cried Jenkinson ; " I cannot deny it ; that was the employment 
assigned me, and I confess it to my confusion." 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed the Baronet, "how every new dis- 
covery of his villainy alarms me ! All his guilt is now too plain, 
and I find his prosecution was dictated by tyranny, cowardice, 
and revenge. At my request, Mr. Gaoler, set this young officer, 
now your prisoner, free, and trust to me for the consequences. 

30 111 make it my business to set the affair in a proper light to my 
friend the magistrate, who has committed him. But where is 
the unfortunate young lady herself? Let her appear to confront 
this wretch : I long to know by what arts he has seduced her. 
Entreat her to come in. Where is she ?" 

" Ah ! sir," said I, " that question stings me to the heart : I 

was once indeed happy in a daughter, but her miseries " 

Another interruption iiere prevented me ; for who should make 
her appearance but Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was next day to 
have oeen married to Mr. Thornhill. Nothing could equal her 

40 surprise at seeing Sir William and his nephew here before her ; 
for her arrival was quite accidental. It happened that she and 
the old gentleman, her father, were passing through the town, 
on the way to her aunt's, who had insisted that her nuptials 
with Mr. Thornhill should be consummated at her house; but 
stopping for refreshment, they put up at an inn at the other end 
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of the town. It was there, from the window, that the young 
lady happened to observe one of my little boys playing in the 
street, and instantly sending a footman to bring the child to 
her, she learned from him some account of our misfortunes ; but 
was still kept ignorant of young Mr. Thornhill's being the cause. 
Though her father made several remonstrances on the impro- 
priety of going to a prison to visit us, yet they were ineffectual ; y 
she desir^ the child to conduct her, which ne did, and it was / 
thus she surprised us at a juncture so unexpected. 

Nor can I go on without a reflection on those accidental meet- 10 
ings, which, though they happen every day, seldom excite our 
surprise but upon some extraordinary occasion. To what a 
fortuitous concurrence do we not owe every pleasure and con- 
venience of our lives ! How many seeming accidents must unite 
before we can be clothed or fed ! The peasant must be disposed 
to labour, the shower must fall, the wind fill the merchant's sail, 
or numbers must want the usual supply. 

We all continued silent for some moments, while my charming 
pupil, which was the name I generally gave this young lady, 
unite<i in her looks compassion and astonishment, which gave 20 
new finishing to her beauty. — " Indeed, my dear Mr. Thoruhill," 
cried she to the Squire, who she supposed was come here to 
succour, and not to oppress us, " I take it a little unkindly that 
you should come here without me, or never inform me of the 
situation of a family so dear to us both: you know I should 
take as much pleasure in contributing to the relief of my rev- 
erend old master here, whom I shall ever esteem, as you can. 
But I find that, like your uncle, you take a pleasure in doing 
good in secret." 

" He find pleasure in doing good ! " cried Sir William, inter- 30 
rupting her. " No, my dear, his pleasures are as base as he is. 
You see in him, madam, as complete a villain as ever disgraced 
humanity. A wretch, who, after having deluded this poor man's 
(laughter, after plotting against the innocence of her sister, has 
thrown the father into prison, and the eldest son into fetters 
because he had the courage to face her betrayer. And give me 
leave, madam, now to congratulate you upon an escape from the 
embraces of such a monster.*' 

" O goodness ! " cried the lovely girl, " how have I been de- 
ceived ! Mr. Thornhill informed me for certain that this gentle- 40 
man's eldest son. Captain Primrose, was gone off to America 
with his new-married lady." 

" My sweetest Miss," cried my wife, " he has told you nothing 
but falsehoods. My son Greorge never left the kingdom, nor 
ever was married. Though you have forsaken him, he has 
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always loved you too well to think of anybody else ; and I have 
heard him say, he would die a bachelor for your sake." She 
then proceeded to expatiate upon the sincerity of her son's 
passion : she set his duel with Mr. Thomhill in a proper light ; 
from thence she made a rapid digression to the Squire's de- 
baucheries, his pretended marriages, and ended with a most 
insulting picture of his cowardice. 

" Good heavens ! " cried Miss Wilmot, " how very near have I 
been to the brink of ruin ! Ten thousand falsehoods has this 

10 gentleman told me ! He had at last art enough to persuade me, 
that my promise to the only man I esteemed was no longer 
binding, since he had been unfaithful By his falsehoods I was 
taught to detest one equally brave and generous." 

But by this time my sou was freed from the encumbrances of 
justice, as the person supposed to be wounded was detected to 
be an impostor. Mr. Jenkinson, also, who had acted as his 
valet-de-chambre, had dressed up his hair, and furnished him 
with whatever was necessaty to make a genteel appearance. 
He now therefore entered handsomely dressed in his regi- 

20 mentals ; and, without vanity (for I am above it), he appeared 
as handsome a fellow as ever wore a military dress. As he 
entered, he made Miss Wilmot a modest and distant bow, for he 
was not as yet acquainted with the change which the eloquence 
of his mother had wrought in his favour. But no decorums 
could restrain the impatience of his blushing mistress to be 
forgiven. Her tears, her looks, all contributed to discover the 
real sensations of her heart, for having forgotten her former 
promise, and having suffered herself to be deluded by an im- 
postor. My son appeared amazed at her condescension, and 

30 could scarce believe it real. — "Sure, madam," cried he, "this is 
but delusion ! I can never have merited this ! To be blessed 
thus is to be too- happy." — " No, sir," replied she ; " I have been 
deceived, basely deceived, else nothing could have ever made me 
unjust to my promise. You know my friendship — you have long 
known it — but forget what I have done, and as you once had 
my warmest vows of constancy, you shall now have them re- 
peated ; and be assured, that if your Arabella cannot be yours, 
she shall never be another's." — "And no other's you shall be," 
cried Sir William, " if I have any influence with your father." 

40 This hint was sufficient for my son Moses, who immediately 
flew to the inn where the old gentleman was, to inform him of 
every circumstance that had happened. But, in the meantime, 
the Squire, perceiving that he was on every side undone, now 
finding that no hopes were left from flattery or dissimulation, 
concluded that his wisest way would be to turn and face hia 
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Eursuers. Thus, laying aside all shame, he appeared the open, 
ardy villain. " I find, then,** cried he, " that I am to expect no 
justice here ; but I am resolved it shall be done me. You shall 
know, sir," turning to Sir William, "I am no longer a poor 
dependent upon your favours. I scorn them. Nothing can 
keep Miss Wilmot's fortune from me, which, I thank her father's 
assiduity, is pretty large. The articles and a bond for her 
fortune are signed, and safe in my possession. It was her for- 
tune, not her person, that induced me to wish for this match; 
and, possessed of the one, let who will take the other." 10 

This was an alarming blow. Sir William was sensible of the 
justice of his claims, for he had been instrumental in drawing up 
the marriage articles himself. Miss Wilmot, therefore, per- 
ceiving that her fortune was irretrievably lost, turning to my 
son, asked if the loss of fortune could lessen her value to him? 
" Though fortune," said she, " is out of my power, at least I have 
my hand to give." 

" And that, madam," cried her real lover, " was indeed all that 
you ever had to give; at least all that I ever thought worth the 
acceptance. And I now protest, my Arabella, by all that's 20 
happy, your want of fortune this moment increases my pleasure, 
as it serves to convince my sweet girl of my sincerity." 

Mr. Wilmot now entering, he seemed not a little pleased at the 
danger his daughter had just escaped, and readily consented to a 
dissolution of the match. But finding that her fortune, which 
was secured to Mr. Thornhill by bond, would not be given up, 
nothing could exceed his disappointment. H6 now saw that his 
money must all go to enrich one who had no fortune of his own. 
He could bear his being a rascal, but to want an equivalent to 
his daughter's fortune was wormwood. He sat, therefore, for 30 
some minutes employed in the most mortifying speculations, till 
Sir William attempted to lessen his anxiety. "I must confess, 
sir," cried he, "tnat your present disappointment does not 
entirely displease me. Your immoderate passion for wealth is 
now justly punished. But though the young lady cannot be rich, 
she has still a competence sufficient to give content. Here you 
see an honest young soldier, who is willing to take her without 
fortune : they have long loved each other ; and, for the friendship 
I bear his father, my interest shall not be wanting in his 
promotion. Leave, then, that ambition which disappoints you, 40 
and for once admit that happiness which courts your acceptance." 

" Sir William," replied the old gentleman, " be assured I never 
yet forced her inclinations, tior will I now. If she still continues 
to love this young gentleman, let her have him, with all my 
heart. There is still, thank Heaven, some fortune left, and your 
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Eromise will make it something more. Only let my old friend 
ere " (meaning me) " give me a promise of settling six thousand 
pounds upon my girl it ever he should come to his fortune, and 
I am ready, this night, to be the first to join them together." 
As it now remained with me to make the young couple happy, 

/I readily gave a promise of making the settlement he required ; 
which, to one who had such little expectations as I, was no 
great favour. We had now, therefore, tne satisfaction of seeing 
them fly into each other's arms in a transport. "After all my 

10 misfortunes,** cried my son Greorge, " to be thus rewarded ! Sure 
this is more than I could ever have presumed to hope for. To 
be possessed of all that's good, and after such an interval of pain ! 
My warmest wishes could never rise so high !" 

"Yes, my George,** returned his lovely bride, "now let the 
wretch take my fortune ; since you are happy without it, so am 
I. Oh, what an exchange have I made,~from the basest of men 
to the dearest, best! Let him enjoy our fortune, I can now be 
happy even in indigence." — "And I promise you," cried the 
Squire, with a malicious grin, " that I shall be verjr happy with 

20 what you despise." — " Hold, hold, sir," cried Jenkmson, " there 
are two words to that bargain. As for that lady's fortune, sir, 
you shall never touch a single stiver of it. Pray, your honour," 
continued he to Sir William, "can the Squire have this lady's 
fortune if he be married to another?" — " How can you make such 
a simple demand?" replied the Baronet: "undoubtedly he can- 
not." — "I am sorry for that," cried Jenkinson; "for as this 
gentleman and I have been old fellow-sporters, I have a friend- 
ship for him. But I must declare, well as I love him, that this 
contract is not worth a tobacco-stopper, for he is married 

30 already." — " You lie, like a rascal !" returned the Squire, who 
seemed roused by this insult ; " I never was legally married to 
any woman." 

" Indeed, begging your honour's pardon," replied the other, 
" you were : and I hope you will show a proper return of friend- 
ship to your own honest Jenkinson, who bnngs you a wife ; and 
if tne company restrain their curiosity a few minutes, they shall 
see her." So saving, he went off, with his usual celerity, and 
left us all unable to form any probable conjecture as to his 
design. " Ay, let him go," cried the Squire ; " whatever else I 

40 may have done, I defy him there. I am too old now to be 
frightened with squibs." 

"I am surprised," said the Baronet, "what the fellow can 
intend by this. Some low piece of humour, I suppose." — " Per- 
haps, sir," replied I, "he may have a more senous meaning. 
For when we reflect on the various schemes this gentleman hili« 
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laid to seduce innocence, perhaps some one more artful than the 
rest has been found able to deceive him. When we consider 
what numbers he has ruined, how many parents now feel, with 
anguish, the infamy and the contamination which he has brought 
into their families, it would not surprise me if some one of them 

Amazement ! Do I see my lost daughter? Do I hold her? 

It is, it is my life, my happiness! I thought thee lost, my 
Olivia, yet still I hold thee — and still thou shalt live to bless 
me." The warmest transports of the fondest lover were not 
greater than mine, when I saw him introduce my child, and held 10 
my daughter in my arms, whose silence only spoke her raptures. 
"And art thou returned to me, my darling," cried I, "to be my 
comfort in age!" — "That she is," cried Jenkinson; "and make 
much of her, for she is your own honourable child, and as honest 
a woman as any in the whole room, let the other be who she will. 
And as for you. Squire, as sure as you stand there, this young 
lady is your lawful wedded wife; and to convince you that I 
speak nothing but the truth, here is the licence by which you 
were married together." So saying, he put the licence into the 
Baronet's hands, who read it, and found it perfect in every 20 
respect. " And now, gentlemen," continued he, " I find you are 
surprised at all this; but a few words will explain the diflSculty. 
That there Squire of renown, for whom I have a great friendship 
(but that's between ourselves), has often employed me in doing 
odd little things for him. Among the rest, he comnJissioned me 
to procure him a false licence and a false priest, in order to 
deceive this young lady. But as I was very much his friend, 
what did I do, but went and got a true licence and a true priest, 
and married them both as fast as the cloth could make them. 
Perhaps you'll think it was generosity that made me do all this ; 30 
but no : to my shame I confess it, my only design was to keep 
the licence, and let the Squire know that I could prove it upon 
him whenever I thought proper, and so make him come down 
whenever I wanted money." A burst of pleasure now seemed 
to fill the whole apartment ; our joy reached even to the common 
room, where the prisoners themselves sympathised. 

And shook their chains 

In transport and rude harmony. 

Happiness was expanded upon every face, and even Olivia's 
cheek seemed flushed with pleasure. To be .thus reatored -to 40 
reputation, to friendg^ and fortune at once, was a rapture 
sufficient to stop the progress of decay, and restore former health 
and vivacity. But, perhaps, among all, there was not one who 
felt sincerer pleasure than I. Still holding the dear loved child 
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in my arms, I asked my heart if these transports were not 
delusion. " How could you," cried I, turning to Mr. Jenkinsou, 
" how could you add to my miseries by the story of her death ? 
But it mattera not ; my pleasure at finding her again is more 
than a recompense for the pain." 

" As to your question," replied Jenkinson, " that is easily 
answered. I thought the only probable means of freeing you 
from prison was by submitting to the Squire, and consenting to 
his marriage with the other young lady. But these vou had 

10 vowed never to grant while your daughter was living ; there was 
therefore no other method to bring things to besur, but by 
persuading you that she was dead. I prevailed on your wife to 
join in the deceit, and we have not had a fit opportunity of 
undeceiving you till now. 

In the whole assembly now there appeared only two faces that 
did not glow with transport. Mr. Thomhill's assurance had en- 
tirely forsaken him: he now saw the sulf of infamy and want 
before him, and trembled to take the plunge. He therefore fell 
on his knees before his uncle, and in a voice of piercing misery 

20 implored compassion. Sir William was going to spurn him away, 
but at my request he raised him, and, after pausing a few 
moments, "Thy vices, crimes, and ingratitude," cried he, "deserve 
no tenderness ; yet thou shalt not be entirely forsaken, — a bare 
. competence shall be supplied to support the wants of life, but 
not its follies. This young lady, thy wife, shall be put in 
possession of a third part of that fortune which once was thine, 
and from her tenderness alone thou art to expect any extra- 
ordinary supplies for the future." He was going to express his 
gratitude for such kindness in a set speecn; but the Baronet 

30 preveuted him, by bidding him not aggravate his meanness, 
which was already but too apparent. He ordered him at the 
same time to be gone, and from all his former domestics to choose 
one, such as he should think proper, which was all that should 
be granted to attend him. 

As soon as he left us. Sir William very politely stepped up to 
his new niece with a smile, and wished her joy. His example was 
followed by Miss Wilmot and her father. My wife, too, kissed 
her daughter with much affection ; as, to use her own expression, 
she was now made an honest woman of. Sophia and Moses 

40 followed in turn ; and even our benefactor Jenkinson desired to 
be admitted to that honour. Our satisfaction seemed scarcely 
capable of increase. Sir William, whose greatest pleasure was 
in doing good, now looked round with a countenance open as 
the sun, and saw nothing but joy in the looks of all except that 
of my daughter Sophia, who, for some reasons we could not com* 
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prehend, did not aeem perfectly satisfied. "I think now,** cried 
he, with a smile, "that all the company except one or two seem 
perfectly happy. There only remains an act of justice for me to 
do. You are sensible, sir," continued he, turning to me, "of the 
obligations we both owe to Mr. Jenkinson ; and it is but just we 
should both reward him for it. Miss Sophia will, I am sure, 
make him very happy, and he shall have from me five hundred 
pounds as her fortune; and upon this I am sure they can live 
very comfortably together. Come, Miss Sophia, what say you 
to this match of my making? Will you have him?" My poor 10 
girl seemed almost sinking into her mother's arms at the hideous 
proposal. "Have him, sir," cried she faintly : "No, sir, never!" 
— "What!" cried he again, "not have Mr. Jenkinson, your bene- 
factor, a handsome young fellow, with five hundred pounds, and 
good expectations?" — "I beg, sir," returned she, scarce able to 
speak, "that you'll desist, and not make me so very wretched." 
— "Was ever such obstinacy known?" cried he again, "to refuse 
a man whom the fa'^iily have such infinite obligations to, who 
has preserved your sister, and who has five hundred pounds ! 
What ! not have him!" — "No, sir, never!" replied she, angrily; 20 
" I'd sooner die first." — " If that be the case, then," cried he, " if 
you will not have him— I think I must have you myself." And, 
so saying, he caught her to his breast with ardour. " My love- 
liest, my most sensible of girls," cried he, " how could you ever 
think your own Burchell could deceive you, or that Sir William 
Thornhill could ever cease to admire a mistress that loved him 
for himself alone? I have for some years sought for a woman, 
who, a stranger to my fortune, could think that I had merit as a 
man. After having tried in vain, even amongst the pert and the 
ugly, how great at last must be my rapture to have made a con- 30 
quest over such sense and such heavenly beauty." Then turning 
to Jenkinson: "As I cannot, sir, part with this young lady 
myself, for she has taken a fancy to the cut of my face, all the 
recompense I can make is to give you her fortune ; and you may 
call upon my steward to-morrow for five hundred pounds." 
Thus we had all our compliments to repeat, and Lady Thornhill 
underwent the same round of ceremony that her sister had done 
before. In the meantime Sir William's gentleman appeared to 
tell us that the equipages were ready to carry us to the inn, 
where everything was prepared for our reception. My wife and 40 
I led the van, and left those gloomy mansions of sorrow. The 
generous Baronet ordered forty pounds to be distributed among 
the prisoners, and Mr. Wilmot, induced by his example, gave 
half that sum. We were received below by the shouts of the 
villagers, and I saw and shook by the hand two or three of my 
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honest parishioners, who were among the number. They 
attended us to our inn, where a sumptuous entertainment was 
provided, and coarser provisions were distributed in great 
quantities among the populace. 

After supper, as my spirits were exhausted by the alternation 
of pleasure and pain which they had sustained during the day, 
I asked permission to withdraw; and, leaving the company in 
the midst of their mirth, as soon as I found myself alone, I 
poured out my heart in gratitude to the Giver of joy as well as 
10 of sorrow, and then slept undisturbed till morning. 

CHAPTER XXXIL 

The Conclusion. 

The next morning, as soon as I awaked, I found my eldest son 
sitting by my bedside, who came to increase my joy with another 
turn of fortune in my favour. First having released me from 
the settlement that I had made the day before in his favour, he 
let me know that my merchant, who had failed in town, was 
arrested at Antwerp, and there had given up effects to a much 
greater amount than what was due to his creditors. My boy's 
generosity pleased me almost as much as this unlooked-for good 

20 Fortune ; but I had some doubts whether I ought, in justice, to 
accept his offer. While I was pondering upon this, Sir William 
entered the room, to whom I commumcated my doubta His 
opinion was that, as my son was already poss^sed of a very 
affluent fortune by his marriage, I might accept his offer without 
any hesitation. His business, nowever, was to inform me, that as 
he had the night before sent for the licences, and expected them 
every hour, he hoped that I would not refuse my assistance in 
making all the company happy that morning. A footman 
entered while we were speaking, to tell us that the messenger 

30 was returned ; and as I was by this time ready, I went down, 
where I found the whole company as merry as ciffluence and 
innocence could make them. However, as they were now pre- 
paring for a very solemn ceremony, their laughter entirely 
displeased me. I told them of the grave, becoming, and sublime 
deportment they should assume upon this mystical occasion, 
and read them two homilies, and a thesis of my own composing, 
in order to prepare them. Yet they still seemed perfectly 
refractory and ungovernable. Even as we were going along to 
church, to which I led the wav, all gravity had quite forsaken 

40 them, and I was often tempted to turn back in inaignation. In 
church a new dilemma arose, which promised no easy solution. 
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This was, which couple should be married first : my son's bride 
warmly insisted that Lady Thornhill (that was to be) should 
take the lead; but this the other refused with equal ardour, 
protesting she would not be guilty of such rudeness for the 
world. The argument was supported for some time between 
both, with equal obstinacy and good breeding. But, as I stood 
all this time with my book ready, I was at last quite tired of 
the contest; and, shutting it, "I perceive," cried I, "that none 
of vou have a mind to be married, and I think we had as good 
go back again ; for I suppose there will be no business done here 10 
to-day.*' This at once reduced them to reason. The Baronet 
and his lady were first married, and then my son and his lovely 
partner. 

I had previously, that morning, given orders that a coach 
should be sent for my honest neighbour Flamborough and his 
family; by which means, upon our return to the inn, we had the • 
pleasure of finding the two Miss Flamboroughs alighted before 
us. Mr. Jenkinson gave his hand to the eldest, and my son 
Moses led up the other (and I have since found, that he has 
taken a real liking to the girl, and my consent and bounty he 20 
shall have, whenever he thinks proper to demand them). We 
were no sooner returned to the inn, but numbers of my 

Carishioners, hearing of my success, came to congratulate me; 
ut, among the rest, were those who rose to rescue me, and 
whom I formerly rebuked with such sharpness. I told the 
atory to Sir William, my son-in-law, who went out and reproved 
bheni with great severity ; but finding them quite disheartened 
by his harsh reproof, he gave them half a guinea apiece to drink 
nis health, and raise their dejected spirits. 

Soon after this we were called to a very genteel entertain- 30 
:iient, which was dressed by Mr. Thornhiirs cook. — And it may 
not be improper to observe with respect to that gentleman, that 
he now resides, in quality of companion, at a relation's house, 
being very well liked, and seldom sitting at the side-table, 
except when there is no room at the other ; for they make no 
stranger of him. His time is pretty much taken up in keeping 
his relation, who is a little melancholy, in spirits, and in learn- 
ing to blow the French horn. My eldest daughter, however, 
still remembers him with regret; and she has even told me, 
though I make a great secret of it, that when he reforms, she 40 
may be brought to relent. — But to return, for I am not apt to 
digress thus: when we were to sit down to dinner our cere- 
monies were going to be renewed. The question was, whether 
my eldest daughter, as being a matron, should not sit above the 
two young brides; but the debate was cut short by my son 
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George, who proposed that the company should sit indiscrimin- 
ately, every gentleman by his lady. This was received with 
great approbation by all, excepting my wife, who, I could 
perceive, was not perfectly satisfied, as she expected to have 
had the pleasure of sitting at the head of the table, and carving 
all the meat for all the company. But, notwithstanding this, it 
is impossible to describe our good humour. I can't say whether 
we had more wit among us now than usual ; but I am certain 
we had more laughing, which answered the end as well. One 

10 jest I particularly remember : old Mr. Wilmot drinking to 
Moses, whose head was turned another way, my son replied, 
"Madam, I thank you." Upon which the old gentleman, 
winking upon the rest of the company, observed that he was 
thinking of his mistress. At which jest I thought the two 
Miss Flamboroughs would have died with laughing. As soon 
as dinner was over, according to my old custom, I requested 
that the table might be taken away to have the pleasure of 
seeing all my family assembled once more by a cheerful fireside. 
My two little ones sat upon each knee, the rest of the company 

20 by their partners. 1 had nothing now on this side of the grave 
to wish for : all my cares were over ; my pleasure was unspeak- 
able. It now only remained, that my gratitude in good fortune 
should exceed my former submission in adversity. 



NOTES. 



"Wakbtield is a town in Yorkshire. Mr. Ford, in the National 
Heview (May 1883), shows that Goldsmith strictly adheres to the 
topography of the district round Wakefield, although changing 
the names of the other places except Wakefield. The same writer 
brings forward good circumstantial evidence to prove that between 
1760 and 1762 Goldsmith travelled on foot through this part of 
England for the benefit of his health, and also that some of the 
incidents in the novel were suggested by what actually occurred on 
his pedestrian tour. He is also wonderfully successful in identifying 
the places mentioned in The Vicar of Wakefield with real places in 
the neighbourhood of Wakefield, and shows thereby that Goldsmith 
knew well the topography of that part of Yorkshire. The initial 
difficulty is to discover the nameless parish to which the Vicar went 
after leaving Wakefield. His new parish was **a journey of seventy 
miles " from Wakefield, and at this distance is Kirkby Moorside on 
the banks of the river Dove. Assuming that the Vicar's new home 
was Kirkby Moorside, Mr. Ford finds no difficulty in identifying the 
other places mentioned in the story. Thomhill Castle, **a few miles 
off," is Helmsley, the mansion of the estate within which Kirkby 
Moorside lay. Welbridge Fair, where Moses and the Vicar were 
cheated by Ephraim Jenkinson, is evidently the same as the small 
market town of Welbum, at a distance of a mile from Kirkby 
Moorside. In his pursuit of Olivia the Vicar went first a journey of 
thirty miles to the Wells, and then "thirty miles further" on "to 
the Races. " These distances point to the conclusion that Goldsmith 
by the Wells meant the fashionable watering-place of Harrogate, 
which is about half-way between Kirkby Moorside and Doncaster, 
famous as a racing centre. Lastly, the town eleven miles ofi^, to the 
gaol of which the v icar was taken, may be identified with Pickering, 
eleven miles from Kirkby Moorside, and the description of the prison 
that " had formerly been built for purposes of war " must have been 
drawn from the strong castle of Pickering, in which Richard II. was 
imprisoned after his deposition. The whole article shows quite \ 
clearly that Goldsmith in the topography of the Vicar of Wakefield, I 
as in all his works of fiction, preferred to be guided by the facts { 
registered in his memory instead of trusting much to his invention. \ 
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All through his story he is thinking of real places, which, to put the 
reader ofif the scent, he calls by imaginary names. But the fact that 
in the one case of Wakefield he uses the real iiame gives Mr. Ford 
the clue to the identification of all the other places also. 

P. 1, 1. 18. service, sc. to the State. In the time of Goldsmith it 
was generally taken for granted that the best way to promote the 
prosperity of a country was to increase the population. This idea 
is quite contrary to the views of Mill and other recent writers on 
Political Economy, who show that increase of population often 
causes starvation and misery. 

20. taken orders, 'entered holy orders,' * become a clergyman.* 
The three orders or ranks of clergymen in the English Church are 
deacons, priests, and bishops. The ceremony by which a man enters 
holy orders is called ordination. 

21. did, * chose.' 'Do' in this use is a substitute to save the 
repetition of a verb. Mrs. Primrose's choice of her wedding gown is 
the subject of a famous picture by Mulready, which may be seen in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

22. not for a fine glossy surface, * not for superficial qualities, but 
for more solid qualities that would last longer. Notice how simile 
and metaphor are combined in this sentence. *As she did her 
wedding gown ' is a simile. * Glossy surface * and * wear well * are 
used metaphorically to express the same comparison. 

23. wear well, * last for a long time without becoming worn out.' 

To do her Justice (a parenthetic or absolute infinitive express- 
ing the purpose of the following remark), * If I am to describe her 
justly, I must say that she was, etc.' 

24. notable, an old-fashioned colloquial term for 'excellent.' 
' Famous ' is used in the same sense in p. 17, 1. 34. 

breeding, manners regarded as the result of early education. 

25. few is a negative word meaning not many. * There were few 
who could show more ' denies that many excelled her in breeding. 
* There were a few who could show more ' would assert that there 
were a certain number who excelled her. There is a similar differ- 
ence between * little ' and * a little.' See p. 71, 1. 26. 

25. country ladies, as opposed to town ladies, in whose manners 
greater refinement is expected. 

26. without much spelling. This indicates the backward state of 
education in Goldsmith's time. A lady described as fairly educated 
had to spell a certain number of words when she was reading. 

pickling, preserving, * making pickles and jams.' The former 
are sour, the latter are sweet preserves. In the days of Groldsmith, 
the aim of every country lady was to excel her neighbours in 
cooking and other branches of housekeeping. Reading and writing 
were quite secondary considerations. 
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P. 2, L 1. excellent contriver in housekeeping, 'a very economical 
manager of a household.' The Vicar, like many husbands, did not 
believe that Mrs. Primrose's careful study of domestic economy pro- 
duced any substantial saving. 

7. a moral or rural amusement, in such occupations as relieving 
the poor, which manifested the moral virtue of benevolence, or in 
such entertainments in the country as visiting, dances, picnics, 
etc. We are not, of course, to suppose that the rural amusements 
were immoral. They were merely non-moral, because they did not 
consist in the exercise of any moral virtue. The reading of the first 
edition is *' in moral or rural amusements." 

Possibly Goldsmith means by "moral amusement," moralizing, 
that is, reflecting on facts and drawing moral lessons from them, as 
the Vicar often did. For ' amusement used in the sense of * reflec- 
tion,' Murray quotes from Fleetwood (1715): "I fell into a strong 
and deep amusement, revolving in my mind the amazing change m. 
our fortunes." 

9. no revolutions to fear. In their peaceful country retreat they 
were not troubled by anxiety about great political changes, which 
could hardly affect their humble village. 

11. the blue bed to the brown. We may suppose that in one 
of the bedrooms there was a bed with blue curtains, in another a bed 
with brown curtains, and that the Vicar and his wife sometimes 
changed from one to the other, going perhaps to the cooler room in 
summer and to the warmer one in winter. 

13. visit. Notice * had * followed by the infinitive without * to.* 

14. with the veracity of an historian. This phrase is used with a 
humorous affectation of gravity. 

15. cousins even to the fortieth remove. First cousins are de- 
scended froni the same grandfather, second cousins from the same 
great-grai^ather, and cousins to the fortieth remove would have 
a common ancestor forty-one generations back, which, counting from 
the date of the publication of The Ttcar (1766), would take us back 
to about the year 500. The expression must not of course be taken 
literally. "Cousins to the fortieth remove" is merely a hyperbole 
or extravagant expression for * distant cousin.' 

17. the heralds' office, the chief function of which is to trace long 
pedigrees. 

18. did us no great honour, litotes for * brought us some dis- 
credit ' in the estimation of our neighbours. 

19. claims of kindred. Compare the last line quoted from the 
DeseHed Village, on p. 4, 1. 20. 

21. the same flesh and blood, 'blood relations as being descended 
from common ancestors.' For * blood' as symbolical of relationship 
compare the proverb, "Blood is thicker than water." 
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P. 2, 1. 22. if is here nearly equivalent to ' although ' and ' while.' It 
does not introduce a condition, but merely couples two propositions 
which are not to be regarded as incompatible with each other. *If ' 
is used in the same way by a novelist of to-day (Mrs. Alexander), 
who describes *' a handsomely-furnished sitting-room in Benshaw*s 
excellent, if costly, private hotel." 

23. will hold good, * will be found to be true.' 

24. the poorer. *The' with comparatives is not the definite 
article, but an adverb which was originallv the ablative of the 
demonstrative. *'The poorer the guest, the better pleased, etc." = 
'by that a guest is poorer, by that (s.e. to the same extent) he is 
better pleased ' = ' his pleasure is in proportion to his poverty.' 

25. treated, 'entertained*' 

26. a tulip. In the end of the seventeenth centurv the mania for 
cultivating tulips was introduced into England from Holland. 
Great prices were given for rare and beautiful species. 

30. I ever took care to lend him. This was a humorous device of 
the Vicar's. But was Dr. Primrose justified in thus tempting his 
poor friends and relations to commit acts of dishonesty ? 

31. riding- coat, a coat for riding in. 'Riding' in this com- 
bination is not a participle but a verbal noun used adjectivally to 
qualify 'coat.' Compare * sleeping draught,' ' walking stick.' 

an horse. As the ' h ' of ' horse is aspirated, we should now 
say ' a horse.* 

35. the, generic use of the definite article, as when we say, * The 
lion is a noble animal. ' * * The traveller "= ' travellers. ' 

the poor dependant, ' poor men who depended on us for assist- 
ance.' 

out of doors, ' out of the house.' 

36. not hut that we had, elliptical for 'I would not deny but we 
had,' i.e. ' I would not say that we had not. Thus, ' not but that ' 
qualifies the preceding statement, and is equivalent to 'although.' 

37. rubs. A rub in the game of bowls is any rough uneven surface 
that prevents the bowl from running smoothly. Hence it means 
any hindrance or impediment. 

38. enhance the value of its favours, 'make us appreciate our 
benefits more by contrast.' If we are always prosperous, we look 
upon prosperity as a matter of course and take no pleasure in it. 

39. cuBtards, now compounded of milk, eggs, susar, and spices ; 
but formerly solid cakes, so called from being crusted. 0. E. custade 
or cnistade ; Lat. crustatus, 

40. would here expresses customary action. This remark betrays 
one of the Vicar's weaknesses. He was rather vain of his powers as 
a preacher, and was correspondingly hurt when the most miportant 
person in his congregation missed the most touching passages in his 
sermons. 
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P. 2, 1. 42. mntilated curtsey. A curtsey (the same word by deriva- 
tion as * courtesy ') in a woman corresponds to a bow in a man. It is 
performed by bending the knees and so lowering the body. At the 
present day a curtsey is a rare mark of honour seldom given except 
to royal princes or by humble country girls to ladies and gentlemen. 
The squire's wife was proud and her curtsey was not always as low 
as politeness required. Notice the old-fashioned use of Mady ' in the 
sense of * wife.* 

43. got over, recovered from. 

45. the oflbprlng of temperance. Those who live luxuriously 
seldom have large families. 

P. 3, 1. 1. softness, * effeminacy.' 

so they were. * They ' is here a redundant pronominal subject 
in apposition to ' my children.' 

5. Ck)nnt Abensberg is recorded to have had thirty sons and seven, 
or, according to another account, eight daughters, so that Goldsmith 
under-estimates the number of his family. A similar story is told of 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, who, when other ladies were 
showing off their fine jewels, brought in her children and said that 
they were her jewels. 

6. progress, ' royal journey in state.' 

Henry the Second, Emperor of Germany from 1002 to 1024. 

14. after in this sense governs the person whose name is given to 
some thing or to some otner person. 

Orlssel, short for Griselda, a favourite old-fashioned name, 
which has now fallen out of use. 

18. stand godmother. Godfathers and godmothers are friends 
who undertake to become responsible for a child's religious educa- 
tion. The verb 'stand' is used, because the godparents have to 
stand before the baptismal font when the child is christened. They 
promise in the child's name to renounce the devil and all his works. 
Kich persons are preferred as godparents because they are likely to 
show their interest in their godchildren by giving them handsome 
presents and remembering them in their wills. We hear no more of 
this rich relation, who might have been expected to help the Prim- 
rose family, and especially her godchild, in their time of trouble. 

19. godmother is here in predicative apposition to 'relation.' 

23. fmitless, because it would be a falsehood that would deceive 
nobody. 

24. ones. Notice the use of 'one' in the plural number. 

27. would answer, * used to answer. ' Compare * * would say " (1. 25), 
and *' would sometimes fall" (p. 2, 1. 40). 

28. they are as Heaven made them. Notice the contrast between 
Mrs. Primrose's pride in her children and the affected moderation of 
her language. 
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P. 3, 1. 29. handsome is that handsome does is a proverb meaning 
that good conduct is preferable to beauty. 

30. hold up their heads, so that the visitors might get a good view 
of their pretty faces. 

31. to conceal nothing, a parenthetic infinitive like *Ho do her 
justice" in p. i, 1. 23. 

Mere outside, ' external appearance.' 

33. had it not been. Here the position of the subject shows that 
the clause is conditional. 

35. that luxuriancy. The demonstrative adjective is seldom now 
used before a noun qualified by a relative clause. 

36. Hebe, the goddess of youth and cup-bearer of the gods, 
open, sprightly, and commanding are adjectives agreeing with 

* Olivia,' or perhaps with 'luxuriancy.' The semicolon indicates 
that they are far away from the noun with which they agree. 

37. did more certain execution, ' were more sure to be fatal to the 
peace of mind of those who saw her. ' * Execution ' here means the 
effect produced by beauty on susceptible hearts. 

41. formed ftom, * influenced by.' We oftener read of the effect of 
the character upon the countenance, but no doubt it is also true that 
our features to some extent afifect the character, especially the 
character of women. 

turn, 'shape' or 'cast.' The following sentences are good 
instances of antithesis. 

44. aiTeoted, ' not natural in her manner.' Compare p. 4, 1. 6, the 
"more than ncUural vivacity" that Sophia displayed when she 
resembled Olivia, and the beginning of Chapter xvii., where we 
are told that " Olivia arted the coquette to perfection." 

45. repressed excellence, 'refrained from revealing her good 
qualities,' because she feared that, if she did so, she might incur 
rebuke for her forwardness (presumption). 

P. 4, 1. 3. exchange characten. The vivacious one (Olivia) be- 
came serious, and the serious one (Sophia) became gay and vivacious. 

5. coquette, ' a woman who tries to attract admiration.' Olivia, 
when sobered by a black mourning dress, would for a time be as 
sober and sedate in her manner as Sophia. 

prude, ' one who affects extreme modesty. ' It is now a term of 
blame, but, as used here, only expresses a reserved and serious 
demeanour. 

9. husineBB, 'a mercantile career.' 

12. a fiunily likeness. Compare ' ' kindred likeness " in the heading 
of the chapter. 

13. properly speaking, * if one were to give a correct description 
of them.' ' Speakine ' agrees with some such pronoun as 'one' or 

* we ' understood and used absolutely. 
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CHAPTER IL 

P. 4, 1. 17. temporal concerns, ' the management of the house, 
servants, etc.' 

18. spiritual concerns, ' religious matters.' 

19. Tbe profits of my liyinfi^. A living is a clergyman's office, and 
is so called because it is regarded as a means ot livelihood. The 
'profits of a living' consist of the tithes or their equivalent in 
money. A rector was entitled to receive all the tithes ; but Mr. 
Primrose, being a vicar, would only receive a portion of the tithes, 
the rest going to some layman or college. Vicars (Lat. vicarius, a 
substitute) were so called because they were regarded as the 
deputies of the laymen or colleges by whom they were appointed 
ana performed the duties of the livings, receiving a portion of the 
tithes as their salaries. 

20. thirty-five pounds a year. Compare the famous clergyman in 
Groldsmith's Deserted Village, ''passing rich with forty pounds a 
year," who also resembled the Vicar of Wakefield in his hospitality 
to the poor : 

" The long remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast. 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there and had his claims allowed. 

made over, 'transferred,' or ' assigned.' 

21. diocese, 'an ecclesiastical district under the authority of a 
bishop.' "Our diocese" means the diocese in which the Vicar's 
parish lay. 

22. temporalities, ' the profits of the living.' 

23. set a resolution, ' made a firm resolution.' 

24. curate, ' assistant clergyman. ' It was a common abuse at the 
time for a clergyman with a rich living to pay a small salary to a 
curate who would do all his work for him. 

27. tbree strange wants, ' three things conspicuous by their 
absence.' Whereas in other towns the parson was proud, the young 
men were unmarried, and the alehouses were full of customers, the 
opposite was the case at Wakefield. 

This is the meaning intended, but it is expressed in rather a con- 
fused way. 'Wanting' means here not 'desiring,' but 'without,' 
' not having,' and the noun ' want ' means the absence of something. 
In the first and third case what is absent is expressed by the object 
of ' wanting ' (pride in the parson, customers in the alehouse), in the 
second case by the whole phrase ' young men wanting wives,' that is, 
'young men without wives,' 'yoimg men unmarried.' The three 
things not to be found in Wakefield were then (1) pride in the 
parson, (2) young men without wives, (3) customers for the ale-houses. 
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Another way to take the passage is to understand the second 
'wanting' in the ordinary sense of the word, and suppose the 
common saying about Wakefield to have been ' The parson wants (is 
without) pride, the young men want (wish to have) wives, the ale< 
houses want (are without) customers.' 

P. 4, 1. 32. tenet, ' doctrine ' (Lat. tenets he holds). 

33. Whiston, an English divine and mathematician (1667-1752). 

35. in one word, shortly. 

36. strict monofi^amist. Ordinary monogamy allows more than 
one wife or husbe^d at different times, that is, allows a widow or 
widower to marry again. The dispute on which so many volumes 
were written turned on the interpretation of 1 Timothy ^ iii. 12, ** Let 
the deacons be the husbands of one wife." The question is whether 
the text means that a deacon is only to have one wife at a time or 
only one wife in his whole life. 

39. Bold, here equivalent to *were sold.' Compare the use of 

* read ' in '^ while this ballad was reading " (p. 27, 1. 25). 

40. the happy few, ' those few fortunate people who did read the 
tracts.' The Vicar, in Milton's words, hoped that his tracts were 
such as would '*fit audience find though few " {Paradise Lost, vii. 32). 

41. my weak side, * the weak part of my character.' 

P. 5, 1. 11. constantly put her in mind of her end. It was a 
permanent memento mori. 

16. dignitary, ' a person of high rank.' 

18. (except my two daughters.) This parenthesis is a sarcasm on 
female jealousy. 

19. completely pretty. We should now say *very pretty' or 

* perfectly beautiful.' 

21. an happy. For *an' before an aspirated *h,' see note on 2. 31. 

sensibility of look, 'a countenance expressing quickness of 
emotion and sympathy.' 

age, abstract for concrete, 'aged persons.' Compare Scott's 
Marmion, 11. xxxiii 7 : 

** Such speed as age and fear can make." 

22. with indifference, * without being attracted.' 

23. settlement. To settle money on a person is to assign the 
money to trustees with directions to pay the income arising from 
the money to the person for whose oenefit the settlement is 
made. This is generally done by rich parents at the time of a 
child's marriage, and the pecuniary arrangement then made is called 
the marriage settlement. 

averse (Lat. a, from, versus, turned) by derivation requires to 
be followed by *from,' but is usually followed, as here, by * to.* 
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P. 0, 1. 30. We were generally awaked. Dr. and Mrs. Primrose were 
awakened by the music performed by their children and Miss Wilmot, 
who met to sing and play together at an early hour before the old 
people were up. 

31. arhuntixig is equal to *on hunting.' 'A' represents the pre- 
position * an ' or * on, and * hunting * is a gerund. 

32. dresB and study are nouns. 

35. greatest. We should expect the comparative, as only two 
objects are compared. The reflection of their faces in the mirror 
was more beautiful than the page of the author whom they happened 
to be reading. The beauty of the page consisted in the language 
and the thoughts expressed. We are not intended to think of a book 
of pictures. 

36. it being her mother's way. This indicates that the practice 
of ladies carving was going out of fashion when The Vicar was written. 

38. to prevent the ladies leaving us. Usually after dinner the 
ladies withdraw into the drawing room (withdrawing room), and 
leave the gentlemen sitting round the table to drink wine and talk. 
The Vicar did not like this practice, so he sent away the table to 
make room for round games and music. 

39. leaving may be parsed here as a participle agreeing with 
* ladies/ or as a gerund governed by * from ' understood. 

42. conntry dance is a corruption of the French contr4 dancer that 
is, a dance in which the dancers stand opposite each other. The 
corruption is natural, as such dances are simple and therefore 
favourites among country people. Compare the corruption of ahola 
tope into solar tope^ as if it were so called because it protects the 
head against the solar rays. 

forfeits, * games in which those who fail have to give up some 
of their possessions,' e.g. a handkerchief, and redeem them by various 
ingeniously selected penalties. They may be required to walk about 
the room on all fours, or do anything else likely to amuse the 
spectators. 

45. hit. An ordinary victory at backgammon is called a ' hit,' a 
more decisive victory a * gammon. ' In tne Vicar's games the stakes 
were twopence, so that whoever won the hit, won twopence. 

an ominous circumstance. This shows that the Vicar was not 
free from superstition. 

P. 6, L 2. quatre, French for 'four.* You throw a quatre when 
the spots on the upper sides of the dice amount to four, and deuce 
ace (two, one, which is the worst possible throw), when one die 
shows two, and the other shows one spot on the topside. 

deuce ace. * Deuce' comes from the French deiiXf two. 
*Ace' means one spot on a die or card, and comes through the 
French from the Latin a«, a unit. 

K 
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P. 6, 1. 3. running, 'in succession,' 'without any interval.* 

4. were elapsed. As ' elapse ' is a verb of motion, the auxiliary 

* be * can be used to form its compound tenses. 

9. the completing a tract. We should expect either * the com* 
pleting of a tract ' or * completing a tract.* Here * completing,* as it 
governs an object, is a gerund and does not require the definite 
article. 

11. a masterpiece. Notice the Vicar's self-complacency. 

14. not till too late. It seems improbable that the Vicar should 
never before have spoken to his old friend about this favourite 
doctrine of his. He must also have surely known that Mr. Wilmot 
had married more than once and could therefore scarcely be expected 
to approve of the principle of strict monogamy. 

22. heterodox, derived from two Greek words meaning * other 
opinion,' means * contrary to sound doctrine.' The opposite term is 

* orthodox. ' 

25. concern, 'anxiety.' 

26. relinquish and let might be parsed as infinitives expressing 
surprise. It seems, however, that they are reallv roots of verba 
used absolutely as exclamations and therefore uninnected. 

27. let him be a husband. The end of the paragraph shows that 
this does not mean * allow him to become a husband by carrying out 
his intention of marrying again, ' but * allow the term husbsund to be 
applicable to him.' Of course the Vicar would allow that he was 
the husband of his first wife, but he would not grant that he could 
properlv be called the husband of his subseauent wives. He will 
not make such an admission, especially now that by his arguments 
his opponent has been " driven to the very verge of absurdity," that 
is, almost compelled to allow that his position is utterly unreason- 
able. 

32. avoid a statute of bankruptcy, 'escape being proceeded 
against as a bankrupt.' Goldsmith ought to have said that the 
merchant went oflf to avoid not a stcUtUe but a commission of 
bankruptcy, that is a commission issued by the Lord Chancellor 
appointing commissioners to administer a bankrupt's estate on 
behalf of his creditors. At this time the laws against bankrupts 
were very severe. Jolm Perrot, a bankrupt, was hanged in 1761 
for attempting to defraud his creditors. 

33. a shilling in the pound, ' a shilling of assets for every pound 
of debt.' 

34. till after, elliptical for 'till the time after.' Such combinations 
of prepositions with adverbial phrases, composed of nouns and pre- 
positions, are conmion in Indian vernaculars, e.g. mez-par-se, from 
on the table. In like manner a preposition can govern an adverb 
used as a noun, e.fj. * till now,' * till then,' 
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P. 6, 1. 43. a hUBband in any sense. This implies that the Vicar had 
in a moment of weakness granted that Mr. Wilmot might be called a 
husband in a loose sense of the term, but not according to the strict 
Biblical sense of the word. Perhaps he had admitted that Mr. 
Wilmot was a husband in the legal sense of the word. 

P. 7, 1. 2. to, 'compared with,* as in Shakespeare, " Hyperion to 
a Satyr." 

4. one Tixtue. This is ironical. Prudence has very doubtful 
claims to be regarded as a virtue, and when, as in the present case, 
it degenerates into meanness, it is a vice. 

5. too often. Goldsmith says *too often* rather than * very often,* 
because he wishes to regret the frequency with which all the virtues 
except prudence disappear at the age of seventy-two. 



CHAPTER III. 

It has been conjectured by Mr. Ford {National Review, May 1883) 
that there is a chapter missing between Chapters ii. and iii. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Thrale*s account of the interview that led to the sale of 
The Vicar of Wakejield, Johnson found Goldsmith * * fretting over a 
novel which when finished was to be his fortune, but he could not 
get it done for distraction.'* There are certainly signs of incom- 
pleteness in the novel, which might have been remedied by an 
additional chapter telling us why the Vicar left Wakefield, where he 
had an elegant house and a living worth £35, and took instead a 
small cure worth only £15 a year. The fact tliat he went to a 
distant neighbourhood, ** where he could still enjoy his principles 
without molestation," seems to indicate that Goldsmith originally 
intended to insert a chapter relating how the Vicar was persecuted 
for his views on the subject of monogamy by his ecclesiastical 
superiors, including Mr. W^ilmot, who was a church dignitary, and 
how, on account of the persecution to which he was subjected, he 
left Wakefield. Such a chapter would also render more intelligible 
the allusions in Chapter xiv. to **my last pamphlet, the Arch- 
deacon's reply and the hard measure that was dealt me." It would 
almost seem that the Archdeacon's (possibly Mr. Wilmot 's) reply to 
his last pamphlet (the pamphlet mentioned as nearly ready for 
publication in Chapter ii.) was the expulsion of the Vicar from his 
parish. This, however, is conjecture. Taking the work as we find 
it, we must suppose that the Vicar left Wakefield because he did 
not like to live as a poor man in a place where he had been known 
as a rich man and where he would have been under the painful 
necessity of diminishing his charities and living upon the £35 that 
he had formerly bestowed on the widows and orphans of the diocese. 
In support of this explanation we may quote the remark of Honey- 
wood in the Good-natured Man that '* inferiority among strangers is 
easy, but among those that once were equals, insupportable." 
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P. 7, 1. 10. premature. A report is premature when it is spread 
before there are any grounds to support it. Of course a report might 
both be premature and malicious, t.e. inspired by malice. 

14. who were to be, whose lot it was to suffer the humiliations of 
poverty, although they had not been brought up in such a way as to 
render them indifferent to the scorn of the rich. 

15. oallous, opposed to 'sensitive.' * Callous' literally expresses 
hardness of the skin. Just as skin by frequent exposure becomes 
devoid of feeling, so those, who are brought up as poor people, soon 
learn to regard with indifference the contemptuous attitucfe o( the 
rich towards them. 

20. core (Lat. cura, care), 'a spiritual charge,' the office of a 
parson who takes care of the souls of his parishioners. We are not 
to suppose that the Vicar became a curate, in the sense in which that 
word is used in p. 4, L 24. 

21. my prlndifle s , ' my theory of monogamy.' 

23. salary, derived from Lat. aal, salt, because salt was part of 
the pay of the Roman soldier. Compare the Indian adjective nimak- 
halcUf faithful to one's salt, applied to those who are faithful to 
their employers. 

25. all debts oolleoted and iMdd, all debts owed to me being col- 
lected, and all debts owed by me being paid. To collect debts is to 
get money owed to you paid. 

29. wretchedness itself, * absolute, unmitigated misery.' 

32. Fondlinir, diminutive of * fond,' which is sometimes equivalent 
to * dear.' Thus, ' fondling '=' darling. ' 

35. peace of mind, ' tranquillity.' 

37. wlthont theirs, * without their help,' that is, without having 
poor people as servants to assist us. The Vicar did, however, keep 
one servant in liis new house. See p. 12, L 40. 

39. gentility, ' living in the style of ladies and gentlemen.' 

40. draw upon, in the lauguajy^ of business, means to take money 
for our use from some one else^ account, as, ' you ma^ draw upon 
me for £500.' So the Vicar's meaning is that the happiness derived 
from contentment is to prevent them from feeling any pain on 
account of their losses. 

P. 8, L 2. town, without the definite article, means London. 

8. and which. As relatives are connective words, the addition of 
the conjunction 'and' to them, except in the case of co-ordinate 
relative clauses, is condemned by grammarians. The antecedent of 
'which' is 'this.* 

9. i^iineas, so called from the African country called Guinei^ 
which abounds in gold* 
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P. 8, 1. 10. in the manner Hooker, ' in the manner in which Hooker. 
See note on p. 113, 1. 12. Hooker, the author of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity (b. 1554— d. 1600), and Jewel (b. 1522— d. 1571), were 
eminent English divines. 

12. the same horse, the same kind of horse, namely, the stafif 
given by the Vicar to his son, who, like Hooker, was to go to 
London with a staff, instead of a horse, to help him on his way. 
Possibly the Vicar had as an heirloom in his possession the very 
stafif that Hooker had used, and now gave it to his son. If this 
is the case, ' same ' expresses not similarity but identity. 

13. this book, 'a Bible.* The text quoted will be found in the 
thirty-seventh Psalm. 

14. a million, sc, pounds. 

18. keep a good heart, ' do not despond.' 

20. naked, 'unprovided.' By this metaphor the Vicar compares 
his son to a man sent unarmed into the Roman amphitheatre to con- 
tend with wild beasts. The place for such combats is called an 
amphitheatre from Or. amphi, on both sides, because it is provided 
with seats all round. 

21. of life, definitive genitive. Life was the amphitheatre in 
which the Vicar's son had to contend. 

24. arrived, * happened,' in the sense of the Fr. arriver. Compare 

"That, whate'er arrive. 
My friends and fellow soldiers may be safe." — Addison. 

The leaving a neighbourhood. See note on p. 6, 1. 9, "the 
completing a tract. " 

26. fortitude itself, abstract for concrete, *the most resolute.' For 
this use of * itself,' compare "wretchedness itself," in p. 7, 1. 29. 

31. put up, Modge.' 

33. landlord, * innkeeper.' In the next sentence ' landlord ' has 
the dififerent meaning of 'landowner,' which is more in accordance 
with its derivation. 

35. He knew, however. 'However' is used to express the fact 
that his knowledge of the neighbourhood compensated for the 
addition that his company would make to the amount of the bill. 
The vicar would have to pay for what the landlord drank in his 
company. 

42. scarce a farmer's daughter, etc. He had seduced and deserted 
nearly every farmer's daughter in the neighbourhood. 

43. but what, a colloquial substitute for ' but,' may here be parsed 
as a compound subordinate conjunction. There is an ellipse of *she,* 
the subject of the clause. See note on " but " (p. 48, 1. 9). 

P. 9, 1. 1. an approaching triumph, the triumph of winning his 
heart by their " allurements," and resisting his "arts and assiduity" 
by their virtue. 
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P. 9, 1. 3. hostess, 'wife of the landlord or host.' 

6. Ills reckoning, * his bill.' For this use of 'reckoning,' compare 
the proverb "to reckon without one's host." 

Want money. See note on *' relinquish " in p. 6, 1. 26. 

7. no later than yesterday, does not make sense. The sense re- 
quires * not longer ago than yesterday* or *as late as yesterday.* As 
tne gentleman had plenty of money as recently as yesterday, he 
could not now be in want. 

8. beadle, a petty parish officer. 

broken, 'broken down,' in a state of destitution. Compare 
The Deserted Village : 

** The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay." 

10. The hostess still persistine: is nominative absolute. 

12. be satisfied, 'get paid.' 

one way or another. If he could not get paid in the ordinary 
way, the landlord would seize his debtor's baggage and clothes as 
security or put him in prison till he paid his buf. For the case, see 
note on p. 113, 1. 12. 

16. laced. At this time gentlemen wore laced clothes, that is, 
coats ornamented with lace. The fact that the stranger's clothes 
had once been laced indicated that he had seen better days. 

17. dry, * somewhat sharp and sarcastic,' the opposite of 'effusive. ' 

18. address, 'manners.' 

34. stay supper, elliptical for 'stay for supper.' 
37. a^iainst, 'in preparation for.' 

40. a smile, either because there was little chance of his being 
able to outstrip them on foot, even if he wished to do so, or more 
probably because he was amused at the idea that he could go as fast 
on foot as they could go on horseback. 

41. too generous to attempt, 'so generous that he would not 
attempt.' 

42. were, instead of ' had,' as ' subside ' expresses change of con- 
dition. Compare p. 6, 1. 4, "were elapsed." 

43. Mr. Burchell and I, nominative absolute. 

P. 10, 1. 1. though. Borrowers are generally obsequious to their 
creditors. 

4. seats, 'mansions.' 

5. travelled the road. Here ' travel ' is used as a transitive verb, 
as it is often used in poetry. 

13. singularities, 'eccentricities.' Mr. Ford identifies Sir W. 
Thomhill with Sir George Savile, five times elected M.P. for York, 
and described by Burke as a man endowed "with a most un- 
bounded, peculiar, and original cast of imagination," whose large 
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fortune '^sank under the benevolence of its dispenser." This 
identification is rendered almost certain by the fact that the estate 
of Thomhill, six miles from Wakefield, belonged to Sir George 
Savile. 

P. 10, 1. 16. Sometbtncr, used adverbially in the sense of ' some- 
what/ * to acertain extent.' 

18. they were all upon the side of virtue. Compare 

** And e'en his failings leaned to virtue s side." 

Deserted ViUage^ 164. 

20. the soldier and the scholar. See note on " the traveller," p. 2, 
1. 12. 

23. such alone. 'Alone ' is redundant as the superlative by itself 
excludes all others. Compare however in Virgil's Aeneidy ii. 427 : 

*' Khipeus justissimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus aequi." 

24. only one side, ' the agreeable side.' 

25. lose a regard for private interest, ' began to neglect his own 
personal interests for the sake of universal benevolence.' This is 
what young Honeywood does in the Oood-ncUured Man. 

29. sensible, used in the sense in which we use * sensitive,' just as 
below 'sensibility* is used for 'sensitiveness.' This state of the 
body is called hyperaesthesia and is a common symptom of hysteria. 
Here Goldsmith gives us a scrap of his medical knowledge. We 
must always remember that he was a Doctor of Medicine, although 
he made little or nothing out of that profession. See note on p. 77, 
1. 44. 

31. touched him to the quick, 'affected him acutely.' 'Quick' 
here means the living sensitive flesh as opposed to nails or callous 
(p. 7, 1. 15) flesh. 

32. his soul laboured under a sickly sensibility of the miseries of 
others, 'he was mentally in an unhealthy state which made him 
sympathize too acutely with the sorrows of his fellow-men.' 

P. II, 1. 4. applause of his heart, 'approval of conscience' 

10. own heart, as opposed to 'his money.' A man cannot expect 
affection unless he gives affection. Goldsmith himself was univer- 
sally beloved because he really loved others. 

11. I. Here the speaker for the moment forgets that he is pre- 
tending to be speaking of somebody else, and, conscious of his slip, 
corrects himself with some confusion and hesitation indicated by the 
dashes. 

13. respect himself, 'have some regard for himself,' 'study his 
own interest.' This is the opposite of "lose a regard for private 
interest," in p. 10, 1. 2.5. 

15. he travelled through Europe on foot. Goldsmith himself had 
done this, and gave the result of his observations in The Traveller, 
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P. 11,1,16. the age of thirty. Sir William Thornhill, being the real 
owner of the estate, would seem to have been the elder brother of 
Mr. Thornhill's father. But if this were so, how could Mr. Thomhill 
be a grown-up man when Sir William Thomhill had scarce attained 
the age of thirty ? The only way out of the difficulty is to suppose 
that Sir William Thomhill did not succeed to the estate and title as 
eldest son, but obtained them in some other way. Of this, however, 
Goldsmith give us no hint. 

19. an humorist. See note on ** horse " (p. 2, 1. 31). Here ' hum- 
orist' is used in its older sense, in which it means an eccentric, 
whimsical person. In this sense Sterne's Uncle Toby and Addison's 
Sir Roger de Coverley were typical humorists. 

22. when, 'and then,' that is, on hearing the cries. Here 'when' 
introduces an action subsequent to the action of the principal verb, 
and is equivalent to a co-ordinate conjunction. 

25. disengage myself, ' get ofif my horse or put off my overcoat.' 

30. By taking the current a little farther up, etc., ' the rest of us 
went a little farther up the stream and so managed to get across 
in safety.' 

36. hoped one day to have, ' said that she hoped that she might 
one day have.' Here 'hope' expresses not only the feeling in the 
mind, but also the expression of that feeling in words. 

42. match into, ' marry into," become connected with a family by 
marriage.' Mrs. Primrose speaks as if the Primrose family were 
still rich and prosperous. 

43. I could not but smile, ' I could not help smiling.' 

45. delusions. Compare what Bacon says in his essay on Truth : 
" Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken out of men's minds 
vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one 
would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of a number of 
men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and 
unpleasing to themselves." 



CHAPTER IV. 

In the heading of the chapter ' constitution ' means mental con- 
stitution, temperament. The fact that happiness is independent of 
external circumstances is elsewhere expressed by Goldsmith as 
follows : 

" Still to ourselves in every place consiga'd 
Our own felicity we make or find." — TravelleTf 431. 

Compare also the essay in The BeCj entitled "Happiness in a great 
measure dependent on Constitution." 
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P. 12, 1. 3. The place of our retreat. The place is given no name 
by Goldsmith. Mr. Ford shows in his article that Goldsmith must 
almost certainly have been thinking of Kirkby Moorside, which is 
about seventy miles distant from Wakefield. 

5. all the coiiyenienoes of life, * everything required to make life 
comfortable.' 

9. scarce Imew that temperance was a virtue, owing to their 
frugal habits temperance was so common amon^ them, that they 
hardly thought of it as a virtue, that is, a quality deserving of praise. 

11. kept ap the Ghristmas carol, retained the old custom of sing- 
ing hymns on Christmas Day. 

12. true lore knots, ribbons tied in a particular way to signify 
true love. 

Valentine morning, the 14th of February. St. Valentine's 
Day is the festival of lovers. It is supposed that birds choose their 
mates on this day. 

13. pancakes, cakes something like Indian chapatties but sweeter. 

Shroyetide. The three or four days before Ash Wednesday is 
so called because at this season, and especially on Shrove Tuesday, 
the people were shrived, that is, confessed their sins to the priest 
and received absolution. After the confession they ate pancakes 
and enjoyed themselves. Ash Wednesday is the first day in Lent, a 
period of forty days' fasting ordained by the Church in commemora- 
tion of Christ's fast of forty days in the wilderness. 

the first of April is called All Fools' Day, because on this day 
practical jokers show their wit by imposing on the credulity of others. 

14. religiously, solemnly. 

cracked nuts. The practice referred to really belongs not to 
Michaelmas Eve, September 28th, but to the last day of October, 
the eve of All Saints' Day. The nisht of this day is called nut -crack 
night, because on this night lovers bum nuts before the fire. If the 
nuts, representing two lovers, bum away quietly, it is considered a 
good omen ; but, if they crack violently and fly away from each other, 
the course of love will not be smooth. Compare p. 34, 1. 7. 

Michaelmas eve. 'Eve' means the day before a feast day. 
As Michaelmas, the feast of the Archangel Michael, falls on Septem- 
ber 29th, Michaelmas eve is September 28th. 

15. the whole neighbourhood, metonymy for 'all the neighbours.' 
Compare "parish" (p. 32, 1. 12). 'Neighbourhood,' originally an 
abstract term, came to be used concretely in the sense of * an adjoin- 
ing district,' and then by a second operation of metonymy the word 
meaning the place came to mean the people in the place. 

17. tabor (a shorter form of ' tambour '), a small drum. 

18. what the conversation, etc., there was plenty of laughter to 
make amends for the want of wit in our conversation. 
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P. 12, 1. 21. underwood, a wood consisting of small trees and boshes. 

a prattling river. If Mr. Ford is right in identifying the 
Vicar's new home with Kirkby Moorside, this river must be the 
Dove celebrated in Wordsworth's poems. 

23. having given, *I having given,' 'as I had given.' The syntax. 
is irregular, and the nominative absolute *I' is suggested by the 
possessive * my.' 

24. my predecessor's goodwill, 'the right of renting the farm 
which my predecessor parted with for £100.* The goodwill of a 
business generally means the advantage derived from the inclination 
of old customers to go to the particular place of business that they 
have been in the habit of gome to ; but this can hardly be the 
meaning here, as farmers do not aepend much on the custom of par- 
ticular individuals. 

25. enclosures, enclosed pieces of land. This is an originally 
abstract term which has become concrete. 

30. of their own designing, sketched by themselves. 

31. the warmer, because the fire used for cooking warmed the 
room. For * the,' see note on p. 2, 1. 24. 

33. coppers, a noun of material used in the plural to express 
objects made of the material. Compare *. irons,' * marbles.' 

36. witliin our own, ' inside our own room.' 

38. The little republic, etc. Compare 

**Like Cato, give his little senate laws.** — Pope. 

40. the servant. This is the first and only mention of a servant 
in the Vicar's establishment. The definite article shows that only 
one servant was kept. 

42. mechanical forms, external forms as opposed to feelings. 

P. 13, 1. 1. without which. Goldsmith thought that the observ- 
ance of the outward forms of politeness prevented quarrels. 

17. receipt, directions for making it properly. 

19. Johnny Armstrong, a famous Scotch freebooter hanged by 
James V. of Scotland. His Last Goodnight is a ballad in which 
he is represented as bidding farewell to his brother, his son, and his 
castle. 

20. cruelty of Barbara Allen. According to the ballad Barbara 
Allen caused the death of her lover by her unkindness and then died 
herself. 

Goldsmith's reference to these two ballads is probably a remini- 
scence of his own childhood, for he tells us in The Bee: "The music 
of Mattei is dissonance to what I felt when our old dairymaid sang 
me into tears with Johnny Armstrong's Last Goodnight, or the Cruelty 
0/ Barbara Allen," In one of his letters he mentions this dairymaid 
by name as Peggy Golden. 
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P. 18, 1. 22. tbe 16880118 of tbe day, the portions of the Bible appointed 
by the church to be read on the day. 

24. the poor's box (box of the poor) is a box in the church, in 
which the con^p*egation put money for the poor. The end of this 
sentence is an instance of the figure of speech, called pleasantrv by 
surprise. We think the boy is going to get a handsome reward for 
himself, and find that he only has the privilege of giving a half- 
penny to the poor. See note on p. 57, 1. 41. 

26. finery, ' exhibition of fine clothes. ' It is customary in England 
to go to church on Sunday in one's best clothes. 

26. sumptuary edicts or laws are laws to restrict extravagance in 
dress, food, and other forms of luxury. Several such laws were en- 
acted bv Elnglish kings, as for instance those in the reign of Edward 
IV. forbidding all but persons of rank to wear silk or purple cloth, 
or to have pikes in their boots exceeding two inches in length. 

29. bugles, black tube-shaped glass beads used to ornament 
dresses and bonnets. 

oatgut, a coarse cloth used for stiffening bonnets and parts of 
dresses. 

30. paduasoy (by derivation, * silk of Padua '), a heavy kind of 
silk. This preference illustrates the combination of childish vanity 
and wifely affection in Mrs. Primrose's character. 

31. became her, * suited her,' made her look well. 

37. down came. Notice the inversion for the sake of emphasis. 

39. pomatum, a fragrant unguent for the hair, so called from L. 
pomum, an apple, because originally made of apples. 

patched, ' adorned with patches,' that is, little pieces of black 
silk stuck on the face to enhance the beauty of the complexion by 
contrast. 

to taste, * according to their several tastes. ' 

train, the part of the gown which trails behind. 

43. with an important air, * with the manner of a person of great 
consequence.' 

P. 14, 1. 1. walk it, * traverse on foot the distance to church.' Cf. 
"travel the road" (p. 10, 1. 5). Or perhaps 'it' is a cognate object 
like *foot it. ' Compare * * Let him trudge it who has lost his budget. " 

3. child. The Vicar, forgetful of the lapse of years, addresses his 
wife as he addressed her when she was a girl and newly married. 
This affectionate form of address is intended to soften the rebuke 
that it introduces. 

6. my Charles. The fact that the Vicar's name is Charles indicates 
that his character was modelled on that of Goldsmith's father, the 
Rev. Charles Goldsmith, an Irish clergyman, who, like Dr. Prim- 
rose, eked out his scanty income by farming. 
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P. 14, 1. 9. firippery, * finery in a bad sense,' 'afifected elegance.' 

ruffling:8 and pinldngs. To ruffle cloth is to contract it in folds, 
to pink it is to ornament the edges by cutting angles in it. 

13. want tbe means of decency, * have scarcely enough money to 
enable us to live respectably. ' 

14. flouncing and sbredding. To flounce is to ornament a skirt by 
sewing a strip of cloth round it on the outside. To shred is to cut 
into small pieces, and will include the pinking mentioned above and 
any other cutting intended for the purpose of ornament. 

16. the nakedness, etc., 'the money spent on ornamenting the 
clothes of the extravagant might purcnase sufficient clothes for the 
poor. ' The same reflection is made almost in the same words in the 
opening scene of She Stoops to Conquer. 

18. with great composnre, ' without any excitement' 

20. at tlieir own request, they themselves asked their mother's 
permission to do so. 

22. what has for antecedent the following fact, namely, that the 
gowns were improved. 



CHAPTER V. 

P. 14, 1. 31. tea was much dearer then than it isnow. In the accounts 
of Mr. Baker, a clergyman who lived at this time, it is recorded that 
he paid two shillings for half a pound of *' common tea." The price 
of a pound of tea would therefore be a large item in the Vicar's ex- 
penditure, now that he had little to support his family except a 
salary of £15 a year. So they could not afford to drink such a 
luxury every day. 

32. occasional, as opposed to * regular,' * daily.' 

37. sang to the guitar, to the accompaniment of the suitar. The 
guitar is a stringed instrument introduced into Europe oy the Arabs 
when they conquered Spain. 

38. would stnfll, 'were accustomed to stroll.' 

39. Uue-beUs, so called because their flowers are blue and bell- 
shaped. 

centauxy, another kind of wild flower, also called corn-flower 
or blue-bottle. 

P. 15, 1. 2. repaid it, made up for it. 

vacant hilarity, merriment due to release from toil. The 
same meaning is expressed by the generally misunderstood line in 
Tke Traveller : 

" And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind." 

4. I kept such, ' I observed such days,' that is, holidays. 
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P. 16, L 12. sweepixig along. * Sweep' expresses the movement of 
a large mass, as a flood of water, or a collection of many objects all 
moving together. Compare, 

'* She ne'er shall see his gallant train 
Come sweeping back from Crichtoun-Dean." 

Marmiony iv. xii. 16. 

13. maMng the very patb, 'advancing along the very path.' 
Compare the use of 'make' in ' make one's way' and in p. 96, 1. 22. 

for returning, * inclined to return.' 

14. some more Mdden motlye, *some motive that I could not 
easily fathom.' Perhaps vanity was the motive. 

18. genteel is seldom used now, having been superseded by 
'gentlemanly' and 'ladylike.' 

21. witb a careless superior air, with the indifferent attitude of a 
person superior to us in rank. 

22. introduction is the ceremony by which a stranger is admitted 
to acquaintance. This is generally done by a common friend, who 
brings him forward and mentions his name. 

23. salute my daughters, by kissing them on the cheek, the old 
mode of salutation in England between gentlemen and ladies on 
intimate terms. The practice is now confined to near relations. 

24. looking presumption out of countenance, ' abashing the self- 
confident by their looks,' and so destroying their self-confidence. 
Here the intransitive verb * look ' governs an object expressing some- 
thing the condition of which is changed by the action of the verb. 
So we talk of laughing a person into good humour or arguing him 
into a better frame of mind. Compare, " persuaded her into the 
passion " (p. 32, L 13). 

30. though confident, was easy. The ' though ' does not here imply 
that confident manners are usually not easy, i.e. free and natural. 
The opposition intended is between confidence, an unpleasant, and 
easiness, an attractive characteristic. His unembarrassed manners 
did away with the bad impression that his self-confidence might have 
produced. Compare the opposition implied in ' clever, but wicked,' 
* poor, but honest.* 

33. dlsproportioned, 'unequal,' because Mr. Thomhill was superior 
to them in rank and wealth. 

36. of Dryden's, sc. songs. Or we may regard the ' of Dryden's ' 
as a doubly marked genitive. 

37. and choice, and the song they had chosen. 

39. very indifferently, in very poor style. 

40. with interest, 'with additions.' She praised him even more 
than he had praised hei^. 
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P. 16, 1. 41. louder. As mere loudness is not an excellence in 
music, it was a very doubtful compliment to tell him he surpassed 
the music master in loudness. 

44. fond formerly meant foolish and now means afifectionate. It 
here combines the two meanings, and means foolishly affectionate. 

P. 1 6, 1. 3. topics tbey thougrht most modem. They chose such 
subjects of conversation, in order that their guest mieht think them 
fashionable. Compare Goldsmith's epigrammatic charade on his 
publisher, John Newbery : 

** What we say of a thing which is just come in fashion. 
And that which we do with the dead ; 
Is the name of the honestest man in creation ; 
What more of a man can be said ? " 

4. ancients, 'classical writers of Greece and Rome.' Notice the 
contrast between Moses and his sisters marked by the opposed words 
* modem * and * ancients.' 

5. satisfaction would seem to be here used ironically, as it is the 
reverse of satisfactory to have one's serious questions laughed at. 
In the first edition, however, the reading was "for which he had 
the satisfaction of being laughed at ; for he always ascribed to his 
wit that laughter which was lavished at his simplicity." The 
additional clause explains how Moses derived real satisfaction from 
being laughed at. This far from obvious explanation having been 
expunged, the reader naturally understands * satisfaction ' to be 
used ironically, and this is probably the meaning intended by the 
author in the later editions. 

14. fortunate hit, ' a lucky stroke of success. ' 

16. brought to bear, 'caused to take effect,' * brought to pass,' 
' brought about.' ' That ' is the marriage which was in ner mind. 

17. hold up our heads, ' have as high a position in society as the 
best of our neighbours.' 

19. marry great fortunes, 'obtain large fortunes by marriage.' 

20. I could see no reason for it neither, * neither could I see any 
reason for it. ' * Neither ' = * also not. ' When it is thus colloquially 
added at the end of a sentence, it does not cancel the preceding 
negative, but makes the negation stronger. Compare in Shakespeare, 
" 1 care not for his thrust." " No, nor I neither." 

22. the lottery. State lotteries were used as a means of adding 
to the national revenue until 1823. They are still used for this 
purpose by many foreign states. 

23. a blank, a ticket that does not win a prize. 

24. damp, * depress.' A person who has a depressing effect is 
often called a wet blanket. 

28. the more trifling the subject, the more he has to say. Is this 
really intended for a compliment or is Sophia sarcastic ? Being a 
sensible girl she probably sees that he is a shallow talkative man. 
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P. 16, 1. 30. for a man, 'as men go/ She means that much good 
cannot be expected in anyone belonging to the male sex. 

32. he is Bhockiiig, ' he plays horribly,' that is, very badly. 

33. I interpreted by contraries, ' I understood to express exactly 
the opposite of what the words expressed.' The Vicar supposed 
that his daughters were using language to conceal thought, which, 
according to Rochefoucauld, is the chief purpose of language. 

39. the distance between us, ' his superiority to us in rank.' 

41. a fortnne-hnnter, a man who tries to become rich by marrying 
a lady with a large fortune. 

44. if they be otherwise. The Vicar was going to add some such 
principal clause, as *it might lead to our ruin,' but, by the figure of 
speech, called aposwpeniat he leaves the sentence unfinished. 

P. 17, 1. 3. side of yenison, * haunch and ribs.' 

9. worth the sentinel, * worth watching.* * Worth * is one of the 
few English adjectives that govern an object. 

CHAPTER VI. 

12. accommodate matters, 'end the dispute.' 

Bless me (may God bless me), an expression of surprise. 

18. Run down, literally 'overtake by running,' here used meta- 
phorically for 'get the better of,' or 'confute.' ' Run,' properly 
the past participle, is here used as the past tense. Mrs. Primrose 
is not intended to be a correct speaker. 

19. Confute. See note on p. 6, 1. 20. 

21. g^ose-pie (a pie made of the flesh of geese) was a favourite 
dish at Christmas, and must not be confused with the fruit pie called 
gooseberry pie mentioned at the end of the next chapter. 

'22. leave argument to me. Compare the words of Telemachus to 
his mother in the first book of the Odyssey, which are translated by 
Butcher and Lang as follows : " Howbeit go to thy chamber and 
mind thy own housewiferies, the loom and distafi^, and bid thy hand- 
maids ply their tasks. But speech shall be for men, for all, but for 
me in chief." 

24. officiously, 'courteously,' 'politely.* The word is now used 
in a bad sense, and is applied to one who interferes in matters with 
which he has no concern. 

30. though expresses surprise that a man not yet thirty should be 
regarded as no longer a young man. 

33. famous. See note on 'notable* (p. i, 1. 24). 

37. generally . . . once a year. Goldsmith here writes as if the 
Primroses had already spent several years in their new home. Com- 
pare note on p. 69, 1. 19f 
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P. 17, 1. 39. The tale went round, tales were told In turn by those 
seated round the table. 

40. the Buck of Beverland, the name of an old ballad. 

41. Patient Orissel, or Griselda, was a wife who was exposed to 
severe trials by her husband and bore them all patiently. Her story 
is told by Chaucer and in an old ballad. 

P. 1 8, 1. ]. Catskin is the heroine of another old English ballad. 
Her story is very like that of Cinderella. She served as a kitchen 
maid in a dress of catskins and won the heart of her master's son at 
a ball, where she appeared attired in rich robes. 

Fair Rosamond's Bower, the bower in which Henry U. hid 
Rosamond from his jealous queen. It was in the middle of a maze 
like the labyrinth of Crete. Queen Eleanor, however, found the 
way in and made Rosamond drink a cup of poison. 

which alwasTB crew at eleven. As cocks usually crow at an 
early hour in the morning, therefore called cockcrow, this would 
appear to have been an eccentric cock. Mr. Arundel, however, 
remarks that **in the eastern countries the cocks crow in the night." 
At Smyrna he heard them crow night after night, once between 
eleven and twelve o'clock and a second time between one and two, 
with such regularity, that he could calculate thereby the time of 
the night with great precision. Domestic poultry are of eastern 
origin, being descendea from the Indian or Javanese jungle fowl, 
and perhaps the peculiar conduct of the Vicar's cock may be regarded 
as a case of atavism. 

5. (inemma, a difficult choice between two alternatives, neither of 
which can well be chosen. 

6. let him (Dick) lie with him (Moses). Notice the ambiguity of 
the pronouns which could easily have been avoided by putting Dick's 
remark in direct speech. 

13. He nerer had a house. Christ said of Himself, " The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head " {McUthew, viii. 20). 

16. largest. See note on p. 5, 1. 35. 

18. aftergrowth, 'second crop.' 

20. swath, the grass cut and thrown together on the ground by 
one blow of the scythe. 

27. nnder any uneasiness, etc., apprehensive about the possibility 
of her falling in love with a man who had lost his money. 

28. were finished. Here the auxiliary 'be' is used although 
' finish ' can hardly be called an intransitive verb expressing change 
of condition. 

29. lie, *pa8s the night.' 

31. gone agrees with ' guest ' at the end of the sentence. 
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P. 18, 1. 32. What a strong instance, etc. Notice how fond the Vicar 
is of inculcating a moral lesson. By an oversight Goldsmith makes 
the Vicar speak as if he knew that Mr. Burchell was telling his 
own story (p. lo, 1. 16). It is not until a later period in the story 
that Mr. Burchell's identity with Sir William Thomhill is revealed. 

34. wants sense, *is destitute of good sense.' The fact that he 
was not destitute of sense made his folly worse, because it shows 
that he did what was wrong, although he was sensible enough to 
know what was right. 

37. Their former raptures. Instead of loudly applauding his jokes, 
they now make satirical reflections upon his want of sense. 

40. secret reasons, the fear that Sophia might fall in love with 
him. 

45. my papa himself. Sophia convicts her father of error out of 
his own mouth. 

P. 19, 1. 6. another, Apollo, who, challenged by Marsyas to a 
musical contest, had first defeated him in music and then flayed 
him for his presumption. 

if, / whether,' not a conditional particle here. 

8. We are not to judge. Different people have different feelings 
under the same circumstances. This fact is expressed by the pro- 
verb, "What is one man's food is another man's poison. " Moses' 
remarks are quite true, but come strangely from the mouth of a 
young boy, who ought to be silent and respectful in the presence of 
his elders. Moses is in fact something of a pedant, i.e. too fond of 
displaying his learning. 

10. sufficiently lightsome, 'light enough.' 

14. without the least design. He had no intention of rall3dng his 
sister. Indeed he was too solemn and sententious to be likely to 
make an arch remark. 

15. affected, * forced,' * unnatural.' 

she scarce took any notice. Following the Vicar's principle 
of interpreting young ladies' remarks on young men by contraries 
(see p. 16, 1. 33), we may infer from this that Sophia had been pay- 
ing the deepest attention to all that he said. 

17. The readiness, etc. The Vicar suspected her on the principle 
of the French proverb, * Qui s'exctise, a^accuse (He who excuses him- 
self, accuses himself). 

23. equally busy with the rest, ' as busy as the others.' 

29. sly degrees. Notice the Vicar's sly humour, and how fond he 
is of accomplishing his purpose by indirect methods. Compare p. 13, 
1. 43. L 
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CHAPTER VII. 

P. 19, 1. 37. to make an appearance, ' to make a show/ ' for the 
purpose of ostentatious display.' 

38. expanded. This metaphor compares them to peacocks, who 
spread out their tails to attract admiration. 

40. chaplain, * private clergyman.* 

feeder, 'steward,' so called because he arranges the meals. 
Mr. Dobson understands the feeder to be the cock-^eder, that is, 
the gentleman who attended to the feeding of Mr Thornhill s game- 
cocks. 

P. 20, 1. 2. by the by. In this phrase the second * by ' is a noun, 
meaning a side-way, as opposed to the main road. Thus * by the by* 
is used to introduce a casual remark. 

was pinched, * had less to eat. ' 

5. mistress, * sweetheart.' 

8. with an oath. This shows his bad manners. 

9. £rig^ht, colloquial for a * frightfully ugly person.* 

10. strike me ug^ly, elliptical for * May God strike me ugly.* 
Ugly ' expresses the result of the action of the verb. 

12. the clock of St. Dunstan's was famous for two life-size wooden 
figures of savages which struck the quarters of the hours. Cowper 
refers to them in the following lines : 

"Where labour and where dulness hand in hand. 
Like the two figures of St. Dunstan's, stand." 

16. toast, that in honour of which one drinks wine. Pieces of toast 
used to be put into wine and ale. Hence the transitive verb * toast * 
came to be used as equivalent to * drink,' or * drink in honour of* some 
person and institution, therefore called the toast. A story, told in 
the Tatter t No. 24, to account for this peculiar use of 'toiast,' does 
not seem very probable. It is quoted in Ogilvie s large dictionary. 

19. Squire (short for * esquire'), a title given to landowners. An 
esquire was originally a man of gentle birth who attended upon a 
knight, and himself aspired to the honour of knighthood. After the 
age of chivalry the title was adopted by landowners and then by 
professional men and merchants. Compare note on p. 127, 1. 41. 

archness, *sly humour,' a not very appropriate term, used 
ironically to express Mr. Thomhill's coarse jocularity. 

20. lawn, fine linen of which bishops' sleeves are made, and there- 
fore an appropriate cloth for the personified church to wear. 

23. may this glass suffocate me. Compare '*May this be my 
poison, if my bear ever dances but to the very genteelest of tunes 
{Sfie Stoops to Conquer, Act i., Sc. ii.). 
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P. 20, 1. 24. priestcraft, fraud practised by priests. 

25. tricks, 'priestcraft.' 

29. smoke, slang for 'make sport of.' 

32. analogically, * by similes.* Dialogically, ' in a dialogue. ' Of 
course there is no real opposition between the two words. Thornhill 
is talking unintelligible nonsense with the intention of puzzling 
Moses. 

35. firstly, of the first, ' first of all.* The phrase is an affectation 
of logical precision, as if the whole argument were to be divided and 
subdivided. The first edition and that of 1773 both have a full stop 
after first, which seems to be an error due to the following capital 
letter. 

41. the two angles. This is of course a false proposition. 

43. t'other, short for * the other.* 

usual importance. Notice the Vicar's opinion that his son 
had a high opinion 'of himself. 

P. 21, 1. 1. concatenation of self -existences. This sentence is a 
collection of philosophical words strung together without any 
meaning. 

The reciprocal duplicate ratio of two quantities is the ratio 
of the inverse of their squares. For instance, the reciprocal dupli- 
cate ratio of a to 6 is -^ to -^. 

4. second predicable, species which is, according to the Aris- 
totelian logicians, the second kind of term that can be predicated of 
any subject. 

6. heterodox. See note on p. 6, 1. 22. Moses, not understanding 
the nonsensical sentence he has heard, imagines that his opponent is 
uttering unsound doctrines. 

9. relatiyes are related. This is what logicians call a verbal 
proposition. The predicate merely states a fact implied in the 
meaning of the subject. 

12. enthymeme, an argument with only one premiss expressed, as 
'Socrates is mortal, for he is a man.' 

12. secundum quoad, or quoad minus. These Latin words are 
part of the phraseology of the scholastic logicians, but as combined 
oy Mr. Thornhill they do not make sense. 

17. I am your most humble servant, an ironical expression of 
mock humility introducing here a difference of opinion. 

19. there, in that demand, as opposed to an argument. Mr. Thorn- 
hill would not have found it hard, he means, to conquer liim in 
argument, but to supply Moses with brains is too hard a task to 
impose on him. 

21. fissure, after the intransitive verb ' sat,* is in apposition to the 
subject 'who.* 
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P. 21, 1. 25. act of the memory. He had merely managed to re- 
member a few logical terms that he had learnt at college. 

26. powerful ingredients, * important elements. ' 

27. that character, * the character of a fine gentleman.' 

32. value an appearance in herself, to attach importance in her 
own case to outward show, e.g. good looks and fine clothes. 

38. raillery (from the same root as the verbs * rail ' and * rally '), 
* joking,' 'banter.' 

42. fairly, * plainly,' * frankly.' 

43. addresses, * wooing.' 

44. for who knows how this may end ? How can this question 
prove that Mrs. Primrose was right in being ambitious ? JBecause 
this question is Mrs. Primrose's indirect way of expressing her 
opinion that the end of the matter will probably be a fine marriage, 
which will satisfy her most ambitious hopes. 

P. 22, 1. 4. infidelity, * disbelief in religion. * 

free thinker, which originally meant one who speculates freely 
instead of accepting his opinions from authority, came to mean an 
infidel. 

6. Sure, for * surely,' is now an Irishism, and may be due to Gold- 
smith's having been born and bred in Ireland. This use is not, 
however, uncommon in English writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

10. allowing, * if we grant for the sake of argument.' See note on 
p. 4, 1. 13. 

19. offer, 8C. themselves. "The proofs that oflFer " are the proofs 
supporting religion. "The proofs they see" are the proofs against 
religion. 

21. in forming them. The Vicar means that, though free thinkers 
cannot help holding their false opinions, they ought never to have 
been foolish enough to form them in the first instance. He condemns 
them for their past folly in forming such opinions, rather than for 
their ignorance, which is the necessary result of that past folly. 

Notice that in this argument both the Vicar and the son admit 
that involuntary acts are not blameworthy. The Vicar, however, 
attributes infidelity to voluntarily shutting one's eyes to the proofs 
of religion and only noticing the arguments on the other side of the 
question. 

31. Why expresses surprise. 

35. Thwackum and Square are characters in Fielding's Tom Jones. 

36. Friday, Robinson Crusoe's savage attendant, so called, because 
he was saved from death on a Friday. 

38. Religious Courtship was a work published by Defoe, the 
author of Robinson Crume^ in 1722, to show the evils of marriage 
between two persons differing in their religious opinions. 
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P. 22, ]. 38. tliat's a good girl, you are a good girl. In this expres- 
sion of praise, * that ' may be regarded as equivalent to * that which 
you are.' 

40. BO go help. This shows that the preceding remark was 
ironicaL 

CHAPTER Vm. 

P. 23, L 6. It is true, introduces an admission. 

10. out of the way, * unlike ordinary men,' * eccentric* 

12. discoyered, * revealed,' 'manifested.' 'Discover' now means 
'find out.' 

16. assume the superior airs of wisdom, look like a quality higher 
than wit, namely, wisdom. 

21. blackbirds. Distinguish between a blackbird and a black 
bird. A crow is a black bird, but not a blackbird. 

22. redbreast or robin redbreast, a favourite English bird which 
derives its name from the colour of its breast. 

24. but I think, * without thinking.' ' But ' is here a subordmate 
conjunction. 

25. Gay (b. 1688— d. 1732), the friend of Swift and Pope, and 
author of the Beggars^ Opera. The incident alluded to happened in 
1718 when he was visiting Lord Harcourt, and is elaborately 
described by him not in a poem but in a letter quoted by Thackeray 
in his English Humorists, 

27. new rapture, 'fresh delight.' The description never palled 
upon her. 

29. Acis and Oalatea. Acis loved the nymph Galatea, and was 
crushed under a rock thrown by his rival the Cyclops, Polyphemus. 
The story is told in the thirteenth book of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

34. loading all their lines with epithet. As there are a large 
number of epithets in the following poem, we must understand 
Goldsmith to condemn not the use but the abuse of this kind of 
ornament. He especially condemns epithets that " improve the 
sound without carrying on the sense," that is, without adding to the 
sense. For instance 'verdant' is a useless epithet as applied to 
'lawn,' because lawns in ordinary circumstances are verdant. 

36. that in the latter empire of Rome, called the silver age on 
account of the inferiority of its literature to that of tlie golden age 
of Augustus. 

40. madam. He addresses his remarks to Mrs. Primrose. 

P. 24, 1. 4. Turn, etc. Goldsmith calls this poem *a ballad,' and 
the abrupt commencement is in imitation of the ballad style. In 
the first line some one is speaking, but we are not directly told who 
the speaker and the person spoken to are nor where they are. 
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The poem was written in 1765, and privately printed in that year 
** for the amusement of the Countess of Northumberland," under the 
title of Edvoin and Angelina, The two concluding stanzas of the 
poem were omitted, and other alterations were made when it was 
inserted in the Vicar of Wakefield, 

P. 24, 1. 6. yon or * yonder ' is a demonstrative adjective pointing 
to something in the distance. 

8. forlorn by derivation merely means Host,' but expresses in 
addition depression of spirits. * For ' is an int-ensive prefix. 

11. Seem lengthening as I go, * appear to become longer and longer, 
the more I advance.* 

13. To tempt, * to risk your life by plimging into the darkness.* 
Such conduct would be condemned in religious language as a tempting 
of Providence. 

14. yonder faitbless phantom. What the wanderer supposed to 
be a taper or candle in some cottage window, was really Jack o' 
Lantern, or Will o' the Wisp, a wandering light supposed to be a 
spirit that led travellers into Dogs, but really due to phosphorescent 
vapours in the air. 

24. No flocks, etc. The hermit was a vegetarian. 

26. Taught by that Power. Compare Matthew, xviii. 33. 

30. scrip, a small bag, not connected with ' scrip ' in the sense of 
a written certificate. * Scrip* and * water' are in apposition to 

» feast.' 

33. are wrong, because we ought to trust in God. Compare 
Matthew, vi. 25-34. 

34. here below, ' on this earth ' as opposed to Heaven above. 

41. mansion, 'dwelling.' Mansion (Lat. maneo, remain) usually 
now means a large residence. 

P. 25, L 1. thatch, straw with which the roof was covered. 

3. opening with a latch. There was no need to lock it. A 
* wicket ' is a small gate, generally a smaller gate or grated opening in 
a large gate. 

5. busy crowds. The mention of the busy crowds is introduced to 
heighten by contrast the peaceful tranquillity of the hermit's retreat. 

10. press'd, urged his guest to eat and drink. 

16. flies, it noisily bums away, flies up in sparks and disappears. 

22. answering, 'sympathetic' 

33. what is friendship but a name, ' friendship is an empty name, 
not a reality.' 

35. A shade, etc. Compare Mr. Burchell's remarks in Chapter ni. 
upon the altered attitude of his friends when he lost his wealth. 
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P. 26, 1. 40. tnrUe (Lat. turtur), so-called from the sound of its 
voice, a species of pigeon regarded as the type of constancy in love. 
Thus Byron speaks of the ** love of the turtle in the opening lines of 
the Bride o/Ahydoa. 

44. love-lorn, Move forsaken.' See note on p. 24, I. 8. 

46. mantling, 'rising to the surface.' 

P. 26, I. 2. spread alarms, 'divulged,' or 'revealed her fears.* 

13. the Tyne, a river in the north of England flowing into the 
German Ocean. 

16. but only. As *but* is equivalent to *only,' *but only' is 
pleonastic. 

19. imputed expresses her modesty. She does not say that she 
was beautiful, but that others ascribed beauty to her. 

20. flame, a word used in the poetical diction of the eighteenth 
century to express the passion of love. 

25. habit, in the sense of the Latin hdbituSy dress. 

35. Could nought of purity, etc., were not as pure as his mind. 

40. Their constancy was mine, ' I resembled them in inconstancy.' 
* We had the same amount of constancy, that is no constancy.' Mr. 
Craik (English Literature^ 11. 283) regards this as a bull. 

P. 27, 1. 2. pay, 8C. the penalty. 

6. me, reflexive. 

23. The sigh, etc., that is to say, we shall die together. The 
simultaneous death of two lovers is a common ballad ending. 

25. reading here seems to be an active form used in a passive 
sense. Cf. p. 4, 1. 39. Perhaps, however, 'reading' may be short 
for * a-reading ' ( = * in the reading * ), and is a gerund. 

27. report, 'sound.' 

39. with some reluctance, because she was angry with him for 
killing the blackbird that had sung so sweetly. 

40. discovered, revealed, as in p. 23, 1. 12. 

41. had made a conquest of the chaplain, ' had won the chaplain's 
heart.* 

P. 28, 1. 15. whose expectations were much greater, 'who had 
much better prospects.' 

19. adapted for mutual inspection, ' well fitted for the purpose of 
forming estimates of each other.' 

CHAPTER IX. 

P. 28, 1. 25. under gentlemen, 'gentlemen of inferior position/ 
such as often attend upon the rich. 
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P. 28, 1. 31. a look of disapprobation from my wife. This incident 
reveals such a want of decorum on Mrs. Primrose's part that she 
loses our respect. It must, however, be remembered that the man- 
ners of English society in Goldsmith's time were much less refined 
than they are now. 

33. a set, the proper number of couples for the dance. 

37. top-knots, ' knots of ribbons ' worn as ornaments on the top of 
the head. 

39. Jig and roundabout, two rough and simple dances. 

P. 29, 1. 4. led up the ball, they were the first couple. 

to here expresses result. 

for, etc., explains how there were spectators. 

6. My girl, Olivia, who was her father's favourite, and had a much 
larger place in his heart than her more sensible sister. See note on 
p. 31. 1- 37. 

8. chit (from a Saxon word meaning a small twig) is a term applied, 
often in contempt, to small persons. Words ordinarily used in a bad 
sense are often affectionately used of children, as * little rogue,' etc. 

10. They swam, *they spread out their arms as if thev were 
swimming. ' 

1 1. all would not do, * all their efforts were vain.' 

13. Miss Livy's. Mr. Flamborough out of respect for the Vicar 
called his daughter Miss Livy, * Livy * being short for * Olivia.* 

pat, *in exact time with.' *Pat' used adjectivally and ad- 
verbially in this sense is the same word by derivation as *pat,' a 
light blow. 

16. moved, * proposed.' To move in a deliberative assembly is to 
propose a resolution. 

I thought. The Vicar does not feel confident of the coirect- 
ness of his criticism, when he ventures to find fault with such 
fasliionable ladies. 

18. Jingo, a vulgar oath originally sworn by St. Gingoulph. Tlie 
epithet * living ' is intended to add emphasis as indicating * jingo ' to 
be something real and living. 

muck, a vnilgar collociuial word meaning 'dirt.' The reduii- 
dunt use of 'of after 'all' is also a vulgarism. An uiicMliicat(Ml 
woman will often in the present day describe herself as * all (»f a 
tremble.* 

22. threw my g\ilB into the shade, * made tlicm 8ccm inferior. 

23. high-lived for Miij^h living.* Compare 'fair-spoken,' 'well- 
behaved,' where we should expect active participles. 

25. Shakespeare. By thus coupling the great name of Shakespeare 
with the musical glasses, Goldsmith shows that he regards the 
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Shakespearian revival as a transient caprice of fashion. Compare 
note on p. 63, 1. 40. 

P. 29, 1. 25. musical glasses^glass tumblers on which tunes are played. 
The notes depend on the shape of the glasses and on the amount of 
water they contain. This was a very favourite entertainment at 
the time. 

'Tis true, ' it must be admitted.' 

26. sensibly, *preceptibly.' 

27. as the surest symptom, etc., to indicate most clearly that they 
were distinguished persons. 

29. threw a veil over, * concealed,' 'prevented us from noticing.' 

31. what appeared amiss, e.g. their oaths and coarse remarks. 

32. tip-top quality breeding (colloquial), manners of the very 
highest society. 

36. her little Sophia represents in the direct speech *my little 
Sophia,' a very familiar mode of address. 

39. a single winter's polishing, the extra refinement that would be 
acquired by residence in London for one winter. 

P. 30, 1. 2. maxims, * principles of conduct.' 

curse, me (may God curse me), a vulgar imprecation intended 
to asseverate the remark that follows. 

4. add myself to the benefit, * bestow myself upon her at the same 
time.' 

6. cant here means unnatural language, words employed in an 
unusual sense by a special class, here, the class of fashionable people. 

10. nice, * delicate,' * scrupulous. ' 

20. coup de main (lit. blow of the hand), 'sudden assault.' 

21. the rest of what he had said, namely, the bsise proposal that 
excited the Vicar's anger. 

28. edified. This verb (from Lat. aedificOy build) is always used 
metaphorically in the sense of * instruct. ' 

30. demanded, * asked' (see p. 33, 1. 36). Here Thornhill adds 
hypocrisy to his other vices. 

40. we, tlie Vicar and his wife, who, although she had supported 
tliem, would also suffer from their ill temper. This is one of the few 
cases in which the Vicar ventures upon a direct prohibition. 

CHAPTER X. 

P. 31, 1. 3. painful, 'careful.' 

5. The distinctions, * the marks of respect with which we had been 
honoured by those who were superior to us in social position.' 

6. Our windows. The washes would be set on the window-sills. 
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P. 31, 1. 14. new-modelling, * altering their old cauze dresses.' For 
the use of * gauzes' here compare * coppers' (vessels made of copper), 
* tius ' (dishes made of tin), and ' boxes.' 

15. flourishing upon catgut, * making ornamental work upon cat- 
gut.' For * catgut,' see p. 13, 1. 29. 

21. gipsy, the name of a wandering tribe, who were so called 
because they were supposed to come from Egypt. Their language 
indicates that they are of Indian origin. 

tawny. Gipsies are distinguished from the northern races by 
their yellow skins. 

sibyl, * prophetess.' The name originally belonged to a number 
of prophetic women famous in Greek and Roman legends. 

23. a-piece, * for each. ' The phrase was originally used of things, 
as, * to charge so many shillings a piece, ' that is, * for one piece. ' 
Afterwards the origin of the phrase was forgotten, and it was applied 
indifferently to persons or things. 

cross her hand with sUver, * draw a piece of silver across her 
hand for luck.' Gipsies pretend that this is necessary to enable them 
to prophesy, and of course they pocket the money. 

24. I was tired of being always wise. How natural is the motive 
given in explanation of his conduct ! He had been continually 
rebuking their follies, and this had made him appear to be unsym- 
pathetic and opposed to the pleasures of the young. He did not 
like to be regarded by his children in this light, and therefore on 
this occasion did not prevent them from acting foolishly in what 
seemed an unimportant matter. 

33. sped, * succeeded.' 

thee. Notice the affectionate use of the singular second per- 
son pronoun, which is now only heard in the mouths of rustics. 

34. protest has as object the noun clause, ' I believe.' 

35. somebody that's not right. This is a euphemism for the 
DevU. 

37. Well, now, Sophy. We may infer that Olivia is the Vicar's 
favourite daughter, as he addresses her first. Also, in addressing 
Sophia, he uses the less affectionate *you.' Compare p. 59, L 35, and 
p. 29, 1. 6. 

38. Sir, seldom now used by children addressing their parents. 
Olivia addresses her father more affectionately as * papa. ' 

41. Nabob, a corruption of nawdb^ governor of a province. The 
word probably has here its usual English sense and means a man 
who has made an immense fortune in India. Such men were promin- 
ent figures in the political and social life of the time. They are held 
up to ridicule in Foote's play called The Nabobs that appeared in 
1772. 
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P. 32, I. 2. we. The Vicar identifies himself with the rest of his 
family, although he does not share their views. 

by the stars, *by destiny.' Such expressions give evidence 
of the prevalence of the belief in astrology in England long ago. 
Their use does not imply that those who use them believe in astrology. 
Compare * ill-starred,* * disastrous.' 

8. cook the dish to our own appetite, * imagine the future exactly 
in accordance with our own wishes, but the pleasures we actually 
enjoy are determined not by our wishes, but by circumstances. ' 

9. train of agreeable loveries. They were building castles in the 
air. 

17. cross-bones, two leg bones of a skeleton placed crosswise. 
Dreams are generally supposed by the superstitious to be prophetic 
by contraries. Thus the symbols of death in a dream foretell 
marriage, and copper coins are a sign of the future possession of gold. 

21. rings in the candle. The grease or smoke of the candle took 
the shape of rings which suggested wedding rings and foretold 
approaching marriages. 

purses bounced from the fire. Pieces of coal, jumping from 
the fire, looked like purses, and so foretold the possession of wealth. 

22. tme love-knots (p. 12, 1. 12) in the bottom of a tea cup are 
composed of the tea leaves, which often take fantastic shapes. 

24. two ladies. The first edition reads " town ladies." 

31. preparing, * in course of preparation,* * being prepared.' See 
note on p. 27, 1. 25. 

33. conduct the siege. By this metaphor Mrs. Primrose is com- 
pared to the general in command of an army besieging a town. 

34. in spirits, * happy,' * cheerful,' and therefore likely to be com- 
pliant. 

40. as decently as possible is litotes for *as well dressed as 
possible,' but the Vicar chooses to understand * decently ' merely to 
express propriety of dress and behaviour. 

44. cried indicates a certain amount of excitement. Mrs. Prim- 
rose is angry that her husband will not understand her meaning. 

45. proper. Mrs. Primrose uses * proper ' in the sense of * genteel,' 
*in accordance with fashion,' and the Vicar again purposelj^ gives a 
different meaning to the word. 

scrubs, a coarse word of contempt applied to ill-dressed 
people. 

P» 33» 1- 5. what I would be at, * what I am aiming at.' 

8. blowzed, * red-faced. ' 

9. for all the world, ' exactly. ' This phrase was originally * fore 
all the world,' that is, * before all the world,' the idea being that the 
assertion is one that might be made without hesitation in the hearing 
of anybody. 
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P. 33, 1. 9. smock race, a race run by women to win a smock or 
wider garment. 

1 1. colt, a young horse. A horse that had been in the family nine 
years could no longer be a colt. 

17. objected has for object the noun clause that follows. 

19. wall-eyed, with a white or greyish eye. This ia a common eye 
disease in horses. 

20. broke to the rein, * trained to obey the rein. 

21. pillion, a cushion behind the saddle for an extra rider to sit 
on. The roads in these days were so bad that riding was more 
common than driving, and it was customary for two persons to ride 
on one horse, one on the saddle and the other on the pillion. 

27. reading desk, ' desk for reading,' a desk which supports the 
book that one is reading. 

31. and no appearance, * and there was no appearance.' There is 
an ellipse of the substantive verb. 

33. but two, * only two ' miles. 

got, past participle of * get * used intransitively in the sense of 

* arrive. ' 

36. demanded, (in the sense of the Fr. demander)^ * asked.' The 
verb now always expresses a peremptory question or claim. 

43. took it into his head to stand still, ' capriciously stood still, 

* suddenly determined to stand stilL ' 

P. 34, 1. 3. future triumph. In future discussions he would get the 
better of his family by quoting this instance of the bad results of 
their folly. 



CHAPTER XI. 

P. 34, 1. 7. bum nuts. See p. 12, 1. 14. 

10. suffered ourselves to be happy, ' condescended to enjoy our- 
selves.* The form of expression suggests the folly of affected gentility 
iis being often self-imposed misery or volimtary rejection of happi- 
ness. Compare Horace, Epistles^ i. ii. 10. 

10. honest is here a patronizing term of approval applied to a 
person who is respectable and worthy, but inferior in education and 
social position. 

11. goose. Just as plum puddings are eaten at Christmas, and 
pancakes on Shrove Tuesday (see p. 12, 1. 13), so a roast goose is the 
dish that is considered especially appropriate at Michaelmas, because 
at that season geese are in the best condition for eating. 

dumpling, a mass of paste usually enclosing an apple. 

lamb's- wool, ale poured on roasted apples and sauce. 
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P. 34, 1. 12. cpxmoissenr, a French word meaning a person of cul- 
tivated taste. 

19. blind man's bnff, a game in which one of the players is blind- 
folded, and tries to catch the others and guess who they are. * Buff' 
in this combination means a blow (cf. buffet), the blindfolded person 
being often struck by the other players. 

23. Hot cockles, a game in which the players warm themselves by 
striking each other's hands, probably so called because it warms the 
cockles of one's heart, that is, one's very heart. In this game 
"one covers his eyes and guesses who strikes him" (Johnson's 
Dictionary). 

questionB and commands, a game in which questions have to 
be answered and commands have to be obeyed by the players. The 
player who asks the questions and gives the commands is chosen 
by lot. 

30. a weaver's shuttle, an instrument with which the weaver 
shoots the cross threads. 

37. a ballad- singer sings ballads out of doors, and has to sing very 
loud so as to be heard. 

when, confusion on confusion, etc., when we were utterly 
disconcerted by the unexpected entrance, etc. Compare 
** With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 
Confusion worse confounded." — Par. Lost, ii. 995. 

39. Miss Carolina, etc. The ladies are given their full names and 
titles, so as to emphasize the contrast between their grandeur and 
the vulgarity of the spectacle presented to their eyes. 

40. Description would but beggar. In the common phrase 'beggar' 
governs 'description,' as when Shakespeare says that Cleopatra 
** beggared all description," that is, exhausted the resources of 
description, was too splendid to be adequately described. Here, 
however. Goldsmith makes 'description' the subject of 'beggar,' 
so that the verb means 'give a poor and inadequate idea of,' and 
governs 'mortification.' 

P. 35, 1. 1. Death ! To be seen, etc., ' How could we ever survive 
the disgrace of being seen ? ' etc. 

3. Nothing better could ensue. This sentence does not express a 
fact, but the thoughts in the minds of the Vicar's wife and daughters. 

4. We. Here again, as in p. 31, 1. 20, the Vicar identifies himself 
with his family, though he did not share their feelings. 

4. We seemed, etc. , ' we appeared for some time to be incapable of 
motion, as if our confusion had actually turned us into stone.' 

9. prolocutor, 'spokeswoman.' 

10. in a summary way, briefly, without mentioning the humiliat- 
ing details. Olivia's account, which was false as well as brief, 
represented them as having been thrown from their horses, an 
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honourable kind of accident which might happen to ladies of the 
greatest distinction. 

P. 35, 1. 14. vastly, a genteel hyperbole for 'very,* like the 
* awfully ' so continually heard now in polite society. 

we had a very good night, * we had slept well. * 

23. But as every reader, etc. This is a satirical reflection on the 
prevalence of what is now called snobbishness. 

24. high-lived dialogues, conversations of high-lived persons, that 
is, of persons living in polite society. For the passive form * high- 
lived,' compare p. 29, 1. 23. 

25. the Garter is the highest order of English knighthood. It is 
said to have originated in the reign of Edward III. According to 
the story, that king picked up the garter of the Countess of Salis- 
bury, and when the courtiers smiled, made the famous remark, 
** Honi soit qui mal y pense " (Evil be to him who thinks evil of it). 
This saying became the motto of the Order of the Garter, which was 
soon after founded in memory of the incident. 

29. rout, fashionable assembly. 

30. all manner of colours, * every kind of colours,* that is, colours 
of every kind. * All ' when agreeing with * manner * or * kind * is 
equivalent to * every,* and therefore the noun with which it agrees is 
singular, as in Shakespeare: **A11 kind of arguments.*' The com- 
posite term so formed is however treated as a plural. Thus we 
read in the Song ofSolomoriy ** At our gates are all manner of pleasant 
fruits.** For the origin of such phrases see Kellner*s Jiistorical 
Outlines 0/ English Syntax, § 167. 

turned is here used intransitively for * became.* As a man 
cannot become a colour, the predicate is an instance of abstract used 
for concrete. His lordship became red, white, etc., in quick suc- 
cession. Compare p. 5, 1. 21. 

sound, a fashionable mispronunciation of * swoon,* which is 
spelt * swound ' in Shakespeare and Spenser. * Swoon* is the read- 
ing of the first edition. 

31. he was hers, etc., he would shed the last drop of his blood for 
her. 

34. her Grace, the Duchess. This title is given to no peer under 
tlie rank of Duke. 

36. my lord. * My' is commonly prefixed before ' lord,' and docs 
not imply any special connection between the speaker and the noble 
spoken of. * My ' is so frequently prefixed to *lord ' that the two arc 
inseparably connected in the French derivative, * milord ' (a rich 
English gentleman), and in Shakespeare we have "Good my Lord" 
instead of ** My good Lord." In the beginning of the paragraph, 
however, * our ' does express special connection, namely, that Lady 
Blarney was the peeress whom the Primroses regarded as their 
special friend. 
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P. 35, 1. 37. valet-de-diainbre (literally, servant of the room), a 
French term for a personal attendant, now usually shortened to 

* valet.* * Valet* is another form for varlet, both being derived from 
'vassal-et* (a small vassal). 

42. would cry out "Fudge!** It is a wonder that they did not 
rebuke Mr. Burchell and even turn him out for his excessive rudeness. 

42. Fudge, nonsense. An expression of contempt said to be derived 
from the name of a merchant captain who was a notorious liar. 

* Fudge * is not a common English surname, but it may be found in 
the London Directory, Skeat however derives the word from a Low 
German interjection fiUsch, begone. In the Citizen of the World 
(Letter 5) Goldsmith gives the name of Father Fudgi to a priestly 
impostor. 

P. 36, 1. 12. our dear Countess. Here again the possessive is 
intended to express intimacy, as in ** her little Sophia" (p. 29, 1. 36), 
and ** our peeress" above. 

13. the most lowest. This double superlative, common in Shake- 
speare, had by this time become a vulgarism. 

The word *low,* in the sense of * vulgar,* was a favourite term of 
conversation in the fashionable society of Goldsmith's time. *'By 
the power of one single monosyllable," Goldsmith remarks in his 
Present State of Polite Learning j **our critics have almost got the 
victory over humour amongst us. Does the poet paint the absurdities 
of the vulgar ; then he is low : does he exaggerate the features of 
folly or render it more thoroughly ridiculous, he is then very loio. *' 

16. the Lad3r*s Magazine was edited by Goldsmith in 1760. 

18. from that quarter, 'from the direction mentioned,* a peri- 
phrasis for 'from you.* 

25. chits. See note on p. 29, 1. 8. 

29. plain work, ordinary sewing as opposed to fancy work. 

34. all attention to, ' absorbed in attending to.* 

38. going a be£:ging. 'A* is here a preposition governing the 
verbal noun 'begging.* Compare *a-hunting' p. 5, 1. 81. A thing 
is said to go a begging when it is offered freely, and no one seems 
inclined to accept it. 

43. qualified for her fortune, fit for the position in society that 
she would have as wife of a wealthy landowner. 

45. assurance expresses self-confidence verging on impudence. It 
is nearly equivalent to * presumption. * 

45. to harangue for the family, to be spokeswoman or prolocutor. 

P. 37, 1. 1. **I hope,** cried she. Notice how Mrs. Primrose falls 
into the trap. The town ladies to forward Thornhill's designs want 
to get Olivia and Sophia up to London. If they had directly invited 
them to take the post of companions, suspicion might have been 
aroused. So after a long conversiition on indifferent matters they 
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begin to lament over the loss of their companions, in the hope that 
Olivia and Sophia may of their own accord offer to fill the vacant 
places. To make the bait more attractive they mention, as if with- 
out design, the high pay they were ready to give. 

P. 37, 1. 2. pretend to, lay claim to. 

5. and capacity. We should expect 'and have capacity.* If 
*have had ' is understood before 'capacity,' it is implied that their 
capacity is a thing of the past. 

7. accompts, old spelling of * accounts.' 

broadstitch, cross and change, are various kinds of ornamental 
sewing. Even Murray's Dictiotiary gives no explanation of broad- 
stitch, and the ladies of the present day seem to have forgotten the 
meaning of this old-fashioned term. In cross stitch the threads 
cross each other. Change stitch is probably a corruption of chain 
stitch, a kind of stitch in which the thread forms a chain. 

8. pink. See note on p. 14, 1. 9. 

point, make lace with the needle. Lace so made is called point 
lace. 

9. frill, rui9e. See note on p. 14, 1. 9. 

do up small clothes. The tenn ' small-clothes' generally means 
the same as * knee breeches,' that is, breeches reaching to the knees, 
and called small clothes, in opposition to the long coats and waist- 
coats worn at the time. Here however we should probably under- 
stand by small clothes the smaller ornamental appendages of female 
attire, frills, cuffs, etc., which Shakespeare, in Cymheline, neatly 
describes as "laboursome and dainty trimmings." It required a 
good deal of skill and trouble to do these up, that is, to make them 
ready to be worn. 

10. work upon catgut, make embroidery on a catgut frame. For 
* catgut,' see note on p. 13, 1. 29. 

cut paper, so as to shape it into ornamental forms. 

11. telling fortunes upon the cards. When cards are used to tell 
fortunes, hearts indicate love, spades death, diamonds wealth, and 
clubs travelling. 

13. pretty piece of eloquence. This is ironical. The folly of 
Mrs. Primrose's proposal became very evident by the light of what 
happened afterwards. 

25. suspicions. This assertion is in humorous contrast with the 
foolish simplicity she had shown in jumping at this proposal. 

26. referred her, etc., told her she might inquire of any of the 
neighbours about their character. In other words, she gave the 
neighbours as her references. 

28. her cousin Thomhill's. This is tlie first mention of the rela- 
tionship, which is no doubt intended to be imaginary. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



P. 37, 1. 36. The only obstacle, etc., the only difficulty in the way 
of our promotion was that we had to be recommended by the Squire ; 
but we could hardly suppose that he would now be unfriendly when 
we considered the number of friendly acts he had already done. 

39. faith, * in good faith.' 

40. between ourselves, introduces something not to be told to 
everybody. It is the English of entre notts a few lines lower down. 

41. of It, of the day's work. A similar redundancy will be found 
in p. 54, 1. 23. 

P. 38, 1. 3. of taste, refined, polite. 

4. all manner of husbands, husbands of every kind. Sec note on 
p. 35. 1- 30. 

5. stranger things. Compare p. 16, 1. 16. 

6. taken with, attracted by. 

10. nailed them, colloquial for 'fixed them to something definite.' 
This she did by taking the opportunity of proposing that her 
daughters should take the vacant places. 

11. I did for, *I made a good arrangement for.' *Do for' is 
however generally equivalent to * ruin,' and the phrase is intended 
to suggest this meaning to the reader who sees the folly of Mrs. 
Primrose's conduct. Thus the remark, being true but not in the 
sense intended by the speaker, is an instance of what is called 
dramatic irony. Compare Hastings' words in Richard III. in. ii. : 

" I'll have this crown of mine cut from my shoulders 
Before I'll see the crown so foul misplaced." 

13. the better. For *the' w4th comparatives, see p. 12, 1. 31; 
p. 16, 1. 28. 

13. this day three months, on the corresponding day of the third 
month from this month. If the Vicar's remark was made on the 3rd 
of June, *' this day three months," would be the 3rd of September. 

17. a prophecy of evil. A wish or prayer implies doubt as we do 
not pray for what is certain to happen. Thus the Vicar's pious wish 
might be interpreted as indicating his prophetic fear of an evil result. 

20. hold up our heads, 'take a higher position in society.' 

23. a single or double, sc. weight, i.e. one person or, if circum- 
stances should require it on any occasion, two persons. See note on 
p. 33, 1. 21. The first edition leaves out the indefinite article before 
* single.' 

33. stands out, refuses to conclude a bargain till he can get better 
terms. 

34. higgles, argues about the terms of a bargain. 

M 
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P. 38, 1. 37. xnighty, another obsolete equivalent for 'very. 

38. coCkiiig Ills liat, fixing up the rim of his hat at the proper 
angle. 

41. deal box, box made of sawed wood. The original meaning of 

* deal/ connected with * dole,' is * division.' 

to bring home g^roceries in, * in which to bring home groceries.' 

42. thunder-and-lightning, a species of cloth so-called because it 
was a mixture of dark and light colours. 

43. grown too short, become too short owing to his growth. Of 
course the coat could not really grow short. 

44. gosling g^een, green of the same colour as a gosling's plumage. 

45. tied bis bair into a queue or cue (L. cavda^ tail). 
P. 39, 1. 10. previoas, to concluding the engagement. 

13. one may go to sleep, it is unnecessary to exert oneself further. 

14. wit. It would appear from this passage that (Toldsmith makes 
no distinction between wit and humour. * Wit ' is evidently here 
used as an equivalent term so as to avoid the repetition of the word 

* humour.' 

18. Tbis was to be, it was evidently fated that this should be. 

21. by letters. Words were inscribed on pieces of gingerbread, so 
that each fraction of a piece contained one or more letters. Some 
editions read *by littles,' that is, *by small pieces.' 

23. wafers, thin leaves of paste that were used instead of gum for 
fastening letters. 

patches. See p. 13, 1. 39. 

even is inserted because they rarely had money. 

25. but this by the by, but this is a digression. The mention of 
purses brings to the Vicar's mind this peculiarity of his wife's, and 
he cannot rorbear to mention it. For 'by the by,' see p. 20, 1. 2. 
The belief in the luck of a weasel's skin was a superstition that 
Goldsmith brought with him from Ireland, where the weasel is 
supposed to be lucky on account of its cleverness in avoiding danger. 

30. shook his head, to express doubt or disapproval of the proposaL 

39. I should in conscience £^ve it, ' I seem morally bound to give 
it.' The idea is, that if something valuable is given you and you 
don't want it yourself, you should hand it on to others. 

41. repartee (Fr. repartie)^ a smart pointed reply. 

making up by abnse, etc., more abusive than witty. 

45. sell his hen of a rainy day. To do so is a foolish proceeding, 
as hens look their worst on a rainy day, when their feathers are be- 
draggled with wet. * Of ' is here used in a temporal sense. 
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P. 40, I. 4. the box at Ills bade. Here 'box' is nominative 
absolute, the participle being understood. Compare ** A whip in her 
hand " (p. 53, 1. 14). 

7. pedlar (Fr. pied, foot), a trader who goes about on foot with his 
wares. 

10. dresser, a table on which things are dressed or prepared for 
use. 

12. twopence. This odd sum would seem to be the result of 
Moses' higgling. 

13. touch them off, or 'polish them off,' is colloquial for *get the 
better of them,' viz. the people at the fair. 

16. laid it out, invested it. 

18. a £^088, twelve dozen. 

19. shagrreen, a rough kind of leather, derived through the Fr. 
chagrin^ from Turkish saghriy the back of a horse from which such 
rough leather was made. 'Chagrin' in the sense of mortification 
comes from the same origin. 

23. a dead bargain, 'a perfect bargain.' So a 'dead shot' is a 
'perfect shot.' 

25. A llg for, an expression of contempt originally meaning that 
what is spoken of is worth no more than a fig. The use of a fig as a 
symbol of worthlessness comes from Italy where figs are common. 
In England figs are expensive. The Italian origin of the phrase is 
indicated by the fact that Shakespeare uses the Italian Jico, as, 
" Steal ! fob ! a fico for the phrase." 

27. live shilling^ an ounce. Now-a-days, owing to the depreciation 
of silver, an ounce of silver is only worth a little more than half a 
crown. 

31. no more silver than, they are not silver to a greater degree 
than. ' More ' is here an adverb. 

34. murrain (through the Spanish from morior, die) means a cattle 
plague. 

34. trompery (Fr. trompevj deceive), ' worthless things. ' 

37. Marry, originally an oath, ' by the Virgin Mary. ' 

45. fl£:nre, ' simple appearance. ' See p. 38, 1. 42, where we have 
a description of how he was dressed. 

P. 41, 1. 2. walked the fair. * Walked ' is here used transitively, 
as in the phrase ' walk the hospitals,' * walk the plank.' 

6. upon these, giving the spectacles as security for payment. 

8. whispered me, 'advised me in a whisper.' * Whisper' is usually 
intransitive. 

10. talked him up, brought him up to the purchase by talking to 
him. For this transitive use of * talk,' compare p. 15, 1. 24, " looking 
presumption out of countenance." 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

P. 41, 1. 16. I endeavoured, etc., * I tried to utilize eveiy disappoint, 
mentas an opportunity of teaching them to be more sensible, the 
more they were disappointed of their ambitious hopes.* Notice the 
Vicar's fondness for inculcating moral lessons, a very natural trait 
in a clergyman, one of whose chief duties is to preach. 

34. fairly, * outright,' 'entirely.* 

Satyrs, goat-footed silvan deities of classical mythology. 

41. for all that, * in spite of all that,* 'nevertheless.* 

P. 42, 1. 8. had like to have been killed, * was in danger of being 
killed.' * Like 'in this phrase is used in the sense of * likely* or 
* probable. ' * Had like to have been killed * = * had death as prob- 
able.' 

9. declared for. To * declare for' is to ' openly take the side of.' 
As this metaphor personifies victory, we should expect the definite 
article to be omitted. 

15. I declare off, * cry oflf,' * declare my withdrawal from the part- 
nership. * 

23. neuter, supporting either side. * Neutral ' is generally used in 
this sense, while * neuter ' is used to express gender. 

25. grew high, * became violent.' 

26. poor Deborah. Here * poor * expresses pity for his wife in her 
discomfiture. 

41. When gone, elliptical for * when he was gone.* 

44. woman. This mode of address indicates the Vicar's anger. 
He usually calls his wife * My dear. * 

P. 43, 1. 12. instances, * signs,' * indications.* 

17. cant, affected or meaningless language belonging to a par- 
ticular class or religious sect. 

19. and that it would be even madness, * and that you could not 
reasonably expect that a man who has thrown away his own chances 
of happiness could ever make his wife happy.' 

28. went to my conscience a little, 'caused me some qualms of 
conscience.' 

29. monitor (Lat. moneOj warn). Conscience is called a monitor 
because it warns us of the wickedness of any evil act that we 
think of committing. 

30. The pain. This pain is called remorse, and is usually described 
by moralists as the most severe of punishmente. In MarmioUf iii. 
xiii., Scott describes the "pangs" of remorse and calls this feeling 
" the torturer of the brave." The effect of remorse upon Marmion 
is powerfully described in the death scene at the end 01 the poem. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



P. 44, 1. 12. as mine was most in the family way, ' as I generally 
was in the company of my own family.' 

16. have all my eyes about me« * exercise all my powers of obser- 
vation so as not to be deceived. ' 

17. in the usual forms, * according to the procedure usually 
followed in selling horses.' 

put my horse through all his paces, * make him walk and trot 
before the eyes of those present.' The four chief paces of a horse are 
walking, trotting, cantering, and galloping, but Blackberry, being a 
plough horse, would hardly be required to gallop or canter. 

19. a chapman, 'a man engaged in buying and selling.' The 
word is now obsolete, but survives as a surname. 

21. nothing to say to him, * nothing to do with him.' He M^ould 
not think of purchasing him. 

22. spavin, a swelling in the joints. 

for the driving home. He would not take the trouble of 
driving him home if he could get the horse for nothing. The trouble 
of driving him home was the price he would not pay for the horse. 

23. windgall, a tumour on the fetlock. 

25. botts, a disease of horses caused by the eggs of the botfly being 
deposited in their stomachs. 

what a plague. Here 'a plague' is simply an oath introduced 
by the speaker to give emphasis to his words. Compare ** murrain" 
(p. 40, 1. 34). 

27. for a dog kennel, * for dogs* meat.' 

30. all the fellows told me, * everything that the fellows told me.' 

32. St. Gregory (b. 544 — d. 604). He was the Pope who in 596 sent 
Augustine to England. It is amusing to find the Vicar following the 
guidance of theological writers in the sale of a horse. 

36. adjourning to a public-house, * giving up business for a time 
and going to an inn. ' 

41. prepossessed me more favourably, * attracted me more from 
the first.' 

43. green, * vigorous.* 

P. 45, 1. 1. Whistonian. See p. 4, 1. 33. 

2. archdeacon, a dignitary of the church next in rank to a bishop. 

the hard measure that was dealt me would naturally express 
some injustice to which the Vicar had been subjected, and there- 
fore supports Mr. Ford's conjecture. See note at the beginning 
of Chapter iii. If that conjecture cannot be accepted, then the hard 
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measure dealt to the Vicar must mean the loss of his fortune, re- 
garded as hard treatment that he had been subjected to by Fortune 
or Providence. There is the same room for doubt about the reference 
in ** unfortunate divine" below, which would uaturallv express 
something worse than the loss of worldly goods, especially as the 
Vicar did not regard that as a real misfortune (see p. 60, 1. 43). 

P. 45, 1. 10. I could have hugged, * 1 was so delighted with the 
old man's kindness that I was inclined to embrace him.' 

26. it would ill become me, because self praise is unbecoming. 

27. deuterog^amy, double marriage as opposed to monogamy, single 
marriage. Deuterogamy must be distinguished from bigamy, which 
implies the possession of two wives at one time. 

34. pillar, * support.* 

38. instantaneous friendship. In romances two persons are often 
represented as swearing eternal friendship on their first meeting. 

41. human doctrines, * secular knowledge.* Here 'doctrine* is 
used in its wider sense, including human as well as divine learning. 
Below, * doctrinal' is the adjective of * doctrine' in its narrower sense, 
in which it means a religious truth, so that there * doctrinal 
matters' are opposed to 'human speculations.* 

41. dross, 'worthless.* Dross is literally the refuse matter thrown 
oGF by melting metals. 

P. 46, 1. 3. cosmogony, from Gr. kosmos, world, and gonoSf birth. 

5. Sanchoniathon, said to have been a Phoenician writer. 

6. Manetho, an Egyptian priest who wrote an account of Egypt 
about 300 B.C. 

Berosos, a Babylonian priest who wrote a history of I^bylon in 
Greek in the middle of the tnird century B.C. 

Ocellas Lucanos, a Greek Pythagorean philosopher who wrote 
an account of kings and kingdoms. 

have all attempted it in vain, ' have vainly attempted to vx- 
plain the creation of the world. * 

7. The latter. As more than two writers have been mentioned, we 
should expect the superlative, * the last. * 

Anarchon, etc. These words are intended to mean, *Tlio 
universe then is without Injginning and without end * ; but there is 
no such word in the Greek dictionary as ateleutaion^ and, if there 
were, it would mean 'not last.' 

9. about the time of Nebuchadon-Asser. Tliis great king of l^ibyloi), 
whose name is generally spelled Nebuchatlnezzar, reigned from 004 
B.a to 5C1 B.C., long l)efore the date assignetl to Manetho. 

K). Asser stands for Assliur, the name of the great Assyrian Cio<l, 
which frequently appears as an element in the names of Assyrian 
and Babylonian Kings, e.^. in Nabonasser and AsshurbanipaL It is 
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not, however, au element in the names of Nebuchadnezzar or Tiglath- 
pileser (which Mr. Jenkinson chooses to spell Tcglat Phael-Asser so 
as to fit the word to his theory), the correct orthography of these two 
names being respectively Nabu-Kuduri-uzur (Nebo defend the crown) 
and Tigulti-pal-tsira. 

P. 46, 1. 13. ek to Ubllon kubemetes is Greek for ' out the book 
a guide,' a meaningless combination of words. 

14. to investigate The sentence is broken off in the middle 

and left unfinished. 

15. Tliat he actoaUy was, he was in fact doing so, straying from 
the question. Here the pronoun * that * stands for a participle. 

20. the touchstone originally meant a stone which testi the purity 
of gold by the streak left on it when rubbed with the metal. The 
word has undergone the process of generalization, and now means 
any test. 

28. his tenants. This implied that he was a landowner and pre- 
sumably a rich man. 

29. struck a bar^in, * concluded a bargain.' ' Strike ' is used in 
this sense, because it was usual for those who concluded a bargain 
to strike their hands together. 

37. improve, * outdo.' The Vicar gave a more pathetic account of 
the want of gold than Mr, Jenkinson had given of the want of silver. 

39. hard to be come at, ' difficult to obtain.' 

44. one Solomon Flamborough, a person called Solomon Flam- 
borough. *One* is used in this sense before the name of a person 
mentioned for the first time and perhaps unknown to the person 
addressed. 

45. Upon replying, 'when I replied.* 
P. 47, 1. 2. deal, * do business. ' 

payable at sight, to be paid as soon as he sees it. 

3. warm, colloquial for 'substantial,' 'wealthy.' 

4. ' Honest Solomon. He calls Mr. Flamborough by his Christian 
name and gives minute, but no doubt fictitious, details of their boyish 
sports to make it appear that they were on most intimate terms. 

6. three jumps, a contest in which each competitor tries how 
much ground he can cover in three jumps. In the first jump the 
competitor alights on one foot, in the second on the other, and in the 
third on both feet. 

19. informing him, * when I informed him.* * Informing' agrees 
with the nominative absolute * I * understood. 

23. canopy (derived from a Greek word meaning a mosquito cur- 
tain), a covering. 
33. truant, a schoolboy who stays away from school without leave. 
41. about U8, in our neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

P. 48, 1. 7. was employed. We should expect *were employed.' 

9. but incurred, * which did not incur.' *But,' when so used, is 
parsed by some grammarians as a negative relative, but it is better 
to treat it as a subordinate conjunction, and suppose the pronominal 
subject of the clause to be omitted. *But incurred' = *but it 
incurred,' i.e, * except that it incurred.* 

10. best known to ourselves, that we could not or would not 
explain to others. 

12. abroad, out of doors. 

13. g^reen, a noun meaning a space of green grass. 

24. Ladies, etc. The real meaning of the letter is obvious. The 
Vicar's family, however, perversely misinterpret it by applying to 
Olivia and Sophia the remarks intended for the two town ladies and 
mce versa. Thus they understand the letter to be a warning to the 
town ladies against the danger of introducing into their innocent 
households such depraved women as Olivia and Sophia. 

26. I am informed for a truth, * it has been told me as a piece of 
true information.' 

40. its censures, etc. The letter, as we have seen, really contains 
no censure of the Vicar's family. 

P. 49, I. 1. the malicious meaning consisted in the supposed 
intention of preventing Olivia and Sophia from going to town. 

17. cutting, extremely painful to his feelings. The word implies 
especially the pain caused by sarcasm and irony. 

27. the shooting of my corns, *the pains darting through my 
corns.' 

28. The shooting of your horns, 'the sprouting of your horns.' 
Perhaps Mrs. Primrose means to suggest that he is a horned devil. 

30. I pardon you, etc. This is a good instance of a cutting remark. 

33. how many jokes go to an ounce? This is intended to be a 
poser. The question cannot be answered, as jokes cannot be weighed 
against ounces. Compare the question in the Indian proverb, 
" Which is greater, wisdom or an elephant ? " 

36. I had rather, generally explained as a mistaken filling up 
of the contraction, *rd rather,* which really stands for * I would 
rather. ' 

half an ounce of understanding. He would prefer a small 
amount of sense to a large amount of jokes. 

38. the laugh was against her, she had the worst of t^e contest 
In wit. 
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P. 60, 1. 6. unworthy a man of geniuB. If this proposition of 
Pope's is regarded with reference to its context {Essay on Man, iv. 
248), it will be found merely to express the superiority of honesty over 
fame. Mr. Burchell discusses it apart from the context, and so takes 
it to express Pope's deliberate opinion that honesty is the most 
exalted of human qualities. So treated, it is easily overthrown by 
pointing out that a man of great virtue or genius, as Howard, or 
Socrates, or Shakespeare, or rope himself, is more admirable than a 
merely honest man, that is, than a man who has merely the negative 
virtue of freedom from fraud. Mr. Burchell is held up to our 
admiration as a man of great wisdom, and therefore he must be here 
regarded as expressing the opinion held by Goldsmith himself at the 
time when he wrote The Vicar. It is therefore strange to find that 
elsewhere, in his epigram on Newbery quoted in the note on p. i6, 
1. 3, Goldsmith endorses Pope's sentiment. 

a base desertion of liis own superiority, because it depreciated 
genius, the quality in which Pope himself excelled. 

6. the reputation of books, etc. This remark is applicable to The 
Vicar of Wakefield, which is deservedly famous, although not free 
from defects. 

14. the Flemish school. The painters of this school were famous 
for the fidelity with which they copied the humble subjects of their 
paintings, while the great painters of Rome {e.g, Michael Angelo) 
paid less attention to minute exactness, and were famous for the 
grandeur of their conceptions. 

15. sublime animations, * grand inspirations.' 

pencil, here used in its older sense, means paint brush, as 
when Shakespeare in King John speaks of hands * ' besmear'd and 
overstain'd with slaughter's pencil." 

20. monsters, ' unnatural beings. ' 

23. where the mind was capacious, etc. Goldsmith here, through 
the mouth of Mr. Burchell, expresses his opinion that wickedness 
and ability are seldom or never united in the same person. Unfor- 
tunately, in history we find many instances to the contrary, as, 
for instance, in the list of English kings— John, Richard III., 
Henry VIII., and Charles II. The remarks that follow upon 
animals are equally opposed to fact. There is no reason to think 
that a rat or a mosquito is less brave than a lion or a tiger, and it 
would be difficult to find any cases in which lions, tigers, or bears 
manifested gentleness or generosity. Goldsmith, among his many 
works, wrote a History of the Earth and of Animated Nature, but 
his knowledge of natural history was very superficial. Johnson, 
referring to this work, remarked, "Goldsmith, sir, will give us a 
very fine book upon the subject ; but, if he can distinguish a cow 
from a horse, that, I believe, may be the extont of his knowledge of 
natural history." 
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P. 50. 1. 41. never falter, ' do not falter at all/ Here 'never' is an 
emphatic equivalent for *not.' So * nevertheless '=* not the less.' 
The Vicar thinks Mr. Burchell is hesitating from fear and shame. 

look me ftill in the face. It is more difficult to tell a lie 
without changing colour, when you look straight at the person 
addressed. 

P. 51, 1. 3. I could hang you aU for this. At this time the criminal 
code was terribly severe. Men and women were hanged for petty 
thefts (see note on p. 105, 1. 33), and it might have been quite 
possible for Mr. Burchell to bring a charge of theft against the Vicar 
and his family for breaking open his pocket-book. The Vicar him- 
self might have pleaded the Benefit of Clergy on account of his 
callmg, and so escaped the sentence of death. 

4. at the next Justice's, 'at the house of the nearest Justice of 
the Peace.' 

» 

6. at his door. This is of course exaggerated. Criminals were 
not hanged at the doors of Justices of the Peace, nor could Justices 
of the Peace condemn any person to death. 

9. thy ... thee. Here the unusual second person singular expresses 
contempt and anger. Compare p. 94, 1. 22. In p. 31, 1. 33, it in- 
dicated affection. See Abbott's S hakes/ tearian Grammar, § 2.31. 

11. a sufficient tormentor. This is scarcely consistent with the 
remark made on p. 43, 1. 30. 

18. want shame, are without shame. 

21. allegory, a story in which all the characters and actions are 
intended to represent something else besides the apparent story. 

32. Shame forsakes them. The meaning is that after a time 
vicious men no longer feel ashamed of their vicious actions. The 
allegory is, however, rather confused at the end. Shame cannot 
properly be said to forsake men when it leaves theii* vices and 
attaches itself to their virtues, making them ashamed when they do 
a virtuous act. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

P. 52, 1. 2. abroad, * out of doors.' They would be working in the 
fields of the farm. 

5. retailed, 'repeated at second hand.' By this metaphor the wit 
is compared to a manufacturer, and those who repeat his sayings are 
compared to shopkeepers. 

6. good things, 'witty sayings.' 

10. sharp, 'clever.' The following 'but' implies that the Vicar 
disapproved of boxing, which at this time, though a very popular 
amusement, was usually condemned as a brutal art by persons of 
refinement. 
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P. 52, 1. 10. it, the quality he wished to describe. 

15. eat Bhort and crisp, proved short and crisp when eaten. For 
this passive or intransitive use of verbs usually transitive, see p. 4, 
I. 39. A short and crisp cake is one that crumbles easily in the 
mouth. ' Eat ' is here the past indefinite. 

they were made by Olivia; short for, 'she was sure to say that 
they were made.' 

if the gooseberry wine was well knit, * Well knit ' or * well set ' 
expresses the condition of wine when it is so well made that it is 
clear and of uniform appearance throughout. 

17. g^reen, green colour, which is supposed to make the pickles 
more attractive. 

35. a head, for each person. * Head ' is used for * person ' by 
synecdoche. 

37. this stolen march upon us, * this advantage they had gained 
over us before we knew it.' 

40. the limner, a portrait painter. Romney, the painter, travelled 
about Yorkshire painting cheap portraits for a year or two before 
the time at which Goldsmith seems to have visited the Wakefield 
district. Goldsmith perhaps heard of him or even met him, so that 
the limner in The Vicar may have been modelled on the famous 
painter. See Mr. Ford's article in the National Review. 

for what could I do ? The Vicar had not a strong enough will 
to check the follies of his family. 

44. no variety in life, no variety at all. * In life ' in this sense is 
an Irishism, and so is the similar use of * in the world ' immediately 
after. 

no composition in the world, * not the least idea of harmonious 
arrangement. ' 

P. 53, 1. 6. to hit us, * to suit us. ' 

9. stomacher, an ornamental covering for the breast. Notice the 
humorous incongruity of the goddess of love being represented in a 
stomacher of the 1 8th century receiving a treatise upon a theological 
question from a modern clergyman. The historical picture was a 
distinct anachronism. 

10. Cupids. Ancient mythology generally speaks of one Cupid or 
God of Love. Sometimes, however, there is mention of several 
Cupids. 

1 1 . gown, the academical gown which he wore as a clergyman. 
band, the linen band worn by clergymen in front of their necks. 

13. Amazon, a female warrior of Greek mythology. 
bank of flowers, * slope covered with flowers. ' 
Joseph, a riding habit buttoned down the front. 
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P. 63, 1. 14. a wMp, nominative absolute. The participle 'being' 
is understood. Compare p. 40, 1. 4. 

25. did not spare Ms colours, used his colours freely. No doubt it 
was a very glaring production, although the bright colours pleased 
Mrs. Primrose's uncultivated taste. 

29. to fix it, * in which we could fix it up.* 

36. Robinson Crusoe's longboat. When Crusoe thought of leaving 
his island in the longboat of his wrecked ship, he found that he 
could not move it. 

37. A reel in a bottle. A favourite puzzle. The bottle is manu- 
factured with the reel inside it. 

P. 54, 1. 2. scandal ever improves by opposition, 'scandalous 
rumours gain strength by being contradicted.* 

6. discover the honour, etc. , * discover whether Mr. Thornhiirs 
intentions were honourable or not,' that is, whether he meant to 
marry Olivia. 

7. sound him, * endeavour to discover his sentiments.* * Sound * is 
literally a nautical term meaning to discover the depth of the water 
by means of a piece of lead attached to a line. 

12. till Olivia, etc. Until Olivia made this promise, the scheme 
implied lying. When this objection was removed, the Vicar con- 
sented to the scheme, though not without reluctance. 

23. match of it. * Of it ' is a redundant definitive genitive, * it * 
standing for the marriage already expressed by * match.* 

25. warm. See p. 47, 1. 3. 

26. Heaven help. This wish is an expression of pity. 

27. What signifies beauty, ' beauty is of no account.' 

32. novelty, ironical, as Mrs. Primrose is repeating an old com- 
plaint. 

42. parts, a common word at this time for cleverness, ability. 

P. 55, 1. 7. poor girl. * Poor * expresses pity, and is here used 
by Mrs. Primrose in affected depreciation of her daughter, of whom 
she is in reality very proud. 

8. a manager, *some one to manage his house for him.* 

10. give her good bread, * support her in comfort.' 'Bread* is 
also used by synecdoche for food and other necessaries of life in the 
phrase * earn one's bread.' 

15. sacrifice. See note on p. 6, 1. 26. 

20. too deep for discovery, 'so deep that they cannot be re- 
vealed.' 

21. rivetted here, firmly fixed in my heart. He means to imply 
in an obscure way that his secret reasons are reasons of the heart, 
that they are due to his love for Olivia. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

P. 66, 1. 33. assiduity, 'persistency of his attentions.' 

38. owed his landlord no rent. Goldsmith was always in debt 
liimself and knew by bitter experience the humiliations to which a 
debtor is subjected. Compare p. lo, 1. 1. 

40. the coquette. See p. 4, 1. 5, and note on ''the gentleman" 
(p. 68, 1. 30). 

to perfection, * up to the point of perfection,' * perfectly.' 

P. 56, 1. 11. Bupportixig a flotitiouB gaiety, 'with effort pretending 
to be gay. ' 

30. my tenderness as a parent, etc., 'I shall not allow my love for 
my children to make me act dishonourably.' 

36. but one method alone. 'But' or 'alone' is redundant. Com- 
pare "but only me" (p. 26, 1. 16). 

37. which, object of the gerund * considering.' 

P. 57, 1. 4. not more open, showed no more signs of revealing his 
intentions. 

11. ostentation, 'show,' 'grandeur.' What she rejected, or 
seemed to be rejecting, however, was only the possibility of grandeur, 
as Mr. Thornhill had not offered to marry her. 

15. came uppermost, 'happened to suggest itself.' 

21. cider-press, a press for squeezing the juice out of apples so as 
to make cider. 

That we shall, ' we shall have the loan of them for nothing. ' 

22. Death and the Lady, an old ballad, the full title of which is 
The Messenger of Mortality ; or Life and Death contrasted in a 
Dialogue between Death and a Lady. Notice the humour of choosing 
such a melancholy song to cheer them up. 

26. up with it. * Up ' is here used as a verb in the sense of 'strike 
up,' i.e. begin playing or singing. When adverbs are so used, they 
are generally followed by * with ' governing the noun that is the 
object of the action. Compare Siege of Corinthf xxii., " Up to the 
skies with that wild halloo." 

32. grief is dry, ' grief makes one thirsty.' 

.36. thrum, or 'strum,' 'play monotonously.* *In with' here 
means ' in harmony with.' 

37. Elegy, a poem lamenting the dead. As the death of a mad 
dog is not a very lamentable event, this is a mock elegy. 

38. Good people all. The poem is in imitation of a street ballad, 
and begins with an address to the people in the street. 

41. It cannot hold you long, ' it cannot detain you long.' In the 
last lines of the first three stanzas of the elegy we have the figure of 
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speech called * Pleasantry by Surprise.' In each case the last line is 
something very different from what we should expect after what has 
gone before. The same form of wit is exemplified in some lines in 
the Citizen of the World (Letter cvi.), and in the EHegy on Mrs. 
Blaize, which ends as follows : 

**Let us lament, in sorrow sore, 
For Kent-street well may say. 
That had she lived a twelvemonth more, — 
She had not died to-da3^ " 

P. 68, 1. 2. Whene'er he went to pray. This adverbial clause 
virtually annuls the praise in the three preceding lines. The same 
effect is produced by the last line of the next stanza. Compare, in 
Dryden's Absalom arid Achitophely the sketch of Shimei who ** never 
broke the Sabbath but for gain," and was never ** known on oath to 
vent or curse, unless against the government." 

10. of low degree, of mean rank, ill bred. 

12. a pique began, * some cause of offence arose.' 

13. to gain some private ends, ' for some purposes of his own.' 

17. And swore, etc., and declared that the dog by biting such 
a good man showed unmistakably that he was mad. 

19. The wound it seemed. Notice the redundant pronominal 
subject which is very common in ballads. 

28. here's Bill's health, * I drink Bill's health.' The wish is ex- 
pressed as much by the act of drinking as by the words. 

32. sing a good song, ' sing a song well. ' The man who sang the 
best song ever composed would not be idiomatically described as 
singing a good song, if he sang it badly. 

33. Blenkinsops. In She Stoops to Conqtier Mrs. Hardcastle, who 
appears to have been a Miss Blenkinsop, mentions another character- 
istic of the Blenkinsop family, remarking that Tony Lumpkin and 
Miss Neville have "the Blenkinsop mouth to a T." From this it 
has been imagined by some that Goldsmith wished to establish a 
relationship between Mrs. Hardcastle and Mrs. Primrose. This is, 
however, hardly warranted by the facts or rather the fiction. From 
the present passage Mrs. Primrose would appear to have belonged to 
the Grogram family. 

35. but. See note on p. 48, I. 9. 

39. petrify us, turn us into stone. Such odes, instead of exciting 
our feelings, are so frigid that they render us devoid of all feeling. 

43. muff, a covering for the hands usually made of fur. It had 
not fingers, as a glove has. 

P. 59, 1. 1. Ranelagh songs, songs sung in the Ranelagh Gardens, 
one of the favourite open-air places of amusement in London. 

that come down to us, *that find their way to us in the 
country.' We talk of going up to town and dotvn to the country. 
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In She Stoops to Conquer Mr. Hardcsistle speaking in the country 
remarks that the fopperies of London "come down not only as 
inside passengers, but in the very basket." 

P. 59, 1. 1. are perfectly familiar, ' are expressed in natural lan- 
guage.' Compare the end of Chapter ix. on The Present State of 
Polite Learning, 

2. cast in the same mould, ' formed on the same model,' 'exactly 
like one another.' 

3. fairing, *a present,' especially a present bought at a fair. A 
fairing to put in her hair would be a ribbon. 

4. nosegay, a bunch of flowers. 

6. nymphs and swains, the terms used in pastoral poetry for 
young women and young men. 

9. it, that place (* there ' = * in that place '), Ranelagh Gardens. 

11. supplied with it when wanting. At the Ranelagh Gardens 
there were always many unmarried women ready to become wives. 

* Wanting ' is here the participle of the intransitive verb * want ' = 

* be absent. ' 

14. markets. Ranelagh is called a market for wives because wives 
could always be procured there. Fontarabia is the capital of one of 
the Basque provinces in Spain. Madame D'Aulnoy, a French writer 
who visited Spain in the end of the seventeenth century, tells us that 
the Basque boat- women went to Fontarabia to be married ; but does 
not say that one particular day of the year was consecrated to match- 
making. At Fontarabia, as in many other Spanish towns, on St. 
James's Day a market is still held, at which women offer themselves 
for hire as servant girls. Probably some foreign observer saw the 
women assembled in the market for this purpose and thought that 
they were waiting for offers of marriage. In this way the legend of 
the yearly marriage market at Fontarabia may have arisen. Moses, 
who was an ardent student of the ancients, should have remem- 
bered the famous wife market of Babylon, in which the pretty girls 
provided dowries for their ugly sisters. See Herodotus, i. 196. 

16. our English wives are saleable every night, every night at 
Ranelagh men may procure wives. 

29. We are descended, etc. Pride comes before a fall and makes 
the fall more striking and terrible by contrast. This is why in 
tragedies, just before the blow falls, the victim is represented as 
being at the highest pitch of prosperity and self-satisfaction. Com- 
pare note on p. 112, 1. 20. 

35. cherub, a species of angel generally imagined as having the 
face of a child. • 

Just as I spoke, * at the very moment when I said this.' 

39. post-chaise, a carriage drawn by post horses. 

40. was for coming back, ' was inclined to come back.' 
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P. 60, 1. 1. Bure it will, * Heaven's fury will assuredly light upon 
him and his.' 

taking back, that is, * away from the direction of heaven.' 

innocent, used as a noun. 

2. Such sincerity, a noun used absolutely in exclamation as the 
infinitive * to rob * is used above. 

6. fortitude. Moses meant by fortitude endurance of evil, whereas 
the Vicar resolves to show his fortitude by a resolute effort to punish 
ThomhilL 

ye, archaic for *you.' 

7. my pistols. The security of life and property is much greater 
in England now than it was in (xoldsmith's time^ We should 
hardly now find in an English clergyman's house pistols hanging up 
on the wall ready for immediate use. 

14. read our anguish into patience. See note on p. 15, 1. 24. 

18. your reverend character, *your character as a clergyman.' 
The honourable title of * reverend' is regularly prefixed to the 
names of clergymen. 

21. him. Here the Vicar revokes the curse and prays that his 
enemy may be forgiven. 

22. more than human benevolence, *when Christ taught us to 
bless our enemies, He showed that His benevolence rose above the 
level of human benevolence, was divine.' The reference is to 
Matthew f v. 44, " Love your enemies, bless them that curse you." 

23. Blessed be His holy name. Here the Vicar almost quotes the 
words of his Biblical prototype, "The Lord gave and the Lord hatli 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord " {Job, i. 21). 

27. May confusion seize The sentence is unfinished. The Vicar 

stops short before the whole imprecation is uttered. 

30. Had she but died. Wishes expressed thus are really con- 
ditional clauses with the principal clause understood. * Had she 
but died ' = * If she had died, it would have been much better. ' 

32. in other worlds than here, * not in this world, but perhaps in 
a future life.' 

38. for weeping. Her tears almost prevented her from speaking. 
* For ' when it expresses causation generally as here introduces a 
preventive cause. 

41. bring your gray hairs to the grave, * cause you to die 6f grief 
in your old age. ' This is a Biblical phrase taken from Oenesi**, xlii. 
38, where Jacob says, " Then shall ye bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave." 

43. the first of our real misfortunes. The Vicar bore the loss of 
his fortune with pious resignation, and did not consider it a real 
misfortune. 
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P. 60, 1. 44. ill-supported sallies of enthusiasm, outbursts of strong 
feeling not followed by corresponding action. 

P. 6 1, 1. 1. reproach his baseness, instead of tbe more usual 

* reproach him with or for his baseness. * 

5. that vilest stain of our family, 'she who has brought such 
horrible disgrace upon our family. ' 

6. harmless, the exact equivalent of ' innocent ' (Lat. in, not, and 
nocens, hurting). 

11. be open, used literally with * house' and metaphorically with 

* heart.' Compare ** Miss Bolo returned in a flood of tears and in a 
sedan chair." 

15. the child of simplicity, 'owing to simplicity.' 

20. hither, now archaic. 'Here' and 'there' are used now to 
express both motion and rest. 

21. I may prevent the continuance of iniquity, it may be possible 
to prevent her from continuing to lead a wicked life. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

P. 6i, 1. 24. the gentleman's person who, 'the person or personal 
appearance of the gentleman who. ' The reference of a relative pro- 
noun to a noun or pronoun in the possessive case as antecedent is 
very rare in prose, but common in poetry, as, 

" Say to your sons, — Lo, here his grave. 
Who victor died on Gadite wave." 

30. seat, 'country-seat,' 'mansion.' 

35. yet early, still rather an unusually early hour for a visit. 

P. 62, 1. 3. the Wells may be identified with Harrogate, a town 
in Yorkshire famous for its mineral springs. 

6. debated with myself, 'asked myself the question.' 

7. placed in my way. These persons had evidently been instructed 
by Mr. Thomhill to meet the Vicar and give him false information. 

8. her fancied deluder, ' Mr. Burchell, whom I supposed to have 
seduced her.* 

13. the races. Goldsmith is no doubt here thinking of the races 
at Doncaster, which is about thirty miles from Harrogate. 

14. depend upon, be sure of. 

for he had. This is all indirect speech, not stating a fact, but 
what was asserted by the Vicar's informant. 

18. The company, the people assembled at the races. 

26. an innocent family, as opposed to his guilty daughter. 

32. the usual retreat of indigence and frugality, in which poor 
people took refuge for purposes of economy. 'Indigence and 
frugality' are abstract terms used for concrete terms. 

N 
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P. 62, 1. SS. laid me. The use of ' me ' reflexively is archaic and 
poetical. The Vicar, being a clergyman and a constant reader of the 
Bible, often uses the archaic phraseology of the sacred book. 

38. a relapse, * a return of the fever.' 

39. the phllantliropic bookseller. Here a real person is introduced 
into the fiction, John Newbery, who published many of Goldsmith's 
works and a large number of children's books. Goldsmith's regard 
for him is testified by the allusion to him here and by the epigram 
quoted on Chapter v. It is probable that this passage was sug- 
gested by an actual meeting between Newbery and Goldsmith when 
the latter was walking through Yorkshire. If they met, it is not 
unlikely that Goldsmith lx>rrowed some money from him. 

40. St. Paul's Clmrcli3rard was then as favourite a centre for book- 
sellers and publishers as the neighbouring street, called Paternoster 
Row, is at the present day. 

42. their Mend, but. The 'but' does not imply that Newbery 
was not the children's friend, but that he was also the friend of 
mankind generally, that is, a philanthropist. 

45. the history of one Mr. Thomas Trip, a child's book published 
by Newbery, and called Tommy Trip's History of Beasts and Birds. 
This paragraph is what now would be called a puff. For * one,' see 
note on p. 46, 1. 44. 

P. 63, 1. 7. refractory to the hand of correction, 'rebellious against 
the afiiictions inflicted upon me by God for my good. ' The Vicar is 
now able to practise the religious virtue of resignation. 

8. Man little knows. Similar testimony is given to the extent of 
the powers of human endurance in the opening lines of the Orestes 
of Euripides, which Socrates was fond of quoting : ** There is nothing 
so terrible, neither suffering nor God-sent misfortune, the burden of 
which cannot be endured by human nature." 

17. the mental eye. Here the Vicar is repeating the idea already 
expressed by his son Moses. See end of Chapter vi. 

19. I now proceeded, etc. This sentence is rendered clumsy by 
the accumulation of relative pronouns and relative adverbs. 

22. strolling company's cart, cart carrying the theatrical properties 
of a party of wandering actors. 

27. is the shortest cut, 'is the best way to shorten a journey.' 
When you have pleasant company, the time spent in travelling 
passes quickly. A short cut is a path that leads you straighter to 
your destination than the ordinary way. 

29. I disserted, ' discoursed. ' 

32. the Drydens and Otways, the leading dramatists. Here we 
have an instance of proper names used as common terms. Drydens = 
dramatists like Dry den. Otway (b. 1651 — d. 1685) is best known 
as the author of The Orphan and Venice Preserved^ two very fine 
tragedies. 
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P. 68, I. 36. Rowe (b. 1673— d. 1718), author of the Fair Penitent, 
the drama acted by the strolling company in the next chapter. 

are. The plural is right, if Goldsmith distinguishes between 
the manner of Rowe and the manner of Dryden, if "Dryden's and 
Rowe's manner " may be regarded as short for * Dryden's manner 
and Rowe's manner. * For the same reason we should say that the 
thirtieth and the thirty-first chapter of The Vicar of Wakefield are 
(not w) full of improbable incidents. 

37. Fletcher, Ben Jensen, Elizabethan dramatists contemporary 
with Shakespeare. Fletcher wrote his plays in conjunction with 
Beaumont. Ben Jonson was famous for his learning. His best 
known plays are The Alchemist , Every Man in his Humour , Sejanus, 
and Catiline. 

38. go down, colloquial for * win popular approval.* 

40. antiquated dialect, etc. These criticisms agree with what 
Goldsmith writes elsewhere in his own person, and may be regarded 
as expressing his real sentiments. There was a Shakespearian 
revival in his time, which Goldsmith disapproved of, as he preferred 
the writers of the so-called Augustan age of English writers to the 
great Elizabethan poets. Thus, while nominally conceding to Shake- 
speare the first place among English dramatists, here and elsewhere 
he speaks of him without much respect. In one of his Essays he 
subjects the famous soliloquy of Hamlet to elaborate and unsparing 
criticism, and in his Inqmryinto the Present State of Polite Leaminfj 
he compares Shakespeare to a man blind of one eye, and talks of his 
" absurdities. " Compare note on p. 29, 1. 25. The Latin student 
should compare Horace's attitude to the revival of the old Roman 
poets in the Augustan age. 

overcharged, * exaggerated.* 

45. a pantomime is an imitation in dumb show by gestures and 
attitudes. Goldsmith's meaning is that the people of his time were 
glad to have an opportunity of enjoying the " starts and attitudes " 
characteristic of a pantomime, while they could pretend that they 
were appreciating the humour of the old dramatists. Mr. Austin 
Dobson quotes from the Citizen of the Worlds "One player shines in 
an exclamation, another in a groan, a third in a horror, a fourth in 
a start, a fifth in a smile, a sixth faints, and a seventh fidgets round 
the stage with peculiar vivacity." 

P. 64, 1. 8. shrugged into popularity, 'made popular by a shrug.* 
The play owed its popularity to the amusing way in which one of 
the actors drew up his shoulders. For the use of the verb see p. 15, 
1. 24. Here, however, the verb is a transitive verb which in this 
unusual sense takes an unusual kind of object. 

saved, * prevented from being a failure. ' The poet made one 
of the characters have a violent pain in the stomach, and this 
charmed the audience so much that they forbore to condemn the 
play. 
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P. 64, 1. 10. Congreve, b. 1670 — d. 1729. Goldsmith quotes from 
his Mourning Bride in p. 131, 1. 37. 

Farqnhar, b. 1678— d. 1707. His best known comedy is the 
Beauts Stratagem, 

11. more natural, the language employed in our modem plays is 
more in the style of ordinary conversation, i.e. less witty. 

16. without doors than within, in the open air than in the theatre. 

19. common room, * public room.' 

21. whether it was only, * whether my clerical dress was the 
disguise I was going to wear as an actor in the play. ' ' Masquerade ' 
is derived from the Arabic mashharah (jeer), a word in common use 
in India. 

22. Upon informing him. As ' he ' is the subject of the sentence, 
we should expect * upon my informing him.' In like manner, a few 
lines below we should expect * upon my asking.' 

27. I Bet him down, * I imagined him to be.' 

CHAPTER XIX. 

P. 64, 1. 41. with a wink. The wink indicates the actor's vulgar 
satisfaction at the prospect of a good supper. 

P. 65, 1. 2. in easy dishabille, * carelessly dressed,' *in loose com- 
fortable garments. ' * Dishabille ' ( pronounced 'dissabeel ') is derived 
from the Fr. cUshahiU^. 

5. expatiated, * spoke at length.' 

6. his boast and his terror (abstracts for concretes), ' the cause of 
his boasting and of his terror.' Owing to the Vicar's long harangue 
and the interruption of the supper party the speaker has no oppor- 
tunity of explaining how liberty is his terror. He probably means 
that he is in a continual state of alarm lest it should be extinguished. 

7. the Monitor, the Auditor, the Daily, etc., are the names of 
newspapers. Lord Bute's administration was attacked by the 
Monitor and defended by the Auditor. Thus the speaker read 
papers representing opposite political views. 

8. repl3rlng agrees with the nominative absolute * I ' understood. 
Compare p. 12, 1. 23. 

13. the two Reviews, the Monthly Review and the Critical Review. 

15. my coal-mines in Cornwall. As there were no coal-mines in 
Cornwall, this remark shows that the speaker is a liar. 

16. its gruardians, * the newspapers which guard liberty.' 

18. what we would have him, sc. do, * what we wish him to do.* 

goes on, continues to act. 
22. advise, * consult.' 
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P. 65, I. 23. another gneaa maimer, * another kind of manner.' 
'Guess' in this sense is connected with * guise.' 

26. pillory, a wooden frame with holes in which the head and 
hands were fixed. The pillory stood in a prominent position in each 
town or village, and the onlookers usually threw eggs and stones at 
the criminal. This punishment was abolished at the beginning of 
the present century. 

27. the weaker side of our constitation, the throne as opposed to 
the Parliament. 

sacred power. The Vicar calls the sovereign's power * sacred,' 
because, like most clergymen, he believed in the divine right of kings. 

29. ig^norants, *men who know nothing.' For the adjective used 
as a noun see p. i6, 1. 4 ; p. 6o, 1. 1. 

34. glorious privilege of Britons. Notice the irony by which such 
sentiments are put into the mouth of members of the class that 
enjoys least liberty. 

36. Can it be possible, etc. , a rhetorical question expressing sui*prise. 

45. a set of honest men. The Vicar is speaking ironically when 
he expresses approval of them and agreement with their opinions. 
He only accepts their views for the sake of argument so as to show 
that even starting from their ideas we find that monarchy is necessary. 
The Levellers were a sect of extreme radicals which arose in the 
time of the Great Rebellion. They were so called because they 
wished to remove all social distinctions and reduce everybody to the 
same level. 

P. 66, 1. 2. It would never answer, * it would not do,' their schemes 
were impracticable. 

6. the animal that is cunninger, ' another man who is a cunninger 
animal than the groom.' 

7. it is entailed upon, 'it is the lot of.' In law to entail is to 
settle the inheritance of property inalienably on certain heirs. 

20. the subordinate orders, ' the rich and great who are immed- 
iately below the king in rank and power.' 

21. It is the interest of the great. Here Goldsmith represents the 
Whig nobles as actuated by selfish motives in attempting to diminish 
the royal power. It must be remembered that Goldsmith wrote in 
the beginning of the reign of George III. , when Lord Bute and the 
court party were supporting the throne against the combined power 
of the great Whig families. A good account of the politics of this 
period will be found in Macaulay's Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 

Some of the chief ideas expressed in the Vicar's harangue, such as 
his sympathy with the king in his struggle against the predominant 
power of the Whig nobles, his preference of one king to many petty 
tyrants, the way in which wealth acquired in foreign commerce is 
employed ** in making dependants by purchasing the liberty of the 
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needy or the venal," will be found in the following lines from the 
Travdler (381-392) : 

" But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting resal power to stretch their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free, 
E^h wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law. 
The wealth of climes whei-e savage nations roam 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home. 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start. 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne." 

Groldsmith's general opinion on the question of the struggle 
between monarchs and their powerful subjects, who professed to be 
the champions of liberty, is in accordance with the teachins of one 
of our latest political tUnkers. Sir J. Seeley, in his IntrodStction to 
PoliticoL Science, shows from the history of England, Holland, and 
France that there is a natural alliance between tne monarch and the 
people against the rich and powerful He adds a striking instance 
from Russian history. *' When the Boyars (Russian nobles) called 
Anne, Duchess of Courland, to a throne to which she had but a poor 
title, imposing upon her a constitution as the price of their support, 
what frustrated their scheme ! The people rose in rebellion, know- 
ing that the weakness of the Czarina meant oppression to themselves. 
Thev insisted that she should be absolute, and it was like a charter 
to the Russian people that she solemnly tore the charter that had 
been extorted from her by the Russian nobles." 

P. 66, 1. 25. Now, the state. The argument ia regularly arranged an<l 
follows the three heads laid down in this sentence. 1. Exteninl com- 
merce, which is one of the chief circumstances of commercial statcH, 
produces accumulation of wealth in a few hands, and accumulation 
of wealth produces ambition and aristocratic ideas, that is, maken 
men try to make themselves powerful at the expense of the crown. 
Thus the circumstances of the state may tend to produce opponents 
of monarchy. 2. The laws may encourage the accumulation of 
wealth and thus tend to produce the same result. 3. The men of 
wealth arc minded (inclined) to oppose monarchy, because they tind 
it natural to use their wealth in purchasing power for themselves. 
Thus the circumstances of the state, the laws, and the natural 
inclinations of the wealthy may all ** conspire" (work together) U: 
produce opposition to monarchy. 

30. accnmnl&iUm of wealtlL For the evil effects of the accunm 
lation of wealth in a few hands compare The Deserted y^iliage : 

" 111 fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay." 
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P. 66, L 33. external commerce. The argument is that only those 
already rich can become richer by external commerce as the poor can- 
not successfully engage in it. At the same time the rich will not be 
debarred from making money by internal industry. Thus the rich 
will have an immense advantage over the poor in addins to their 
possessions, and all the bad effects of inequality of wealth will be 
produced. Owing to the formation of large joint-stock trading 
companies this state of affairs has passed away. 

37. with VLB, * among us,' that is to say, * in England.' 

39. liitberto. Here Goldsmith points to the experience of past 
history as exemplified by the cases of Holland, Genoa, and Venice. 
He overlooks the political history of Athens, which is opposed to his 
theory. Also England, in spite of great wealth obtained by foreign 
commerce, appears to be becoming more democratical. 

42. by their means, by means of the laws. The laws in England 
at the time, being made by the rich, bore heavily on the poor, made 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, and so did much to widen the 
gulf between rich and poor. They did not actually ordain thcat 
**the rich should only marry the rich," although by thus widening 
the gulf between rich and poor they may have made intermarriage 
between the two classes less common than it would otherwise have 
been. From the passage quoted in the next note it will be seen 
that Goldsmith almost identifies wealth and law, no doubt because, 
as he says in the Traveller ^ 1. 386, ** rich men rule the law." So he 
here attributes to the operation of the laws a result really due to 
the accumulation of wealth in a few hands. 

the natural ties are duty, love, and honour. Compare 

* ' As nature's ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 
And talent sinks and merit weeps unknown. " 

Traveller, 349-354. 

45. merely firom a defect of opulence. By an Act passed in 1710 
all but landowners were excluded from the House of Commons, the 
qualification being fixed at £600 a year for county members, and 
£300 a year for borough members. Since 1858 there has been no 
property qualification for Members of Parliament. 

P. Sy, 1. 6. in purchasing power. This was done in England 
chiefly by buying the votes of electors so as to be elected a member 
of Parliament, and by buying the votes of members of Parliament 
so as to carry particular measures. 

differently speaking, *if one expresses the matter differently,' 
*in other words.' For the construction, see note on "properly 
speaking," on p. 4, 1. 13. 
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P. 67, 1. 9. contiguoaB tyraimy, 'tyranny in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ' as opposed to the rule of the king living iu the distant 
metropolis. 

II. may be compared to a CarteBiaii system, each orb with a yortez 
of its own. According to Descartes the universe consists of a multi- 
tude of vortices, that is, collections of particles wheeling round an 
axis. Thus the earth and the planets are carried round in the vortex 
of the solar system, and each particular orb in the solar system is the 
centre of a vortex of its own. The simile compares each opulent 
man to a heavenly body in the system of Descartes, because the 
actions of a large number of dependants are determined by his 
influence. 

19. the very rich and the very rabble, the first * very ' is an adverb, 
the second is an adjective. 

22. this middle order of mankind, generally known as * the middle 
class. ' 

28. if the fortune sufficient for qualifying, etc. As Goldsmith has 
condemned above (p. 66, 1. 45) the property qualification of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, the property qualification that he here approves 
and declares cannot be lowered without ruinous effects, must be the 
property qualification of electors. A statute passed in the reien of 
Henry VI. enacted that only those who had freeholds yielding forty 
shillings a year should vote in county elections, and this qualifica- 
tion, which remained in force until the Reform Bill of 1832, is that 
which, according to Goldsmith, was ''judged sufficient upon forming 
the Constitution." As the change considered had not yet been 
made, but is only considered as possible, the conditional clause, in 
spite of the words * at present, * really refers to the future, as is 
indicated clearly by the future tense in the principal clause. The 
meaning then must be, * If the property qualification of electors were 
now much reduced, the rabble would unite with the rich and 
powerful against the middle class.* 

32. will follow where greatness shall direct, ' will follow the lead 
of the great.' 'Greatness ' is an abstract term used concretely. As 
a matter of fact, the lower classes, here called 'the rabble,' have now 
got votes and are not at all inclined to follow the lead of capitalists 
or noblemen. 

35. the one principal governor, 'the sovereign.' 

36. he divides the power of the rich, ' he directs upon himself a 
portion of the power of the rich, who would otherwise be able to 
employ all their power in crushing the middle class.' In military 
language the king creates a diversion in favour of the middle class. 

38. may be compared. This simile of a besieged town has already 
been used by the Vicar and Moses at the end of the seventh chapter. 

40. the gOTemor ftom without. In the simile the governor of the 
town is represented as being outside the town and bringing up an 
army as fast as possible to raise the siege. 
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P. 67, L 42. spedouB, 'attractive/ 'plausible.' 

43. sounds, * empty promises that sound well, but do not mean 
much.' 

44. fhe governor firom behind, Hhe governor threatening them 
in the rear.' 

P. 68, 1. 2. the laws govern the poor, ' the poor are subject to 
laws made by the rich entirely in their own interests.' The same 
idea is expressed in a line already quoted from The Traveller : 

** Laws grind the poor and rich men rule the law. " 

5. the anointed Sovereign. According to the Jewish usage, followed 
at English coronations, the new sovereign is anointed with oil. As 
this is a religious ceremony derived from the Bible, the sovereign is 
often called the Lord's anointed, especially by those who, like the 
Vicar, believe in the divine right of kings. 

7. The sounds of liberty, etc., * these high-sounding terms, liberty,' 
etc. The Vicar means that a great deal of harm has been done to 
the constitution under the sanction of those specious names which 
were the watchwords of the opponents of monarchical power. As 
such men arrogated to themselves the name of patriot, that name 
began to acquire a bad sense, when used by Tories. Thus Dr. John- 
son in his Dictionary remarks that the term is *' sometimes used for 
a factious disturber of the government." 

13. My warmth, etc., *in my enthusiasm I had spoken at greater 
length than was consistent with politeness.' 

16. while, 'time,' a noun in the objective case to express duration 
of time. 

17. a Jesuit, a member of the society of Jesus, founded by Ignatius 
Loyola in 1540. The Jesuits were among the most determined 
adherents of the House of Stuart, the successive heads of which were 
Roman Catholics from the time of Charles II. , and they strongly 
supported the doctrine of divine right. In previous reigns they 
had gone about England in various disguises, and were always ready 
to join in Jacobite plots. In the reign of George III., the time of 
this novel, Jacobitism was practically extinct, but the people still 
remembered with horror the Jacobite rebellions, which they ascribed 
in a great measure to the cunning of Jesuit emissaries. That there 
was still a great dread of the Jesuits among the ignorant is clear 
from the way in which Goldsmith's Croaker in the Good-natured 
Man talks of ** money flying out of the kingdom and Jesuits 
swarming into it. I know," he goes on, " at this time no less than 
a hundred and twenty-seven Jesuits between Charing Cross and 
Temple Bar." 

the coal-mines of Cornwall. See note on p. 65, 1. 15. 

18. out he shall pack. Notice the emphatic position of the adverb 
• out' (compare " Down came," etc., p. 13, 1. 37), and that * shall ' in 
the third person expresses the speaker's determination. * Pack ' ex- 
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presses a hasty and compulsory departure, the idea of departure 
being connected with the packing up of one's possessions. 

P. 68, 1. 18. if my name be, 'as sure as my name is.' 

21. demand ten thousand pardons. The meaning intended seems 
to be that such principles require ten thousand times as much for- 
giveness as an ordinary offence, that is to say, they can scarcely be 
forgiven. 

22. give up, used absolutely. See note on p. 6, 1. 26. 

Gazetteer, the official appointed to conduct the Oasxtte, or 
government newspaper. 

23. saddled with wooden shoes is an instance of mixed metaphor. 
Wooden shoes were worn by the French peasantry, and it was sup- 
posed that, if French influence became predominant in England, sill 
would be compelled to wear wooden shoes to the ruin of the BInglish 
leather trade. Thus ' wooden shoes ' came to be used as a symbol to 
express French tyranny. 

24. to prevent worse consequences. This is a threat. If the 
Vicar does not leave the house immediately, his host may feel com- 
pelled by his feelings to assault him. 

26. a footman's lUp. Servants generally give a single rap. 

27. As sure as death. Compare p. 40, 1. 23. 

there is. Grammar requires ' there are,' but strict adherence 
to the rules of grammar cannot be expected in servant girls. 

30. be for a while the gentleman himself, * himself to play for a 
time the part of a gentleman.' Here *the gentleman' means the 
representative of the class of gentlemen. Thus Miss Austen 
describes Mr. Darcy as "looking quite the gentleman," and we are 
told in the beginning of Chapter xvii. that Olivia * 'acted t?ie coquette. " 
In all these cases the definite article is used in much the same way 
as in p. 2, 1. 35. Two lines below, the definite article before * gentle- 
man' is used in its ordinary sense to limit the common term 
'gentleman* to one particular individual, namely, the master of 
the house. 

33. his lady, 'his wife.' See p. 2, 1. 41. 

36. your most humble servants. See p. 21, 1. 17. 

37. we almost sink under the obligation, ' we feel overpowered by 
the favour. ' Of course all this is ironical. 

41. when whom should I see, ' when to my surprise and confusion 
I saw my dear Miss Arabella Wilmot.' 

P. 69, 1. 2. will be in raptures, ' will be transported with joy. 

8. turn away, 'dismiss from their service.' The butler had been 
rude to him, but Dr. Primrose acted on the scriptural precept of 
returning good for evil. 
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P. 69, 1. 11. Whose xnlnd, etc. Dr. PrimrcNse had taken some part 
in her education. 

16. the modem manner, 'landscape gardening/ the picturesque 
imitation of natural scenery as opposed to the artificial regularity 
characteristic of the Dutch and French style of gardening which 
prevailed in England in the seventeenth century. 

17. seeming unconcern, ' apparent indifference/ which was 
intended to conceal her deep interest. Compare note on p. i6. 1. 30. 

19. nearly three years absent. In Chapter iii. we are told that 
the Primrose family left Wakefield a few days after George's 
departure. They must therefore have lived nearly three years in 
their new home at the time of Olivia's elopement. But from Chcapter 
V. to the end of the book the marks of time given indicate the lapse 
of only two or three months. The first appearance of Squire Thorn- 
lull on the scene took place ** about the beginning of Autumn." It 
is Michaelmas Eve, September 28th, in the beginning of Chapter xi. 
In Chapter xxiv. we learn that Winter has set in. In all these 
chapters there is no hint of the lapse of any considerable period of 
time, so that the events narrated from Chapter v. onwards must be 
supposed to have taken place in one year, in the three or four months 
between the beginning of Autumn and the beginning of Winter. 
Such being the case, we can only fill up the " nearly three years " 
of George Primrose's absence by supposing that more than two 
years elapsed between the arrival of the Primrose family at their 
new home and their first meeting with Squire Thornhill. Chapter 
IV. may then be regarded as an account of the manner of life led by 
the Primroses during these two years. The natural impression, 
however, produced on the reader's mind is that Squire Thornhill 
introduced himself very soon after the new comers arrived. We 
may therefore come to the conclusion that the chronology of the 
action of the story is rather confused, although it is not demon- 
strably inconsistent. See note on p. 17, 1. 37. 

21. see him or happiness. This is an instance of syllepsis, as 
* see * is first used literally with * him, ' and then understood, in the 
sense of * experience,' to govern * happiness.' 

30. matches, * proposed marriages,' * proposals of marriage.' 

31. extensive improvements, Hhe walks and arbours and other 
alterations made to improve the look of the grounds. ' 

37. the Fair Penitent, a play by Nicholas Rowe, published in 1703. 
Mr. Austin Dobson remarks that "it is curious, after what Gold- 
smith says of Rowe in Chapter xviii., that in Chapter xix. he should 
make the strolling players act The Fair Penitent." 

41. bid so fair for excellence, *give so much promise of future 
excellence.' 

43. " but this gentleman." Notice the transition from indirect to 
direct speech. Compare Paradise Losty iv. 724. 
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P. 69, 1. 43. seams bom to tread the stage, * appears to be a bom 
actor. ' 

P. 70, 1. 8. let parents think of my sensations by their own, 
'those who have children by placing themselves in imagination 
in my place may realize what my feelings were when the actor 
turned out to be my son.' A similar story is told by Goldsmith in 
his Lift of Noah. 

16. they succeeded, etc., Hhey changed so rapidly that they 
could not be described.' 

20. When got home. * Got ' is the past participle of the intransitive 
verb * get,' and agrees with * we ' understood. Participles are used 
with the conjunctions * although,' * while,* * when,' but ought not to 
be so used, as here, with no noun or pronoun in the sentence to agree 
with. 

32. glass, 'mirror.' 

CHAPTER XX. 

P. 70, 1. 38. which has for antecedent the offer implied in the 
principal clause. 

P. 71, 1. 3. travelling after Fortune. Compare the proverb, "A 
rolling stone gathers no moss." 

8. could the company prevail for the rest, * if the company could 
prevail upon you to narrate the rest,' 

9. Bladam, etc. How much the following narrative is based on 
fact will never be exactly determined. Croker, in a note on Boswell's 
Johiisoriy remarks that the story contains many circumstances of 
Goldsmith's own personal history. 

13. The first misfortune, the Vicar's loss of his money, which 
prevented his son from joining one of the learned professions as was 
originally intended. See p. 4, 1. 7. 

16. The less ... the more. 'Less ' is an adverb, 'more ' is an adjec- 
tive agreeing with some such word as 'favour' or 'kindness' 
understood. 

17. being now, etc. ' Being ' agrees with ' me ' at the end of the 
sentence. The meaning is that, at the lowest state of misery, every 
change must be for the better. Milton's Satan is, strictly speaking, 
illogical when he says (Par. Lost, iv. 76), 

" And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide." 

18. her wheel represents the mutability of fortune. Compare 
Enid's song in Tennyson's Idylls of the King : 

" Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud." 

revolution, in its literal sense, 'rolling round.' 'Depress' is 
also used literally. 
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P. 71, 1. 19. in. We should expect *on.' 

24. sir. He here addresses his father. 

26. little better, *not much better.' Distinguish between the 
negative * little better' and the affinnative *a little better.' Com- 
pare note on * few,' p. 1,1. 25. 

28. sardonic is said to be connected with Sardinia, because a 
* Sardonic,' that is, * Sardinian ' herb, distorted with a horrible grin 
the faces of those who eat it. Hence a * sardonic grin ' is a grin 
expressing bitter feelings. 

29. pretty, here, as often, used ironically. 

30. usher at a boarding-scliool. Goldsmith became an usher at 
Peckham Academy in 1757, where he is said to have spent most of 
his salary on beggars and on sweetmeats for the smaller schoolboys. 
He seems to have felt the employment as a degradation, and speaks 
bitterly of an usher's life not only here, but also in The Bee^ No. 6, 
where he remarks that the usher is "generally the laughing-stock 
of the school. Every trick is played upon him ; the oddity of his 
manners, his dress, and his language is a fund of eternal ridicule." 

31. anodyne necklace, 'a necklace that puts an end to pain,' a 
euphemism for a halter. Anodyne necklaces, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, were advertised as cures *for convulsions and other 
infantile ' complaints. 

32. but, a subordinate conjunction, as in p. 23, 1. 24. 

onder-tumkey in Newgate, 'subordinate jailor in Newgate 
prison.* 

up, *out of bed.' 

37. bred apprentice, * have you learnt the trade from your boy-« 
hood?' Those who intend to become schoolmasters are not actually 
bound as apprentices. 

39. Have you had the small-poz ? The corresponding question, 
that would now be asked, is **Have you been vaccinated?" The 
fact that Goldsmith's face was pitted with small-pox is a warning 
against entirely identifying him with the philosophic vagabond who 
answers * No ' to this question. Compare the advertisement in the 
fifth letter of the Citizen of the Worlds "Wanted an usher to an 
academy. — N,B. He must be able to read, dress hair, and must have 
had the small-pox." 

40. Can you lie three in a bed? 'can you sleep with two bed- 
fellows ? ' 

42. Have you got a good stomach ? * are you fastidious about your 
food?' 

43. if you are for, * if you wish. ' The meaning is that even a 
cutler's apprentice turning the grindstone has not such a base and 
laborious occupation as the usher of a school. 
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P. 71, 1. 44. Wnd yourself. This is done by signing a contract 
called an indenture. 

45. come, a word of encouragement. 

P. 72, 1. 5. Jog-trot men, * dull, ordinary men,' as opposed to men 

of genius. 

8. mended shoes. They would not have sufficient skill to make 
new shoes. A cobbler properly means a mender of shoes, but the 
term is often applied contemptuously to shoemakers. 

9. no great degree, litotes for * very little.' 

11. antiqua mater ('ancient mother'), a variation of the term 
* alma mater ' (* bounteous mother '), applied to one's university. As 
Grub Street is the antiqtui ma>ter meant, ' of Grub Street ' is a 
definitive genitive equivalent to a noun in apposition. 

12. Qrubstreet was a street frequented by hack writers. The 
street is now called Milton Street, after the name of the man who 
rebuilt it. 

13. Dryden and Otway had been poor authors in London. Otway 
died in extreme poverty. 

14. the goddess of this region. As in classical mythology most 
places were regarded as protected by a special deity, a goddess is 
here humorously assigned to Grub Street. 

15. however an interconrse, etc., more prudence might be acquired 
by mixing with the world at large, but the poverty of Grub Street 
was more likely to inspire genius. 

17. I sat down, sc. to write. 

20. paradoxes (Gr. para, contrary to ; doxa^ opinion), ' startling 
propositions opposed to ordinary opinions.* 

Johnson, in conversation with Boswell, remarked, *' I remember a 
passage in Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakqfidd, which he was afterwards 
foolish enough to expunge — * 1 do not love a man who is zealous for 
nothing.' . . . There was another fine passage, too, which he struck 
out — * When I was a young man, being anxious to distinguish my- 
self, I was perpetually starting new propositions. But I soon gave 
over this; for I found that generally what was new was false.'" 
The second of the two passages quoted by Johnson would seem to 
have been not struck out, but altered into the passage before us. In 
The Vicar f as we now have it, there seems to be no trace of the 
former passage struck out. 

23. some splendid things, etc. He here compares his paradoxes to 
sham jewellery, and contrasts them with truths, which are compared 
to real jewellery. 

24. you powers is an apostrophe to the heavenly powers. The son 
inherited his father's vanity as an author. 

28. a quill pointed against every opposer. The comparison is 
ingeniously kept up by the use of the word * quill,' which is equally 
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applicable to the writer's quill pens and to the spines on the porcu- 
pine's back. 

P. 72, 1. 31. monogamy. The Vicar loses no opportunity of drag- 
ging into conversation the theory which is never absent from his 
thoughts. 

37. neither, * neither friends to praise me nor enemies to condemn 
me.* 

41. in the box before me, * opposite me in the same compartment.' 
London eating-houses were, and still are, divided into small com- 
partments by wooden partitions. 

42. proposals. The proposals would be papers expressing the 
author's readiness to puolish an edition of Propertius, if a sufEcient 
number of persons would subscribe, i.e. promise to buy copies. This 
method of publishing, which was very common at the time, is called 
publishing by subscription. 

44. Fropertiiis (bom about 51 B.C.), the greatest elegiac poet of 
Rome. His works have come down to us in a most imperfect con- 
dition. Some of the poems have been lost ; others are fragmentary ; 
and most of them are disfigured by corruptions. 

P. 73, 1. 2. as great as my pnrse, ' that I had not only no money, 
but also no expectations.' Compare p. 26, 1. 40, "Their constancy 
was mine." In both cases what is really a negative statement is 
expressed affirmatively. 

6. a Creolian, or 'Creole,' a descendant of European settlers in the 
West Indies or tropical America. 

9. ponr in my proposals at the breach. Notice how Goldsmith 
keeps up the metaphor begun by the word * besiege. * The proposals 
are compared to troops sent to storm a town through a breach in the 
walls. 

11. a dedicatloii fee, a sum of money paid for the honour of having 
the book dedicated to them. They are expected to pay still more if 
their coat of arms is engraved at the top of the page. 

19. Bless us, short for *God bless us.' See p. 17, L 17. 

25. beggars in rhsrme, not true poets, but men who use poetry as 
a means of begging. 

26. a coward to contempt, 'afraid of contempt,' 'sensitive to 
contempt.' Compare Pope's expression, *a fool to fame.' 

27* none bat those, ' all those, who demean themselves by courting 
patronage, are men who do not deser\'^e assistance.' Noble-minded 
writers, who deserve encouragement, are just the men who would 
scorn to beg for it. This might be used as a strong argument against 
paitronage, which passes over the most deserving and rewards mean 
flatterers. 

35. takes up but little room, 'does not cover much paper.' This 
was a disadvantage, as hack writers are paid, not for the quality, but 
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for the quantity of their work, and are therefore sometimes called 
penny-a-liners. 

P. 73, L 35. it, *that time.' 

37. My little piece would, ' my short literary productions used to.' 

?>9. were more Importantly employed, * were busy men, who had 
not time to appreciate elegance of style. ' 

40. easy simplicity of my style. If this were not half ironical, it 
would be condemned as self-praise. The expression exactly describes 
the great charm of Goldsmith's own writings in prose and verse. 

41. periods, 'sentences.' 

42. Eastern tales were very popular at this time. Goldsmith's 
third essay is entitled Asem, an Eastern Tale, and there are several 
other eastern tales in his Citizen of the World. 

43. cores for the bite of a mad dog. Goldsmith elsewhere {Citizen 
of the World, Letter Lxix. ) remarks on the excessive fear of hydro- 
phobia that prevailed in England in his time. 

Philautos, Philalethes, PMlelutheros, and Philantbropos, mean- 
ing respectively, * Lover of Self,' * Lover of Truth,' * Lover of 
Freedom,' and * Lover of Mankind,' were common signatures in the 
periodicals of the day. 

P. 74, 1. 4. was inversely as their merits, * the more excellent they 
were, the less pleasure they gave us.' All this passage is a satire on 
the jealousy of disappointed authors. 

6. that source of comfort, ' the pleasure derived from the genius of 
great writers. ' 

8. writing was my trade, * I wrote for money, and therefore writ 
ing could afford me no pleasure.' 

10. of distinction, * of distinguished appearance.' 

15. at the bottom, *in reality.' A person is said to be good at 
the bottom, and at heart, when appearances are to a certain extent 
against him. 

24. half firiend, half underlingr. He was one of Mr. Thomhill's 
under-gentlemen. See p. 28, 1. 25. 

25. auctions were much frequented by people of fashion. 

put him in spirits, so that he might have a pleasant expression 
of countenance. 

27. chariot, ' carriage. ' The term is now specialized and onlv used 
to express such vehicles as those in which warriors used to fight. 

30. stand g^odfather. See p. 3, 1. 18. 

34. honourable. Ironical. 

P. 75, 1. 1. fairly, * completely,' 'entirely. 

2. give up the field, a military metaphor to express the discon- 
tinuance of opposition. 
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P. 76, 1. 5. though I see. From these words we infer that the 
Vicar's countenance expressed his disapproval. Compare Marmiorif 
vr. xxiii. 15. 

7. the affair. A duel is often spoken of as an affair of honour. 

8. pleasure, ironical. Being a gentleman he was disgusted to 
think that he had fought a duel with such a low character. 

10. her bully, a strong rascal who accompanied her to protect her 
and fight her quarrels. 

sharper, 'cheat.' 

17. whose character, etc., ' who was universally but justly praised 
for his virtue.' 

26. being the instrument of his ylceo, ' helping him to carry out 
his vicious purposes.' 

43. half the wealth of a kingdom, hyperbole for * great wealth.' 

45. Ah, this is the great man. Here the historic tense expresses 
the conjecture made by the speaker in the past. 

P. 76, L 2. valet-de-chambre. See note on p. 128, 1. 17. 

4. this here letter. The great man is represented as speaking 
vulgar English, such as is still spoken by cockneys. *Here' is 
redundant after * this,' and the words *as how' are redundant before 
' that ' in his next remark. The dash after * that ' indicates that the 
sentence is interrupted in the middle. 

22. cast myself away, * yield to despair, and give up attempting 
to earn a livelihood.' 

24. thrown by, 'tossed aside.' 

28. trust to occurrences, 'trust to the chapter of accidents.' 

33. all is ironical, as it would naturally introduce a small sacrifice, 
whereas the sacrifice here mentioned is a large one. The preceding 
words, 'kindly' and 'generous,' are also ironical. 

86. for it had the appearance of one, ' it looked so dark and small 
that it resembled a cell.' 

37. monastic, usually an adjective, is here used as a noun instead 
of 'monk.' Compare 'innocent' (p. 60, 1. 1), 'ancient' (p. 16, 1. 4). 

39. epitome, 'abstract' or 'summary.' These few individuals 
were excelleht examples of the want of composure manifested by 
Englishmen generally when afflicted by misfortune. 

40. Each untractable soul, etc. , they were men of such irregulated 
dispositions that they took vengeance on Fortune for her unkindness 
by punishing their own hearts. 

41. their should be singular, as the subject, 'each soul,' is singular, 

at last. He seemed to be long in coming because he was 
impatiently expected. So in Milton " wished mom delays" {Para- 
dise Losty I. 208). 
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P. 77, 1. 4. synod, * council.* 

9. went to be added, etc. He paid half his half guinea (5s. 3d. ) as 
a fee to Mr. Crispe, who was to be his agent and try and get him an 
appointment. 

15. punch, derived from the Hindustani panch, five, because com- 
posed of five ingredients, namely, spirit, water, lemon, sugar, and 
spices. 

18. the plantations, the large estates in which cotton and sugar 
were cultivated in America and the West Indies. Englishmen were 
sometimes kidnapped to labour in these plantations. 

21. what If you go; short for, * what will be the result if you go?' 
What if * is a tentative way of making a proposal. 

25. or the deuce is in It, *or your case is truly extraordinary.* 

* Deuce,* from a Low Latin word for a Gaulish demon, is now a short 
term for the Devil. 

28. to distraction, * passionately,* 'enthusiastically.* 

31. moveables is a term including all goods except real estate, 
that is, landed estate. As George Primrose had no landed estate, 

* half his moveables ' is a humorous equivalent for * half of all he 
possessed.' 

42. blown up, * exploded,' 'suddenly brought to nothing.* 

fairly, 'simply,* 'without more ado.* 

44. an Irish student. Goldsmith was himself an Irish student who 
passed some time at Louvain. Perhaps it was there that he obtained 
his degree of Bachelor of Medicine, on account of which he is called 
Dr. Goldsmith. 

P. 78, I. 9. JEsop and his basket. When JEaoy and his fellow 
slave had to carry burdens on a journey, .^op chose to carry the 
bread-basket. It was heaviest at first, but became lighter every 
time they had a meal, until at last it was empty. 

15. desideratum, ' a thing desired,* ' a want.* 

20. missed it, 'felt the want of it.' 

21. without Greek. This figure of speech, in which certain words 
are repeated in several successive sentences, is called anaphora. 
Compare 

" Who made him cheap at Rome but Cleopatra? 
Who made him scorned abroad but Cleopatra ? 
At Actium who betrayed him? Cleopatra." — Dry den. 

26. I had some knowledge of music. Goldsmith supported him- 
self on his continental tour by playing on the flute to the peasantry. 
Compare The Traveller: 

" How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire.** 

35. odious, a fashionable term of disapproval. 
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P. 79, L 1. no great fiavonrite, idiomatic for *not a great 
favourite/ 'unpopular.' 

5. whom Bhoold I meet but. This interrogative form expresses 
that the meeting is regarded as a surprising coincidence. Compare 
p. 68, 1. 41. 

10. intaglios (It. intagliarey cut into), gems with inscriptions or 
figures cut into them. 

antiques, * ancient works of art.' 

11. stepped into taste and a large fortune. As he had come into 
a fortune, he thought it incumbent upon him to set up as a person of 
taste. Notice that * stepped into' has rather different meanings with 
the two objects that follow. This is an instance of the figure of 
speech called syllepsis. Compare' p. 69, 1. 21, and **Miss Bolo went 
home in a flood of tears and a sedan chair." — Dickens. 

15. cognoscento, Italian for a connoisseur or a man of taste. 

19. Pietro Perugino, b. 1445— d. 1524, an ancient Italian painter. 

22. it was a living, what he proposed was a means of earning 
a livelihood. 

23. to live. He no longer was ambitious for fame. 

27. people of tbe best of fashion, * most fashionable people.' 

34. a more supported assurance, 'a confident assertion,' * borne 
out by better evidence.' In the case mentioned he supports his 
impudent assertion by a practical demonstration intended to prove 
its truth. * Supported ' is the reading of the first and fifth editions. 
Some later editions read * important. ' 

36. mellow, the opposite of * harsh ' or * glaring.' 

45. with a proviso, ' a stipulation. ' This sentence is an instance 
of oxymoron. George Primrose was to be a governor, but not to 
eem. 

P. 80, 1. 6. hound him apprentice. See note on p. 71, 1. 44. 

7. how money, etc. The three clauses beginning with *how,' 
'which,' and 'whether' are indirect questions, noun clauses in 
apposition to 'questions.' 

9. would turn to account, 'might be sold profitably.' 

14. that he would not observe, 'without observing,' i.e. remarking. 

15. all this though, 'all this was really the case though.' This 
explains the origin of the first syllable of ' although. ' 

30. theses, plural of ' thesis, ' a proposition. 

adventitious (L. advenioy come to), 'coming from a foreign 
country.* 

33. I fought my way, ' T made my way by fighting. ' 

35. if I may so express it, prepares, half apologetically, for the 
metaphor that follows. 
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P. 80, I. 35. saw both sides of the piotiure, * saw life from every 
point of view,* *8aw the good and evil of life.' 

36. that monarchy was the best goyemment, etc. How this is so, 
is explained in the nineteenth chapter, where the Vicar tries to 
show that the monarch prevents the rich from oppressing the lower 
classes, whereas in commonwealths ''the laws govern the poor, and 
the rich govern the law. " 

39. another name for fireedom. Goldsmith means that those who 
pretend to be struggling for freedom are usually rich men who are 
tryiiig to increase tneir own power at the expense of the throne. 
See Chapter xix. and The Traveller, 381-386. 

no man is so fond of liberty, etc. The professed lovers of 
liberty are inconsistent. They wish to be free themselves, but to be 
the masters of others. For instance the Athenian and Roman 
democrats did not propose to give liberty and citizenship to their 
slaves. 
44. going forward, 'about to take place.* 

down, ' to the country.' See p. 59, 1. 1. 

P. 81, 1. 5. many-headed, so that it is difficult to please. What 
pleases one section of the public is likely to offend another. 

8. shmgni. For the popularity of ' shrugs,' see p. 64, 1. 8. 

only on the stage, 'not in real life. ' This is a sarcasm on actors 
for being untrue to nature. 

11. in keeping, 'already appropriated by one or other of the 
actors.' 

CHAPTER XXI. 

P. 81, 1. 20. eqnipage, an old-fashioned word for a fine carriage. 

23. made some overtures, ' began to pay his addresses to.' 

27. salute him, ' shake hands with him.' 

39. at best, etc. , ' to do so can produce no l)etter result than the 
disclosure of one's own disgrace.' 

P. 82, 1. 4. too obvioas to be mistaken, ' so very clear that they 
could not fail to be ob8er\'ed and understood.' 

9. Ur. Thomhill's seeming composure, ' it appeared very strange 
to me that Mr. Thomhill was not annoyed at the preference Miss 
Wilmot showed to my son.' 

1 1 . at the pressing instances of, ' as we were urgently requested 
to do so by.' 

20. ensign's commission, a document signed by the king or queen 
and appointing a man to the rank of ensign in the army. Those 
military officers who have such commissions are called commissioned 
officers. Ensigns were formerly the lowest in rank of commissioned 
officers. There have been no ensigns in tlie English army since 1871. 
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P. 82, 1. 27. shall repay. * Shall ' with the second person expresses 
the speaker's will. 

This was a fayour, Hhis was such a great favour that we could 
not adequately express our gratitude in words.* 

28. of governs * which ' understood. 

33. to use dispatch, *to be quick.* Thornhill was really in a 
hurry to get him out of the way, as he was a dangerous rival. 

43. sacred king. See note on p. 68, 1. 5. Charles I. was regarded 
as peculiarly sacred, and was often spoken of as Charles the Martyr, 
because he was condemned to death by the enemies of the Church of 
England. 

P. 83, 1. 1. with Lord Falkland. From this we infer that the 
Vicar's father was killed in the skirmish at Chalgrove, near Oxford, 
in 1643. If this was the case the Vicar must have been at least 117 
years old at the date of the accession of George III. , at about which 
time the events of the story are supposed to take place. Goldsmith 
does not give us any definite information about his hero's age. The 
Vicar describes himself in Chapter xxviii. as being an **ola, a very 
old man, " but he is young enough to work in the fields in Chapter 
VI., and in the end of Chapter xxrv., although in a bad state of 
health, manages to walk eleven miles through deep snow. We may 
conjecture that his age was between fifty and sixty. 

10. sigh, 'sorrowful prayer.* 

14. held, * considered.' 

16. asked for the landlord's company, * invited the landlord to 
share a pint of wine with me.* Of course, when this practice was 
followed, the wine was paid for by the guest. See p. 8, 1. 34. 

30. In an Ironical way, because the action was apparently polite, 
but was really intended to express contemptuous indifference to her 
anger. 

32. three parts of the business is. As ' three parts ' ( = three- 
fourths) expresses one fraction, it is taken collectively and treated as 
a singular noun. 

33. soak, colloquial for *fill yourself with drink.' 

36. what she would be at, 'what she wanted.' See p. 33, 1. 5. 

37. courtesy. See p. 15, 1. 42. 

40. • going out of the windows, * being utterly ruined. ' The idea is 
that everything is thrown outside through the windows, till the 
house is stripped bare. 

41. dunned, 'asked to pay.* 

lief, 'willingly.' *He would sooner eat that tumbler than 
move a step after them ' (the quests). The hostess, being an un- 
educated woman, uses old-fashioned and sometimes rather vulgar 
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P. 83, 1. 42. glaBB is here a common term meaning a drinking vessel 
made of glass. Compare * irons,* * tins,' * coppers ' (p. I2, 1. 33), and 

* gauzes* (p. 31,1. 14). 

44. by lior oyer-civllity, ' she is so very polite that I am inclined 

to think she has no money.* 

P. 84, 1. 1. What signifies minrting her, 'what is the use of remind- 
ing her,* * it is unnecessary to remind her.* 

2. if she he slow, she is sure. The proverbial connection between 
slowness and sureness is illustrated by the story of the hare and the 
tortoise, 

4. the cross of her money. In most of the gold and silver coins in 
use at the time the royal arms were represented on the reverse in 
the form of a cross. Compare * cross and pile.' 

7. that stands for * get it.' * I am resolved we will get it.* Com- 
pare p. 57, 1. 21. 

8. hag and hagg^age once meant the individual and collective pro- 
perty of soldiers, which they were allowed to take away in an 
honourable capitulation. The phrase is now used contemptuously 
to express the departure or expulsion with all his or her belongings 
of anyone who is not wished to return. Compare 'pack off* (p. 68, 
1. 18). 

tramps, contemptuous for * walks. ' The present is used to 
express certainty in the future, as in Milton, Paradise Jjast, iv. 965: 

** If from this hour 
Within these hallowed limits thou appear, 
Back to the Infernal Pit I drag thee chained.'* 

11. sussarara is explained as meaning a hard blow. In Tristram 
Shatidy, *'Ifell in love all at once with a sisserara," the phrsise 

* with a sisserara ' seems to mean suddenly or violently or both. 
Others explain sussarara as a corruption of the legal * certiorari,' but 
this explanation hardly seems to make sense of the passage. 

12. where they take, * where they give pleasure,' ' for those that 
like them.* 

13. sign of the Harrow. English inns have pictures as signs or 
symbols painted on their signboards. This inn would be known as 
the Harrow. 

19. give thee a mark, ' I'll give thee a blow, the mark of which 
will be visible for three months.* For the contemptuous use of the 
second person pronoun, see p. 51, 1. 9. 

20. this three months. The singular * this * is used as * three 
months* is taken collectively. Compare above ** three parts of the 
business is left to me.*' 

trumpery, * wretched creature. * See p. 40, 1. 34. 

21. take up an honest house, * occupy a respectable house.' 'To 
come and take up ' are infinitives expressing indignation. 
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P. 84, 1. 21. without cross or coin to bless yourself with, * without 
being able to congratulate yourself on the possession of a single coin 
of any description.' See 1. 4. 

24. do the rest, ' finish the matter and save you farther trouble.' 

27. wretch, 'miserable creature.* 

any way, * under any circumstances, whatever you may have 
done.* 

30. thou hadst. Subjunctive to express a supposition. 

34. and myself, to he a reproach, * and I hate myself for bringing 
disgrace on such a good father.* 

39. abroad, 'out of doors.* 

41. thing", contemptuous as applied to a human being. Compare 

" Let Sporus tremble — What ? That thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of ass's milk.*' — Pope. 

44. cold, 'not expressing affection.* 

P. 85, 1. 2. wisdom makes but a slow defence, ' those who are 
afflicted by misfortime cannot at first bear their troubles with 
philosophical equanimity.* 

6. talked ourselyes, etc., 'made ourselves rather more composed 
by talking.* Compare p. 15, 1. 24. 

S. of the gradations, etc., 'of the successive steps by which she 
had fallen. * 

15. you labour mder, ' you are affected by.* 

22. abandoned here means wicked and shameless. On p. 84, 1. 23, 
it simply meant deserted. 

25. Mr. Burchell*B letter, who. See p. 61, 1. 24. 

32. triumph in security, ' exult without any fear of punishment. 

39. popish, a contemptuous equivalent of ' Roman Catholic* 

no way binding, ' entirely Invalid, giving me no legal claim to 
the position of a wife.* 

41. a priest in orders, ' a duly ordained priest.* See note on p. i, 
1. 20. Even though the necessary legal formalities had not been 
observed, the Vicar regards the ceremony as a real marriage from a 
religious point of view, because it was performed by a clergyman. 

P. 86, 1. 2. adamant, an imaginary substance of extreme hardness. 
Thus laws written upon tables of adamant are laws established as 
firmly as possible. 

5. six or eight wiyes, so that, except on the very improbable 
supposition ef their all being dead, he and Olivia could not have 
been validly married by the priest. 

16. is written in the Bible. 

never to do evil. The Vioar does not allow that we may do 
evil that good may come. May I break a promise to prevent a 
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murder ? He would reply in the negative, as breaking a promise is 
evil, and we must nevenr do evil. But surely the Vicar is wrong. If 
breaking a promise is evil, it is surely more evil to allow a murder 
to be committed. So that in such a case we have to choose between 
two evils, and should choose the least. Perhaps it would be better 
to express our meaning by saying that, though the breaking of a 
promise is evil in ordinary circumstances, it is not evil in such an 
exceptional case as we have imagined. 

In the trial scene in the Merchant of Venice Bassanio says to the 
Duke, " To do a great right do a little wrong." The Duke refuses to 
listen to his appeal, but scarcely on the grounds urged by the Vicar. 

P. 86, 1. 19. contixigent advantage, 'advantage which is not certain.' 
Thus in the case considered above, the breaking of the promise would 
be certain, but the prevention of the murder would be uncertain. 

And though the advantage should certainly follow, ' and even 
if the ad^•antage were not contingent but certain.* 

21. commission and advantage, 'the commission of sin and the 
anticipated advantage to be derived from the sin.' 

which is allowed to he g^uilty, ' which (advantage) according to 
the supposition is obtained by guilt,* that is, by breaking a promise 
or some other infraction of moral rules. 

22. are called away, ac. by death to another world. This is one 
of the many English euphemisms for dying. 

23. the volume of human actions is closed for ever. The idea of 
the passage is that a man's fate in the next world depends on the 
record of the actions done in his life. The Vicar seems to imply 
that, if a man breaks a promise to save a life and dies immediately 
after breaking his promise, he will get no credit for the life saved 
after his death by his action. This seems rather a strange idea of 
justice. Surely in such a case a man would get credit for his good 
intentions, or, if men get credit only for the actual residts of their 
actions, account would be taken of such results happening after 
their death. 

24. But I Interrupt you. The Vicar can never resist any oppor- 
tunity of preaching. 

25. what little expectation I was ta have, 'how little I could 
expect,' ' how little I could trust.' 

36. baronet. Baronets are below barons and above knights in 
rank. They resemble knights in having *Sir' prefixed before their 
Christian names, but differ from them inasmuch as their title is 
hereditary. 

37. My answer, etc., ' this proposal almost made me mad.' 
44. at a distance. We should expect ' to a distance. ' 

P. 87, 1. 10. has ffone to her heart, ' caused her deep sorrow.' 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

P. 87, 1. 13. behind me, on a pillion. See p. 33, 1. 21. The Vicar 
was riding a horse that he hired when he left Mr. Arnold's house. 

19. each other is generally used in speaking of two persons, ^ one 
another ' of a greater number. 

the misfortunes of Nature's making, the misfortunes due to 
the laws of nature as opposed to those brought about by human 
wickedness. 

24. sweet unreproaching companions. Compare Macaulay's re- 
marks on the companionship of books in his Essay on Bacon. ** These 
friendships are exposed to no danger from the occurrences by which 
other attachments are weakened or dissolved Time glides on ; 
fortune is inconstant ; tempers are soured ; bonds which seemed 
indissoluble are daily sundered by interest, by emulation, or by 
caprice. But no such cause can affect the silent converse which we 
hold with the highest of human intellects. That placid intercourse 
is disturbed by no jealousies or resentments," and, as the Vicar 
would add, can be enjoyed by those who, for fear of being reproached, 
shrink from associating with living friends. 

unreproaching is an adjective formed by prefixing the negative 
prefix *un' to * reproaching. ' There is of course no such verb as 
* unreproach.' Compare * unsheltering roof,' on p. 92, 1. 39. 

33. stage, halting place on a journey. 

36. new sensations of pleasure. Here Goldsmith dwells upon the 
Vicar's anticipation of pleasure so as to make his disappointment 
more impressive by the force of contrast. 

38. my affections outwent my haste, ' I was so full of affection that 
in imagination I was at home long before I could actually get there, 
although I was going as fast as possible.' 

39. hoyered, his affections resembled a bird returning to its nest, 
because they went with winged speed, and moved to and fro round 
his home. 

41. I already felt, sc, in imagination. 

P. 88, 1. 2. but slowly. * But ' is here an adverb. Although the 
Vicar was in " haste " (see above), he went slowly, being tired and 
an old man. 

5. deep-mouthed watch-dog, 'the deep sonorous bark of the watch 
dog.' Compare Lady of the Lahe^ i. i. 7 - 

" The deep-mouthed blood-hound's heavy bay." 

The epithet- traces the sound of the bark to the size and shape of the 
animal's mouth. 

hollow also expresses a deep sonorous sound, such as is rever- 
berated in large cavities. Distance is called 'hollow,' because it 
produces on sound the same effect as a hollow place. 
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P. 88, 1. 6. abode of pleasure, * pleasant home. ' The genitive is used 
adjectivally as in * shrine of cost' (costly shrine), 'man of valour' 
(valiant man). 

9. dilated with, *was expanded by,* 'was full of,* 'overflowed 
with.* 

16. But it was only to objects, etc., but my recall to life was only 
a recall to new terrors. 

32. was got out, 'had made my way out.* The auxiliary 'was* 
is used with * get * as it is an intransitive verb expressing motion. 

P. 89, 1. 3. notes, 'bank notes.* 

11. next neighbour, 'nearest neighbour,* Mr. Flamborough. 

not the least assiduous, litotes for ' most energetic' 

13. untutored benevolence. The benevolence of the Flamboroughs 
is called * untutored,' because they were plain, rough, unrefined 
country people. 

24. who soon returned, ' and they soon returned. * For the accum- 
ulation of relative clauses compare p. 63, 1. 20. 

28. Ah, madam, etc. The mock politeness and apologetic character 
of Mrs. Primrose's remarks are ironical, and intended to be very 
cutting. 

37. which was ever followed, etc. The Vicar seldom asserted his 
authority, but, when he did so, he was obeyed. Compare p. 30, 1. 40. 

38. woman. Compare p. 42, 1. 44. 

45. keep each other In countenance, 'give encouragement to one 
another,' 'prevent one another from looking dejected.* For 'each 
other' instead of ' one another,' see p. 87, 1. 19. 

P. 90, 1. 2. Heaven, we are assured, etc. See Matthew^ xviiL 12, 
13, of which this sentence is an interpretation. 

4. this is right. Here the Vicar vindicates the ways of God to 
man. Goldsmith, like Kant, thinks that a man's merit is in propor- 
tion to the amount of his virtuous eflfort or exercise of will, and on 
this principle the penitent sinner deserves more approval than the 
man who, having always been virtuous, from the force of habit does 
virtuous acts without effort. 
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P. 90, 1. 18. not last, ' among the foremost.' Litotes. 

21. formed for continuing, ' of such a kind that it was likely to 
be permanent.' 

27. with her constitution, her good looks and her good health 
began to fail simultaneously. 

31. amusing, 'interesting.' 
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P. 90, 1.^8. a story. A separate story inserted in this way in a 
longer narrative is called an episode. 

39. a romancing historian, one who is fond of the fanciful and 
improbable. The historian referred to is probably Guicciardini 
(b. 1482 — d. 1540), a translation of whose History of Italy was 
published in London in 1755. 

P. 91, 1. 16. expedition, 'rapidity.* 

iMliliLd bim. See p. 87, 1. 13. 

29. protracting the siege, * postponing the surrender of the city.' 

43. He was her son. This is like the strange coincidences that 
give an air of improbability to Goldsmith's own story. 

P. 92, 1. 7. colour, 'complexion,' 'condition.' 

23. Yisitiiig round the country, 'paying visits in the country 
round about. ' 

39. this nnsheltering roof, ' this roof that does not perform the 
function of a roof.' For the form 'nnsheltering,' compare p. 87, 1. 24. 

43. for a thousand worlds, a hyperbolical expression meaning ' on 
any account. ' 

exchange situations, ac, with ThomhilL 

P. 93, 1. 2. life a passage. Thus Wordsworth, in the poem in 
which he describes his wife, calls her 

"A traveller between life and death." 

The same idea is elaborately worked out in Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

3. Improved, 'made more complete.' 

7. overpowered agrees with ' daughter.' This bad news was more 
than her courage could bear. 

10. recoyered, from her fainting fit. 

12. languor of, 'weakness due to.' 

17. satlBfactionB. The plural is used because more persons than 
one were satisfied. We should now, however, use the singular. 
Abstract terms were used in the plural more freely in Goldsmith's 
time than at the present day. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

P. 93, 1. 23. peculiar, ' unusual. ' Here again the force of contrast 
is employed to emphasize the misery produced by Thornh ill's appear- 
ance. The unfortunate family were just beginning to recover their 
lost happiness when he reappeared on the scene to plunge them into 
deeper misery. 

24. the honeysuckle hank, the sloping piece of ground on which 
the honeysuckle grew. The definite article is used because it has 
been already mentioned in the beginning of Chapter v. 
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P. 93, 1. 31. pleasing distreBS is an oxymoron. Compare Words- 
worth's 

"Sorrow which is not sorrow but delight." 

34. obliged us, ' been kind enough to sing us a song.' 

37. Wlien lovely woman, etc. The lines are very pretty and 
touching, but it seems strange and indelicate that Olivia should be 
asked to sing a song so obviously referring to her own disgrace. 

P. 94, 1. 13. assurance, 'effirontery.' 

17. my calling, *my vocation 'or 'profession.' Clerg3rmen are 
expected to be mild and peaceful. 

24. descended firom a family. See note on p. 83, 1. 1. 

27. liad nothing. The past tense is used as the family is now 
disgraced. 

32. it, * vour happiness.' The noim has not been expressed, but is 
suggested by what goes before. 

35. alarmed (Ital. all'arme, to arms), 'aroused,' 'excited,' as in 
Par, Lost, iv. 985, 

" On the other side Satan alarmed. 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood." 

The word generally now means ' frightened,' as in p. 95, 1. 31. 

37. get witMn the soul, ' find its way into the soul.' 

P. 95, 1. 1. your late bond, the bond for £100 mentioned in 
Chapter xxi. The transferring of the bond would make the attorney 
instead of Mr. Thornhill the Vicar's creditor. 

2. prevent the course of Justice, ' prevent him from taking legal 
measures to enforce payment of the deot.' 

6 driving for the rent, ' seizing propertv on account of failure to 
pay the rent.' The word * driving is used, as the property seized 
would often be cattle that could be driven away. 

26. me. Strict grammar requires 'I,' but 'me' is often used 
loosely for *!.' 

33. the blow was the seduction of Olivia. 

34. those instruments, caltrops, balls with four iron spikes. 
When thrown on the ground each caltrop rests upon three spikes, 
and presents the fourth spike upwards to pierce the feet of the 
enemy or their horses' hoofs. 

38. steward. A landlord's steward is a man employed to collect 
the rents and supervise the estate. 

39. train, 'succession.' 

41. being appraised, ' having their value estimated. ' 

P. 96, L 2. rigorous a season. This does not seem quite consistent 
with tiie warmth of the previous morning* as described in the 
beginning of the chapter. 
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P. 96, 1. 8. to the world, 'before the world,' * publicly.' 

10. and, to ayoid. * To avoid * is the infinitive of purpose, * suffer ' 
is the infinitive after * would you have.' 

12. mental confinement, 'slavery of the mind.' He means that 
his mind will be in the position of a slave, if he forces himself against 
his principles to treat Mr. Thomhill as an honourable person. In 
prison his mind may be free and independent, for, as the imprisoned 
Koyalist poet sang, 

" Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage. " 

14. a charming apartment, namely, our own hearts. Compare 
p. 93, 11. 19-21. 

19. clearing it away, etc., removing the snow, so that the path to 
the door might be free from obstruction. 

21. all, 'altogether.' 

22. making (used intransitively), 'making their way,' 'advancing.' 

27. eleven miles off. Mr. Ford identifies the town, in which the 
Vicar was imprisoned, with Pickering, situated at a distance of 
eleven miles from Kirkby Moorside. 

32. want clothes, 'have not enough clothes.' 

33. if it must he so . The dash indicates an aposiopesis. 

39. had lost anguish in insenBlbility, 'had fainted and so been 
freed from her distress of mind.' 

43. several hints, from the impatient officers. 

44. nse dispatch, ' make haste.' 

CHAPTER XXV. 

P. 97, 1. 7. behind him. See p. 87, 1. 13 ; p. 91, 1. 16. 
9. leaned upon, * was supported by.* 

13. with dreadful Imprecations. Their violence indicates that the 
Vicar had, as might have been expected, entirely won their hearts. 
The rough manner, in which they manifested their affection, was 
the natural result of their ignorance. Compare p. 8, 1. 29. 

17. might have been fatal, ' some one might have been killed.' 

22. containing their raptures, ' repressing their feelings of joy.' 

23. poor expresses pity, as in p. 41, 1. 34. They were also 'poor ' 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but that we have been told already. 

27. fly In the face of, * act in direct opposition to. ' The phrase 
suggests a comparison with a fierce animal that attacks one's face. 
Here, as before, justice is identified with the operation of the law. 

28. ringleader, originally a leader of a ring or circle of dancers, 
and then, as here, a leader in some unlawful combination. 
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P. 97, 1. 34. pen my fold for immortality, metaphorical for 'collect 
my parishioners for admission into everlasting life.' The Vicar ima- 
gines himself collecting his flock on the last day to lead them before 
the judgment seat of God. * Fold,' originally the enclosure in which 
a flock is confined, here, by metonymy, means * flock,' just as 'the 
house ' often means * the members of the House of Commons.' 

36. all repentance, * entirely repentant,' 'full of repentance.' 
'Repentance' is an abstract used for a concrete term. Compare 
p. 35, 1. 29. 

P. 98, 1. 7. for the purposes of war. Goldsmith is probably 
thinking of the old castle in Pickering, which was besieged in the 
Great Rebellion. 

9. common to both felons and debtors. This is intended to call 
attention to a great evil in the old prison system in England. As 
the imprisonment of debtors may be the result of imavoidable mis- 
fortune, they ought not to be compelled to associate in prison with 
criminals. The first steps in the reformation of English prisons were 
due to the efforts John Howard began to make in 1*773. Gold- 
smith's wise remarks on the subject no doubt paved the way for 
Howard's reforms. 

17. perquisites, 'gratuities,' presents sanctioned by custom, some- 
thing like the Indian dasturi. It was the custom for new prisoners 
to provide some money for the entertainment of the old prisoners. 
In this way they paid their footing. 

23. same confinement with them, ' the same confinement as they 
feel.' *Same with* has become obsolete. 

24. more reason to be happy, because he has a good conscience, 

whereas they should feel remorse for their crimes. 

27. which is itself painful, and therefore cannot produce cheer- 
fulness. 

31. neyer to avoid, etc. This indicates the Vicar's social disposi- 
tion, a sociability based on benevolence. 

34. knowing originally meant ' intelligent,* but is now used 
colloquially in the sense of * cunning,' a word which has undergone a 
similar degradcation of meaning. It is difficult to determme in 
which of the two senses the word is used here. 

unlettered sense, 'good sense not derived from book learning,' 
like that of Horace's " rusticus abnormis sapiens." 

45. In a gaol in misfortunes. This use of 'in' to express first 

position and then circumstances is rather clumsy. 

P. 99, 1. 1 . sage ancient. ' Ancient ' is here used as a noun, as in 
p. 19, 1. 3. 

2. Ton kosmon, etc. * Take the world, if yon give me my com- 
rade.' The Vicar's Greek is not quite correct, as 'ei ' should not be 
followed by the subjunctive mood. 
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P. 99, 1. 9. Sancdioniathon, etc. See notes on p. 46, 11. 5 and 6. 

15. demand, question. 

16. one Doctor Primrose, a person called Dr. Primrose. ' One ' is 
used in this sense to introduce the mention of a person whose name 
may be unknown. 

21. bought a horse, hut forgot to pay for him, a humorous 
euphemism for stealing. Jenkinson, however, did pay for the horse, 
but with a draft that he knew to be worthless. 

24. coiner, * a maker of false money.' 

26. shackles, * irons.* Jenkinson, though not yet convicted, was 
in irons according to the barbarous practice of the age. Irons are 
seldom used now except in extreme cases. 

P. 100, 1. 3. when you least expect it. He is already thinking of 
the important revelation that he makes in Chapter xxxi. 

12. Corrector, God, who punishes men for their own good. "Whom 
the Lord loveth, he chasteneth " {HehrewSf xii. 6). 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

P. 100, 1. 17. everything about us, the strong walls surrounding 
the prison, the grated windows, etc. 

27. with humanity. Notice Goldsmith's belief in the goodness of 
the average man. He describes the gaoler, the officers of the law, 
and the criminal Jenkinson as moved by kindly feelings. His good 
men have their failings, and his bad men, with perhaps the exception 
of Mr. Thornhill, have their redeeming virtues. Compare Citizen of 
the World, xci. At the same time the permission given by the gaoler 
illustrates the laxness of prison discipline. 

28. lie, in its old sense of * lodge,' 'pass the night.' 

P. loi, 1. 3. a day-labourer. That Moses should be sent to seek 
work as a hired labourer indicates the low social position of the 
country clergy at this time. 

8. against, * in preparation for to-morrow. ' 

17. future. Of course God was really as much their enemy then 
as He would be in the future. The epithet * future' is used to 
express the fact that God's enmity to them would be terribly 
manifested at a future date, namely, on the Day of Judgment, 

18. blotted my own uneasiness, etc., 'made me forget my own 
troubles.' 

29. service, church service, the portion of the Prayer Book pre- 
scribed to be read in church. 

31. groans of contrition burlesqued, ludicrous mimicry of the 
groans by which repentant sinners express remorse for their sins. 

36. exhortation, 'sermon.' 
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P. 101, 1. 38. preyiously observed, * began by remarking.' 

39. to this, to this course, namely, preaching to them. 

45. what signifies calling, what is the sense of calling, it is 
perfectly absurd to call. 

P. I02, 1. 5. hereafter, • in the next world.' 

10. after robbing a house. The Vicar, in acordance with an 
important rule laid down in books of rhetoric, adapts his address 
to his audience by employing such homely language as they were 
accustomed to, and by making use of an illustration that is sore to 
come home to them, as it is taken from their everyday life. The 
Vicar also followed the rules of rhetoric at the commencement of his 
harangue by beginning with some humorous remarks, which immed- 
iately amused, interested, and attracted the goodwill of his hearers. 
Had he begim in tones of solemn rebuke, they would have been 
offended and adopted a hostile attitude, which would have prevented 
them from deriving any benefit from his discourse. 

13. already betrayed you, by causing you to be imprisoned. 

16. will not let you loose, * will confine you for ever in Hell after 
you are dead.' 

19. very honest, a curious compliment to come from a collection of 
thieves. 

22. no man was past, etc. Compare C. Reade's novel. It is Never 
too Late to Mend. 

39. pretty tolerable in morals, litotes for 'good.' 

P. 103, 1. 10. a proper mark for deception, 'a ]person likely to be 
easily imposed upon.' A mark is an object at which one aims. 

13. the black ribbon. Compare p. 38, 1. 45. 

14. no disparagement to your parts, an elliptical expression mean- 
ing * I do not intend to express a low opinion of your cleverness.* 

15. with all my tricks, ' in spite of all my cunning.' 

16. have been too many for me, * have got the better of me.' 

21. The traveller. This sentence, although not introduced by a 
particle of comparison, is really a simile comparing life to a journey, 
and pointing out that constant suspicion is*just as prejudicial to 
success in life as it is in a journey. 

25. the knowing one, ' the cunning person. ' 

29. cocked my hat, as was done by those who were fashionable or 
wished to appear so. Compare p. 38, 1. 38. 

32. sharper, * cheat.' 

in my own defence. As nobody trusted him, he could not 
make himself a living by honest means, and so was compelled to 
have recourse to dishonesty. 

37. greiw rich. Flamborough is an illustration of the proverb that 
" Honesty is the best policy. Honest Flamborough, in spite of his 
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simplicity, succeeded in life better than the clever but dishonest 
Jenkinson. A similar contrast will be found in R. Boldrewood's 
Robbery under Arms. 

P. 104, 1. 2. Mt upon, * thought of.' 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

P. 104, 1. 11. Excuse me, ac. for contradicting you. 

12. that, etc., *the fact of their being men gives them a strong 
claim upon my affection.' 

13. returns, etc. Those who give good advice benefit themselves 
at least ; for every one is made better by trying to do good to his 
fellowmen, whether he is successful or not. 

16. thousands ready to offer their ministry. There are always 
large numbers of clergymen anxious to attend upon the most wicked 
kings. 

20. £nilf, of sin. 

25. some gaol trick, one of the practical jokes that prisoners are 
fond of playing on one another. 

the Doctor. Here the Vicar speaks of himself in the third 
person so as to let us know the name he was known by in the prison. 

29. would cry, 'was in the habit of amusing the company greatly 
hy exclaiming ** Amen " in an unnatural tone of voice.' * Amen ' is a 
Hebrew word meaning *So be it' used at the, end of prayers. 
Generally the audience join with the clergyman in uttering tne word. 

37. little beings. He calls them Mittle beings' because their 
system of petty annoyances indicated their littleness of mind. 

perfectly sensible, * knowing quite well.* 

P. 105, 1. 2. sensibility is here used in a moral sense and means 
* susceptibility to moral feelings.' 

3. now is redundant as it has already been expressed in the 
principal clause, 'It was now.' 

temporal, as opposed to spiritual and moral. 

6. tumultuous riot, etc. As the tumultuous riot would be at the 
time of excess and the bitter repining at the time of famine, the 
order of the words is what is called cliiasmua and reverse order. 

8. tobacco-stoppers, plugs for pressing down the tobacco in the 
bowl of a pipe. 

idle Industry is an oxymoron or apparent contradiction. 
Compare Horace's "strenua nos exercet inertia," and Marmion, iv. 
Int. 51. 

" Or idly busied him to guide 
His angle o'er the lessened tide. " 
p 
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P. 105, 1. 9. pegs, sharp pieces of hard wood used to stir the tobacco 
in the bowl of a pipe, and so make it draw better. 

11. when manufactured. The Vicar arranged for the sale of the 
pegs made out of the wood. 

16. something social and humane, ' a kind of civilized community.' 

20. it were highly to be wished. Here Goldsmith through the 
mouth of the Vicar of Wakefield directly recommends the reiorma- 
tion of the prison system and sketches with great skill the means by 
which the state might with advantage to itself improve the lot of 

prisoners. 

22. seem convinced, 'appear to be convinced,' 'act as if it were 
convinced.' It is not clear why Goldsmith did not write *be con- 
vinced.' 

23. but formidable, 'but by making them formidable.' Leeal 
punishments, especially death by hanging, were so common in Gold- 
smith's time that familiarity bred contempt, and they lost their 
deterrent effect. Things had come to such a pass that capital 
punishment was regarded as an ordinary mode of terminating one's 
existence. Goldsmith wished to reduce the number of punishments, 
so that they might be formidable by their rarity. " Since punish- 
ments are sometimes necessary," he remarks in the Citizen of the 
World f Letter lxxx., "let them at least be rendered terrible by 
being executed but seldom ; and let Justice lift her sword rather to 
terrify than revenge." 

24. find or make men guilty, * make men vicious, if they were not 
so before. ' The prisons made men guilty by forcing the innocent or 
less guilty to associate with and be contaminated by the moet 
abandoned criminals. See note on p. 98, L 9. 

26. if returned alive. Many prisoners died of what was called 
gaol fever, a disease due to the neglect of all sanitary precautions in 
gaols. 

27. places of penitence, 'penitentiaries.' Goldsmith's wish was 
realized four years after his death by an Act for the establishment 
of penitentiary houses, dated 1778. " The object in view was thus 
stated. It was hoped by sobriety, cleanliness, and medical assistance, 
by a regular series of labour, by solitary confinement during the 
intervals of work, and by due religious instruction, to preserve and 
amend the health of the unhappy offenders, to inure them to habits 
of industry, to guard them from pernicious company, to accustom 
them to serious reflexion, and to teach them both the principles and 
practice of every Christian and moral duty. The exxierienoe of a 
century has added nothing to these, the true principles of penal 
discipline" {Encydopcedia Britannica, xrx., p. 748). 

30. the Increasing punishments ought to be 'the Increasing of 
punishments.' Seep. 6, 1. 9. 
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P. 106, 1. 33. offences of a Blight nature. See p. 51, 1. 3. Mr. E. 
Mackenzie, in his Nineteenth Century, writing of the previous century, 
remarks: "If a man injured Westminster Bridge he was hanged. 
If he cut down young trees ; if he shot at rabbits ; if he stole property 
valued at five shillings ; if he stole anything at all from a bleachneld ; 
if he wrote a threatening letter to exact money ; if he returned pre- 
maturely from transportation, — for any of these offences he was 
inunediately hanged. Even at a later date than this Romilly 
remarked that the laws of England were written in blood. 

36. all nature rises In arms, ' all man's natural instincts are roused 
to indignation.' 

38. Natural law is a code of rules which would be binding on men 
in a state of nature, that is, before the establishment of political 
government. Rousseau and many other writers of this time made 
imaginary sketches of the condition of Man in the primitive state 
and of the laws they would be bound to obey. Of course they did not 
all agree. Laws that seemed natural laws to some were rejected by 
others. From this passage we see that in Goldsmith's opinion 
natural law allows a man to defend himself, but not to possess 
property. Such an argument would never convince an opponent 
who thought that the right of holding property was part of the Law 
of Nature. 

by that, ' according to natural law.' 

40. a compact. Man is supposed to have emerged from the state 
of nature by a compact, usually called the Social Contract, by which 
individuals mutually sacrificed their original liberty and agreed to 
obey certain laws and rulers. It was supposed, however, that there 
were certain limits to the sacrifices allowed in such a contract, and 
here Goldsmith assumes that no man has any right to sacrifice his 
life by a contract. If he does so, the contract must be considered 
invalid or a false compact. 

43. take it away, by committing suicide. 
it is not his own, but God's. 

44. inadequate (Lat. in, not ; adcequatus, made equal to), here 
means * disproportionate.' The word generally means * insufficient 
for a certain purpose.' Here it expresses the disproportion between 
the penalty and the advantage secured to society by the penalty. 

45. equity, is opposed to the letter of the law, and means the 
general principles of justice supposed to underlie the law. A court 
of equity is a court administering such justice and correcting the 
harshness of the ordinary law, as was done by the Court of Chancery 
in England. ^ 

P. 106, 1. 3. false, 'invalid.' 

5. myriads (from a Greek word meaning ' ten thousand '), 
immense numbers.' 
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P. 106, 1. 7. untutored, 'unsophisticated,' 'not perverted by civi- 
lization.' 

Savages. The political philosophers of the time sometimes 
supported their descriptions of the stiette of nature by references to 
the manners and customs of savages. Often, however, as in the 
passage before us, imaginary facts of savage life were invented to 
support their imaginary descriptions of the state of nature. Real 
savages are seldom ** very tender of the lives of each other." 

11. few executions. The Saxon codes of law allowed pecuniary 
compensation for almost all offences, including homicide. They, 
however, punished housebreaking and open theft with death. 

13. have the print of nature, etc. , ' that still retain distinct traces 
of the state of nature from which they have lately emerged.' 

14. held capital, ' regarded as punishable by death.* 

16. in the hands of the rich, ' under the control of the rich,' 'made 
and administered by the rich.' Compare again 

" Laws grind the poor and rich men rule the law." 

20. paled up, ' shut up in a palisade/ ' protected.' 

21. new edicts. " It is said that before the Revolution the number 
of capital offences did not exceed sixty, but in George II. 's reicn 
alone sixty-three new ones were added " (Curtis's History of England), 
Compare p. 105, L 33. 

hung round with gibbets, etc., 'protected by laws enacting 
capital punishment to deter those who might be inclined to rob.' 

25. more convicts in a year, etc. 

28. the same punishment afDzed to dlBsimilar de g ree i of guilt. 
For instance, as pickpockets, who stole five shillings, and murderers 
were hanged alike, the law taught the people to think murder a 
small offence not much worse than a petty theft. 

31. the multitude of laws produce new vices. The numerous laws 
produce this effect not by their number, but because the numerous 
new laws that Goldsmith was thinking of pimished small offences 
with death, and thus impaired the moral sense of the people. 

35. convulsion, 'a political convulsion,' 'a revolution.' 

37. converting correction into vengeance. The object of legal 
punishment, Croldsmith rightly thinks, ought to be the amendment 
of the offender rather than vengeance or the satisfaction of the angry 
feelings of those who have suffered from the crime. Compare the 
passage quoted on p. 105, 1. 33. 

38. restrictlYe arts of government, a policy aiming at the restric- 
tion or limiting of the amount of crime. 

41. refiner. The refiner purifies metal by freeing it from the 
impure scum called dross. The Vicar means that the poor people 
then persecuted bv opnressive laws were more like gooa metal that 
could be purified than oross. 
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P. 106, 1. 42. stuck up for long tortures, 'condemned to a long 
period of misery in prison.' Perhaps the Vicar uses these words to 
suggest a comparison between English prisoners and captives in 
America fastened in a prominent position (stuck up) to be subjected 
to long and painful tortures at the hands of their captors. The Red 
Indians usually tied their captured enemies to a sta!ke and tortured 
them for a long time without killing them outright. 

luxury, * the luxurious rich.' Abstract for concrete. 

43. to sinew the state, * strengthen the state ' by enlisting in its 
service the energy now directed to bad ends. Scott ascribes this 
wise policy to Pitt : 

** Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strain'd at subjection's bursting rein. 
O'er their wild mood full conquest gain'd. 
The pride, he would not crush, restrain'd, 
Show'd their fierce zeal a worthier cause. 
And brought the freeman's arm to aid the freeman's laws. " 

45. 80 base as tliat, etc., a confusion of two constructions, 'so base 
as not to be amended by perseverance,' and 'so base that per- 
severance cannot amend them.' 

P. 107, 1. 1. a man may see his last crime, etc., a criminal may be 
prevented from committing more crimes by other means than capital 
punishment. 

2. very little blood, etc. Life and property may be made secure 
with very few executions. This is shown to be possible by the state 
of affairs at the present day in England. Capital punishment is now 
very rare, and yet security is much greater than it was in Gold- 
smith's time. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

P. 107, 1. 7. more than a fortnight. Adding this period of more 
than a fortnight to the five days during which the Vicar waited 
for an answer from Sir William Thornhill, we may conclude that 
the Vicar was in prison for about three weeks. 

9. Haying communicated agrees with the nominative absolute ' I ' 
understood. We have had several instances of this loose construc- 
tion before. See p. 12, 1. 24. 

14. moulded every feature to alarm me, ' produced a change in 
her whole face which caused me great apprehension.' 

15. tense, 'drawn tight.' Her face had lost the roundness of 
youth and health. 

25. here, 'in this world.* 

27. a proper submission, ' such a submission as would be proper,' 
that is, prudent under the circumstances. 
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P. 107, 1. 35. have my consent. It will be remembered that in 
p. 95, L 8, Mr. Thornhill had the audacity to propose that the Prim- 
rose family should be present at his marriage. 

37. who was l^, ' who was present.' 

41. she ought to be 'her,' governed by the preposition 'of.' As 
it stands, * she * is a nominative absolute. 

P. io8, L 8. a debtor of his, one of his debtors. See note on p. 22, L 5. 

10. firom hence. In this combination 'from' is redundant, as 
motion is sufficiently expressed by the suffix '-ce ' (= the genitival 
suffix '-es'). 

1 1. something whispers me, 'addresses me in a low voice,' 'secretly 
intimates to me. "* The mysterious feelins in the Vicar's mind was 
like a presentiment except that it referred to the present. We shall 
find presently that the feeling was not a delusion, as Olivia was 
really Thornhill's wife. 

12. it would be giving, ' to do so would be to give.' 

15. to attempt putting, * if I attempted to put.' 

17. wish him married. The Vicar does not seem to think of the 
misery and degradation that would be the lot of a woman married 
to such a villain. In tlus respect he shows a bluntness of moral 
perception surprising in such a good man, but characteristic of the 
age in which he lived. Richardson's novels illustrate the fact that, 
if a woman made a good marriage from a worldlv point of view, she 
was supposed to have done well, even if her husband was a libertine. 
Compare the extreme joy of the Vicar and his family in Chapter 
XXXI., when it is discovered that Olivia's marriage was valid. 

19. instrument, ' formal document. * 

23. my daughter's life, etc., her health was so much impaired 
that her life was not likely to detain me long in prison. 

29. my life for it, elliptical for, ' I would hazard my life on the 
truth of my statement ' Jenkinson would be ready to forfeit hia 
life, if an answer did not come in three days. 

31. wanted paper, *had no paper.' 

P. 109, 1. 8. its prison, either the body in which the tool is 
imprisoned, or the gaol in which the Vicar's soul and body were 
confined. 

11. comfort, retained object, after the passive *I was debarred.' 

17. too old to weep. A very natural remark. Children so seldom 
see eroM'n-up people in tears, that they think only children weep. 
(roldsmith was very fond of children and had observed their ways 
with lovine interest. One of the most pleasing reminiscenoes of our 
author is the story of how he performed delightful conjuring tricks 
for the benefit of a naughty t>oy, who had got into disgrace by 
slapping him on the face. The story is related by the naughty b(^ 
himself, George Colman the younger. 
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P. 109, L 25. now is here used as a conjunction, being equivalent 
to 'now that.' As Olivia was dead, Mr. Thornhiirs marriage could 
now do her no harm. 

was no more, 'no longer existed,* 'was dead.' 

37. the eternal trilranal. Compare p. 97, 1. 34. 

40. sick almost to fainting, ' so sick that I am almost fainting.' 

very sick. The plain matter-of-fact adverb * very ' is forcible 
here, as it gives the reality of simple truth to the Vicar's account of 
himself. 

41. thatf his wringing my heart. 

P. no, 1. 9. whicli when. This combination of relative pronoun 
and relative adverb in one clause is miusual and more in accordance 
with Latin than with English idiom. 

14. to his attorney. That is to say, he refused to have any more 
personal communications with the Primrose family. 

22. an helpless. See note on p. 2, 1. 31. 

30. What though, ' what does it matter though.' 

38. sore, ' surely.' See note on p. 22, 1. 6. 

P. Ill, L 4. made up; 'completed.' 

nor is it in the power. He is now completely miserable, so that 
no new misfortune can add to his misery. Compare p. 71, 1. 17. 

6. The child that was next my heart. Elsewhere (p. 29, 1. 6, and 

&31, 1. 33) we have seen reason to believe that Olivia was the Vicar's 
vourite daughter. It is however quite natural that sympathy 
and indignation should make him at such a moment as this speak as 
if he thought Sophia the dearest of his children. 

8. the wisdom. Her name, which is the Greek for 'wisdom,' 
indicates that she was the wise one of the family. 

support. Here the Vicar addresses God. 

9. Not to leave me one. ' To leave ' is an absolute infinitive. The 
Vicar naturally expresses his emotion in short broken sentences, ex- 
pressing thoughts that are not logically connected. As Herbert 
Spencer remarks, " Extreme brevity is a characteristic of passionate 
language. The sentences are generally incomplete ; the particles are 
omitted ; and frequently important words are left to be gathered 
from the context.' 

21. I have a letter. The letter was not addressed to Moses, and 
it appears strange first that he should have opened it, and secondly 
that, as he had opened it, his mother did not know its contents. 
All this requires explanation. 

27. lieutenancy. In military rank a lieutenant was immediately 
above an ensign. There is no mention of this promise of a lieuten- 
ancy in the letter that follows. We cannot suppose that there were 
two letters, one addressed to Moses and one to the Vicar, as Moses 
says, " You shall see t?ie letter," that is, the letter already spoken of. 
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P. Ill, 1. 41. upon Ms mother's Uessing, * if he wished his mother 
to give him her blessing.' 

heart, 'courage.' 

43. has miscarried, 'has not reached its destination.* 

44. at rest, * free from further anxiety.* 
Woman. Compare p. 42, 1. 44. 

P. 112, 1. 1. gulf, * abyss of sin and misery.* 

5. away, * from this world.* This is one of the many euphemisms 
to express the fact of death. 

10. robbed from me, * torn away from me by violence.' This is an 
unusual use of the verb * rob,' which generally governs an object of 
the person who is plundered. 

20. whatever your happiness. Notice the contrast between this 
imaginary picture of happiness and the miserable reality. A similar 
contrast will be found in p. 59, 11. 29-33. Such contrasts between 
thoughts and facts are employed with great effect by Shakespeare 
and other tragedians. Thus in Othello Desdemona, who is soon to 
perish by her husband's excessive jealousy, exclaims : 

" Jealous ? methinks the sun, where he was bom. 
Drew all such humour from him." 

23. is countermanded, 'has received an order opposed to the 
previous order. ' The regiment had been ordered abroad (Chapter 
XXI.), but it was now ordered to remain in England. 

28. you know whom, * the person whose name it is not necessary 
for me to mention,* namely. Miss Wilmot. 

31. sir. The introduction of the respectful *sir ' softens the force 
of the reproach. 

34. arrant little baggages. * Baggage ' was applied as a term of 
abuse to worthless women, and is here used playfully, as terms of 
abuse often are, to express familiarity and anection. 'Arrant* is 
another form of * errant,' and by derivation means * wandering.' As 
the worst kind of thieves were called * arrant,' that is, 'wandering 
thieves,* 'arrant* came to mean 'downright,' 'notorious,* 'unmiti- 
gated,* which is the sense of the word here. 

44. which, namely, the mother and the babes. 

P. 113, 1. 3. like that of a tumult. As a tumult or uproar is a 
kind of noise, * like a tumult * would be enough. Notice how our 
curiosity is excited and intensified by degrees. The reader, like the 
Vicar, is kept in suspense for some time, and so is more able to 
sjonpathize with the agony of the Vicar, when both of them, as it 
were simultaneously, discover that the prisoner is George Primrose. 

4. died away, 'ceased.* 

10. and do I behold? ' And * used at the beginning of the sentence 
may be regarded as connecting the remark made with some unex- 
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pressed thought that was in the mind immediately before. We thus 
nnd ' and ' the first word of some lyrical poems, as in Byron's Elegy 
on Thyrza: 

"And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth, 

where, as in the passage before us, the * and ' expresses surprise at 
some fact that can hardly be realized. 

P. 113, 1. 10. do I l)ehold thee thus? and the two succeeding 
questions are rhetorical questions. They merely express surprise, 
and are not intended to be answered. 

11. is this the manner you return? *Is this the manner that you 
return ? * * Is this how you return ?' Here the relative is understood 
in the adverbial objective case, equivalent to an adverb of manner. 
For this objective case, compare " Have you a robber that will com- 
mit the oldest sins the newest kind of ways?" (Shakespeare). 
* Manner ' and * way ' are often so used in the objective case. See 
p. 8, L 10 ; p. 9, 1. 12. 

12. Oil that, ' oh, how I wish that !' 

22. the death of the youthful is happy, because by dying young 
they escape many miseries. Compare the common saying, * Those 
whom the gods love die young. ' 

24. untimely, adv. * prematurely.' 

28. Hold, sir. Compare the similar scene on p. 6o. 

30. arrogate the Justice of Heaven, * audaciously take upon you 
God's function of judging men.' Compare Matthew, vii. 1. 

36. no offence of thine. See note on p. 22, 1. 5. 

38. to make his ancestors, etc. The Vicar was proud of his 
ancestry. Compare p. 8, 1. 11 ; p. 59, 1. 29 ; p. 82, 1. 43. 

43. not in person. As we have seen before (p. 75, 1. 3), Thomhill 
was too cowardly to fight a duel. 

P. 114, 1. 3. the statute does not mean any particular law, as there 
are no special statutes against duelling in the English law. In 
England the duellist who kills his adversary is a murderer in the 
eyes of the law. George Primrose means that by sending a challenge 
he had taken the first step in breaking the law of England. As the 
sender of a challenge he was guilty of incitement to murder. 

5. find them in your example, ' receive lessons of fortitude from 
your example. ' In effect the Vicar is asked to practise what he 
formerly preached. "Example," as the proverb says, "is better 
than precept." 

6. sliall, in the second person, to express the speaker's determine 
atioQ. 
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P. 114, 1. 10. I will point out the way. In like manner the good 
clergyman in the Deserted Village : 

" Allured to brighter worlds and led the way," 

11. our flighty ' our winged ascent to heayen.' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

P. 114, 1. 30. still more to snifer. The Vicar here gives it as his 
opinion that there is more suffering than happiness in tlie world. 
Butler expresses the same pessimistic view 01 human life in the 
beginning of his sixth sermon. ** Suppose," he says, **we are capable 
of happiness and of misery in degrees equally intense and extreme, 
yet we are capable of the latter for a much longer time beyond all 
comparison." Similarly Schopenhauer writes: "The pleasure in 
this world, it has been said, outweighs the pain ; or, at any I'ate, 
there is an even balance between the two. It the reader wishes to 
see shortly whether this statement is true, let him compare the 
respective feelings of two animals, one of which is eating the other. " 

33. we daily see thousands. The Vicar surely cannot mean that 
thousands of people were to be seen committing suicide every day. 
In the whole course of the story not a single instance of suicide is 
recorded. It is impossible to attach any definite meaning to the 
sentence, which must be regarded as merely an exaggerated state> 
ment of the fact that many persons commit suicide. 

they have nothing left to hope, ' they are in a state of utter 
despair.* 

37. the formation of universal felicity, 'the production of universal 
happiness,' which will be accomplished not in this, but in the next 
world. The Vicar here touches upon the great problem of the 
existence of evil, the question why an omnipotent and benevolent 
God allows the existence of pain. As the Vicar looks forward to 
universal felicity, he seems to anticipate the eventual extinction of 
pain and evil, which is however mcompatible with the common 
Christian doctrine of eternal punishment m HelL Perhaps he uses 
'universal felicity' loosely m the sense of "unceasing (eternal) 
felicity " for the good. See p. 1 15, L 36. 

39. the great system, ' the imiverse.' 

P. 115, 1. 1. might be useless if known, 'the knowledge of the 
answers to the questions would perhaps be useless.' 

7. amusing, in its older meaning, 'interesting.' The word now 
generally expresses what excites an inclination to laugh. 

10. here, ' in this world.' 

11. destroy each other, 'are inconsistent.' The shortness of life 
cannot be regarded as a consolation if life has many comforts to offur. 
Nor yet can the length of life, which according to the first view 
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would be desirable, afford ua consolation, because, according fco the 
second view, life is full of miseries. It should however be noticed 
that, although these two views are obviously inconsistent, one of 
them may be true. We may accept either of the philosophical con- 
solations offered, but not both. 

P. 115, L 14 fitting up, * furnishing,' * preparing.' 

15. another abode, * heaven.' 

16. lie lias been inalriTig himself a heaven of happiness here , * he has 
been here (in this world) securing for himself by his good life heavenly 
happiness.' At the moment of death his mind made perfect by his 
virtuous life is a heaven of happiness to him. 

18. shrlnlTB firom his body, * tremblingly leaves his body.' The 
terrors of conscience at the moment of death are so great, that he is 
punished severely by himself for his wickedness even before God 
pronounces his doom at the Day of Judgment. As the agony of 
remorse is inflicted on a man by his own mind, and is the necessary 
result of the wicked acts he has chosen to commit, the conscience- 
stricken man is naturally regarded as punishing himself. 

20. in every drcomstance of life, * whether we are happy or 
miserable.' 

29. the heavy laden, a scriptural expression meaning * oppressed by 
many troubles and griefs. ' See McUtheWy xi. 28. * Laden ' is the 
old strong form of the participle. 

31. professes himself the wretch's friend. See Luke^ iv. 18; 
AfcUtheWf ix. LS, xi. 19. Christ's loving-kindness for the miserable 
is manifested all through the Gospels. 

35. it is not in the power. The remark seems to limit the 
omnipotence of God. Practically, however, it is generally admitted 
that what is inconceivable cannot even be effected by divine power. 
For instance, as a Greek poet says, even God cannot make undone 
what has been done. "Not even to God," writes Pliny, **are all 
things possible ; for he could not compass his own death, if he willed 
to die.'*^ 

39. it diminishes their pain here, by holding out hope of eventually 
obtaining everlasting release from pain. 

43. smoothes the passage there, * makes the journey to the other 
life easier,' * diminishes the terrors of death.* * There ' is an adverb 
qualifying 'passage,' as if it were an adjective. 

44. The man of sorrows, ' the unhappy man.' This is a Biblical 
expression applied to Christ in Isaiahy liii. 3. 

45. without possessions to regret, and but few ties. This is the 
reading of the edition of 1773. Accepting this reading we must 
regard * ties ' as governed by * with,' which is suggested by * without.' 
It is a peculiar instance of zeugma, in which we have to understand 
from a word its opposite. The first edition reads, *'The man of 
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sorrows lays himself quietly down, he has no possessions to regret 
and but few ties." 

P. 116, L 2. separation, of mind and body. 

4. every new breach, etc., by a beneficent provision of nature at 
the hour of death the pain that is killing us produces unconsciousness 
when it reaches a certain degree of intensity. This is true of pain 
generally. By the metaphorical word * breach ' the constitution is 
compared to a besieged city. This is a favourite comparison of 
Goldsmith's. See p. 67, 1. 40, and p. 73, 1. 8. 

8. which arises firom contrasted ei^oyment. Happiness is greater 
when it succeeds misery. As Dry den sings, "Sweet is pleasure after 
pain." The converse of this is expressed by Tennyson in the line : 

** A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things." 

12. it was mentioned. In the parable referred to (see Luke, xvi.) 
Abraham says to the rich man, who is in Hell, ** Son, remember that 
thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good thines and Lazarus in like 
manner evil things : but now here he is comforted and thou art in 
anguish." Lazarus is the name of the poor man in the parable. It 
will be seen from the quotation that, althoush the parable contrasts 
the poor man's happiness in heaven with his misery on earth, this 
contrast is not distinctly asserted to be a source of happiness. 

20. equal hopes. This hardly agrees with Matthew, xix. 24, '* It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kmgdom of God. 

25. must here is used in its logical sense to introduce a conclusion 
derived from premisses. 

it must make up hy duration. The happiness enjoyed by the 
rich on earth may be more intense than the happiness derived by the 
poor in heaven from the contrast between their actual happiness and 
their past misery ; but the former is temporary, while the latter is 
eternal. Suppose for instance that the yearly amount of happiness 
due to this contrast be represented by x and the more intense 
happiness enjoyed every year by the rich on earth be 6a;, it is 
evident that x multiplied by infinity is greater than &x multiplied 
by some limited number expressing the limited number of years a 
man can live. In this calculation the Vicar leaves out of account or 
regards as equal the happiness enjoyed by rich and poor in heaven 
from the presence of God and other sources of happiness common 
to both. 

what is a cognate object governed by ** exceeded." 

34. they, * the poor.' 

36. No vain efforts. This is scarcely consistent with the aentimenta 
expressed on p. 96, 1. 13, and elsewhere. 

refined, * subtle,' 'ingenious. ' Perhaps Goldsmith is thinking 
of Adam Smith who, in his ingenious Theory of the Moral SentimetUM^ 
published in 1759, remarks that *' in ease of body and peace of nund 
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all the different ranks of life are nearly upon a level, and the beggar, 
who suns himself by the highway, possesses that security which 
kings are fighting for." Goldsmith's scheme of the equal distribu- 
tion of happiness takes heaven into account. 

P. 116, 1. 37. elastic sweetness, 'sweetness due to elasticity.' Air in 
its natural state is very elastic, but becomes less so when loaded with 
moisture. Shakespeare also expresses the connection between the 
freshness of the air and its elasticity, when he makes Duncan say, 

** This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses." — Macbeth^ i. vi. 

39. couch of softness, * soft couch.' * Of softness ' is a genitive of 
quality. 

40. the effort, etc. Compare p. 98, 1. 27. 

45. 1)6. The subjunctive is used because the Vicar does not think 
this a probable supposition. 

P. 117, 1. 1. of all men the most miserable. Compare, for the 
language and the thought, 1 Corinthians^ xv. 19. 

3. this light, etc. This is evidently a reminiscence of Milton's 
Hell, from the flames of which there was 

" No light : but rather darkness visible 
Served or / to discover sights of woe." 

5. those groans — . The dash after groans indicates that the 
sentence is broken off unfinished. Owing to a change of construc- 
tion the adverbial clauses are left without a principal clause. 

7. unoonflned as air, *free as air.' 'Unconfined' agrees with 
some indefinite pronoun understood. Air under ordinary circum- 
stances is free, although, of course, it is quite possible to shut it up 
in a box or bottle. 

8. carol over, sing joyfully from beginning to end. 'Over' is 
here an adverb. 

12. his sharpest arrow, ' the greatest pan^ inflicted upon me by 
approaching death is a comfort and consolation to me.' Goldsmith 
means that such pains are desirable, as they shorten one's life and 
bring one nearer death and the happiness of heaven. For the 
extravagant idea of arrows as a support compare the story of the 
fall of Bhishma in the Mahahharata. That hero, when he fell, lay 
resting on the innumerable arrows in his body, and Arjuna made 
him a pillow of three arrows ! 

16. yearn for them. From the contrast intended we should 
expect the verb expressing the desire of the poor for heaven to be 
much stronger than the verb expressing the desire of the rich. But 
•yearn for* is not much stronger than * groan for.' 

19. what has for antecedent the idea of the following sentence- 
namely, the exclusion from temptations. 
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P. 117, 1. 22. shortly too, ' they will also be ours very soon.' This 
idea of the rapid acquisition of the joys of heaven is the antecedent 
of the preceding * what.' 

24. as we grow older, etc. Compare Campbell's lines : 

" The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life's succeeding stages.' 

25. oar intimacy with Time. Time is here personified. The 
meaning is that, when men have lived a long time, they are less 
conscious of the duration of time, i.e, time seems to pass more 
quickly. 

30. like his horizon. The same comparison is used in The 

Traveller to illustrate fleeting good, 

** That like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I foUow flies." 

32. luxuriant, * flourishing in pride and prosperity.' 

35. such as deserved our friendship, 'if any of our friends are 
absent from heaven, that shows that they were bad men and there- 
fore unworthy of our friendship.' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

P. 1 1 8, 1. 2. he must be obliged to remove. The necessity laid 
upon him is dt)ubly expressed. 'He must remove' or 'he was 
obliged to remove ' would express the whole meaning. 

5. and be mlndftd, 'and (bade him) be mindfuL' 'Bade' first 
governs the noun * farewell ' (by derivation an infinitive), and then 
the infinitive ' be mindful.' 

the gnreat duty that was before him was the duty of meeting 
his death like a Christian. 

7. laid me. See note on p 62, 1. 33. 

9. was news. ' News,' by derivation a plural word meaning 'new 
things,' is treated as a singular noun. Thus we have below, 'this 
news.* 

18. dearest, 'very dear.' 

20. her . . . her, here stands for two different persons. 

28. what you last saw us, 'what (that which) we were when you 
last saw us.' 

40. or. We should expect 'and,' as the Vicar no doubt would 
like both pieces of information. 

P. 119, 1. 6. the canvas, the canvas screen covering the window. 
Such canvas screens having been superseded by panes of glaw, 
'canvas' is used no longer as a common term in this sense. In 
Goldsmith's time the word could be used in the pluraL Murray 
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quotes from Miss Fielding (1785), "A chariot having canvases to 
Mt down." For nouns of material used as common terms, compare 
p. 31, 1. 15. 

P. 119, 1. 12, iM)8tilion, a man mounted on one of the carriage 
horses to drive the carriage. 

14. in less tlian a minute. We must make allowance for the 
iMulness of the roads at this time, when we estimate the possibility 
of a man on foot overtaking a carriage driven at full speed. 

17. Of themselyes, ' voluntarily,' ' without being pulled up.' 

19. at his peril, * if he valued his life.' 

29. Mr. Biir6hell*8 compassion, who. See note on p. 61, 1. 24. 

35. if you think her a recompense, *if you think the possession of 
her would repay you for your trouble.' 

38. 3rou have her heart, ' you have won her love.' 

41. a treasure in her mind, * when I say that she is a treasure, I 
mean that her mind is a valuable possession.' 

P. 120, 1. 2. thousands, and thousands, * thousands of pounds, and 
thousands of suitors.' 

9. upon such short notice, ' with so short a time for preparation. ' 

11. stretch a little, * indulge in a small degree of extravagance.' 

27. unusual submission. His submissiveness, which surprised the 
Vioar, was due to his deference to Sir William Thornhill. 

31. xeTpHyiDg agrees with the nominative absolute * I ' understood. 

41. continued fixed, * stood rooted to the ground.' 

45. his native dignity, 'the stately manner that naturally be- 
longed to him.' 

P. 121, L 3. a certain philosopher. " I have more than once had 
occasion to mention a noble saying of Seneca the philosopher, that a 
virtuous man struggling with misfortunes and rising above them is 
an object on which the gods themselves may look down with delight" 
{Speetatar, No. 375). 

6. a superior air, a dignified manner expressing his higher social 
position. 

13. fellow, a term of contempt generally applied to inferiors. 

16. you once had my reproof. See p. 75, 1. 29. 

for which the law is now preparing its Justest punishments, 
•for which you are now about to be most justly punished by the law.' 

21. Is it any diminution 7 The question is virtually a simile. The 
aker's meaning is that, just as a gambler is rightly condemned as 
• mwindXer, although he may plead that he has risked a stake, so a 
duellist may rightly be condemned as a murderer, although he risks 
Ids own life in the duel. This is the opinion of the English law, 
vfaich regards as a murderer the duellist who kills his opponent. 
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P. 121, 1. 23. whoever yoa are. Clauses beginning with 'whoever,' 
etc., indicate that some question, in this case the question of the 
identity of the so-called Mr. Burchell, is left unsettled. 

27. the letter. We are not told how the letter secretly written 
by Mrs. Primrose to her son came into the Vicar's hands. 

34. man, indirect object retained after the passive ' done.' 

P. 122, 1. 4. interest, influence.' 

5. senates listened with applanse. This is evidently a reminiscence 
of Gray's Elegy (published in 1751), in which we are told how their 
lot forbade the simple villagers 

*' The applause of listening senates to command." 

whom party heard with conviction, 'whose arguments convinced 
even factious partizans.' 

6. hut l03ral. The so-called patriots of this time were suspeoted of 
disloyalty. See note on p. 68, 1. 7. 

15. Jokes, especially the one about the shooting of his horns. See 
p. 49, 1. 27. 

18. if mine, 'to decide whether mine.* ' If mine were not' is an 
indirect question. If 'mine* agrees with the singular ' joke' under- 
stood, ' were ' is subjunctive. If ' were ' is indicative, * mine ' agrees 
with the plural 'jokes* understood. The subjunctive mood is seldom 
now used to express an indirect question. 

28. wore his own red hair, as opposed to a wig. Such a Question 
implies the prevalence of the fashion of wearing wigs in GoloflmuUi's 
time, which is also illustrated by the extant portraits of onr author 
and his contemporaries. 

33. which is what. The fact expressed by the previous sentence, 
' he outran me,' is the antecedent of * which.* ' What' is the object 
of the infinitive * have done. * 

34. Please your honour, elliptical for ' if it please your honour,' a 
respectful introduction to a remark made by an inferior. 

36. Plnwire of Newcastle, probably the name of a runner famons in 
Goldsmith's time. 

39. in an hour at farthest, 'in not more than an hour,' 'in an hour 
or sooner.' 

41. if he knew him. The question expressed directly wonld be 
' Do you know me ? * 

P. 123, 1. 2. I am in the commission of the peace, 'I hold the office 
of Justice of the Peace. * 

secure you, 'take the responsibility upon myself,' 'relieve yon 
from responsibility in the matter. * 

14. veteran, 'old soldier.* It is difficult to give a rational ex- 
planation of the terms of endearment addressed to children. Some- 
times they are based upon fancied resemblance, and sometimea they 
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are chosen, as may here be the case, for their ludicrous inappro- 
priateness. 

P. 123, 1. 23. dressed, in a medical sense, by having some ointment 
applied and a bandage tied round it. 

25. before we had well dined, 'almost before we had quite 
finished our dinner.' 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

P. 123, 1. 31. which he seldom wanted, 'which he was seldom 
without.' This continual smile should be noted as a striking trait 
in Mr. Thomhill's personal appearance. Like lago he could "smile 
and smile and smile and be a villain. " 

33. No fawning. * Fawning ' is in the objective case governed by 

* I want,' or some such verb understood. 

38. His daughter ... he himself are nominatives used absolutely as 
exclamations. Or we may understand * Hdw is it that,' and supply 

* is ' before * seduced * and * thrown.' 

41. whom you feared to face as a man, 'whom you had not sufficient 
manly courage to meet in a duel. ' 

P. 124, 1. 2. object that, 'bring that against me.' Here 'object,' 
like the Latin objicio, governs as an object the accusation made. 
Usually it is an intransitive verb followed by the preposition 'to.' 

4. Your rebuke. We see in this speech of Sir William Thomhill's 
a conflict between his moral and reasonable disapproval of duelling 
and the contempt for a man who was afraid to nght a duel, which 
was the common sentiment of the gentlemen of the time. 

5. not quite as yonr father would have done, ' your father would 
have acted very dififerently. ' He had a delicate sense of honour and 
would not have refused a challenge. 

25. subordinate tyranny, 'the tyranny of servants.' 

26. equitable expresses the spirit as opposed to the letter of the 
law, see p. 105, 1. 45. We should therefore have expected Sir 
William to describe his nephew's conduct as just or legal rather 
than equitable. 

36. to let the law take its course, 'not to interfere so as to prevent 
him from undergoing the punishment he has legally incurred.' 

37. to prove it, to prove the fact that a challenge was given. 

40. lie shall suffer. ' He ' evidently stands for George Primrose, 
though the preceding ' he ' stood for Sir William Thornhill. 

P. 125, L 9. a candidate for Tyburn, 'a man who has by his conduct 
done all he could to qualify himself for being hanged.' In the last 
century criminals condemned to death in London were taken from 
Newgate jail by cart, and hung at Tyburn, near where the Marble 
Arch now stands. 

Q 
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P. 125, 1. 19. reported to l)e bo dangerouslj wounded. See p. 113, 
1. 44. 

23. he should carry off. Baxter was to carry off Sophia to a place 
where they would be in no danger of being interfered with. 

26. was to come in, ' it was arranged that he shonld come in.' 

27. he was to nin off. Baxter was to run off. The reference of 
the pronouns in this sentence has to be inferred from the context. 

31. the coat, part of the clothes given by Mr. Thomhill to Baxter 
to make him look like a gentleman. 

33. concluding, 'remarking in conclusion.' 

36. what a viper. This is an allusion to the fable of .^sop, in 
which a viper numbed by the cold is warmed by a man in his bosom 
and in return kills its benefactor. 

37. And here introduces a new subject for surprise. Mr. Thomhill 
had affected sreat love for public justice when ne refused to break 
the laws and fight a duel, and again when he expressed his deter- 
mination to *Het the law take its course," and "see pnblio justice 
done. " For the adjective agreeing with a nominative abeolate under- 
stood, compare Paradise Lost, ii. 609, '*and so near the brink." 

39. hold, * pause.' 

43. call them yours no longer. Sir William means that he will no 
longer allow Mr. Thomhill to have any servants. 

P. 126, 1. 2. his power, his former master's power. 

7. this to my face 7 elliptical for * Do you dare to say this in my 

presence ? * 

9. Master, used contemptuously. Similarly Nelson, when angry 
with his old friend Trowbridge, says, "Master Trowbridge is grown 
fat." 

10. I don't care if I tell you, * I am rather inclined to tell yon.' 

a piece of my mind, * something of what is in my mind*' TTiis 
phrase always expresses an opinion the reverse of flattering. 

11. Now, then, expresses impatience. 

15. So then, introduces the statement of a fact very difoent from 
what would naturally have been expected. 

a very fine witness, ironical. The witness was of course a very 
unfavourable one for Mr. Thomhill. 

17. to associate, an inter jectional infinitive expressing surprise 
and indignation. 

24. to my conftision, 'although the confession overwhehns me with 
shame.' 

27. his prosecution, the legal proceedings instituted by him agaimt 
the Vicar. 

29. trust to me for the consequences, 'I will be responsible for your 
action.' Compare, *' I undertake to secure you" (p. 123, L 2). It is 
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difficult to see how Sir William Thomhill could order the release of 
George Primrose, whose position in the eye of the law was much the 
same as before. He had issued a challenge and was therefore, as we 
have seen, according to the law of England, guilty of incitement to 
murder. The full revelation of Thomhill's villainy did not alter 
this fact, although the great provocation that led to the challenge 
might be regarded as an extenuating circumstance by the jury. 

P. 126, 1. 30. set the affair in a proper light, * explain the true cir- 
cumstances of the case.' 

43. lier aunt's, sc, house. For the use of a possessive case as an 
antecedent, compare p. 63, 1. 22. 

P. 127, L 10. Nor can I go on, etc. Goldsmith here anticipates the 
objections of his critics, who point out that the coincidences at the 
end of the Vicar of Wakefiela are very improbable. 

13. fortoitons concurrence, 'coincidence.' 

17. or numbers must want the usual supply, ' otherwise (4f these 
conditions are not fulfilled*) many are deprived of the supply 
of food that they expect. * 

20. gave new finishing to her beauty, 'gave a finishing touch 
to make her beauty perfect.' 

23. I take it a little unkindly, 'I am a little displeased.' 'Un- 
kindly ' is here an adverb meaning in an unfriendly manner.* ' It ' 
stands for the noun clause that follows. 

30. He find pleasure in doing gooa, * it is absurd to imagine that 
he would ever derive pleasure from doing benevolence.' For the 
parsing of 'find,' see note on p. 6, 1. 26. 

39. O g^oodnesB, an exclamation of surprise often used by ladies. 
It was originally an appeal to the goodness of God. 

41. Captain Primrose. He was only an ensign. See p. 82, 1. 20. 
It is, however, all over the world not uncommon in conversation to 
give people higher titles than they are really entitled to. This 
tendency explains the degradation of such titles as Mr. , Rao Sahib, 
Maharaja, Esquire, etc. 

42. his new-married lady. This lie helps to explain Miss Wilmot's 
consent to marry Mr. Thornhill. She thought Greorge Primrose had 
given her up and married another lady. 

P. 128, 1. 2. bachelor, 'an unmarried man.' 'Spinster' is the 
corresponding feminine term. 

14. the encumbrances of justice, ' the fetters in which he had been 
bound.' 

15. as the person, etc. From this it would appear that the jailor 
did not immediately accede to the request made by Sir William 
Thomhill in p. 126, 1. 29. 

17. valet-de-chambre. See p. 35, 1. 37. A valet-de-chambre's 
chief work is to assist in dressing his master, and this is what 
J^nkwon did for George Primrose. 

92 
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P. 128, 1. 19. his regimentals, ' the aniform of his regiment.' 

24. decorums, 'considerations of conventional propriety.' The 
word is seldom used in the pluraL 

26. discover, 'reveal.* 

30. Sure. See note on p. 22, L 5. 

P. 129, 1. 6. I thank her father^s assiduity, ' thanks to (' owing to ') 
the care with which her father has saved money.' 

7. The articles, 'the document containing the marriage settle- 
ment.* 

10. possessed of the one, * as I am in possession of the one,' namely, 
the fortune. ' Possessed ' agrees with the nominative absolute ' I * 
understood ; or this is a sense construction like ** begging," (p. 130, 
1. 33), the meaning being, ' possessed of the one I doirt care who gets 
the other.* 

20. by all that's happy, ' I swear by all that's happy.' The oath 
is appropriate as the speaker's mind is full of the happiness he 
anticipates. 

22. convince. It would convince her of his sincerity, because, as 
she had lost her fortune, he must be marrying her for love alone. 

23. BIr. Wilmot now entering, a nominative absolute. The more 
ordinary construction would be to omit 'he' and make 'Mr. Wilmot' 
the subject of the verb, as follows : " Mr. Wilmot now entering 
seemed, etc." We find the same redundancy on p. 18, L 18. "Our 
guest offering his assistance, he was accepted among the number." 

29. He could bear his being a rascal, etc., ' he could tolerate Mr. 
Thornhill's villainy, but it was exceedingly bitter to him that he 
should have sacrificed his daughter's fortune without gettinff any 
return.* Mr. Wilmot valued money more than his dau^ter's 
happiness. Before the match was broken, Miss Wilmot was engaged 
to a rascal, but the marriage articles settled upon her an equivalent 
to the fortune she brought her husband. This state of afl&iirs seemed 
tolerable to her father. Now that the match was broken off, she 
escaped a rascally husband, but lost her fortune. This new state of 
affairs was almost more than he could bear, although any right- 
minded person would regard it as preferable to the previous state 
of affairs. Wormwood, the name of a plant with a bitter taste, is 
often used to express something intensely disagreeable. 

39. my interest shall not be wanting, ' I will exert my inflnence 

in order that he may be promoted/ 

41. for once implies that Mr. Wilmot did not generally admit 
such happiness. 

45. your promise. Sir William*s promise of exerting his influence 
on behalf of George Primrose. 

P. 130, 1. 1. it should stand for the 'fortune left * in Mr. Wilmot's 
bands. Sir William's promise of interest could not, however, incpeafe 
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the fortune left (make it more) to Mr. Wilmoi, although it would 
increase the income of the young couple. The latter then must be 
the meaning intended, although it is rather loosely expressed. 

P. 130, 1. 2. settling. See p. 5, 1. 23. 

20. there axe two words to that bargain, * there is something else 
to be said on the other side with reference to that arrangement. ' 

22. stiver, a Dutch coin worth about a penny, hence any very 
small amount of money. 

Pray, elliptical for ' I pray you.* 

27. fellow-sporters, ^companions in frolics.* 

28. well as I love Mm, ' in spite of my affection for him.' The 
remark is of course ironical. 

33. begging, from being used in agreement with the pronoun of 
the first person in making a statement (as, ^ begging your pardon, I 
say,'), came to be also used to express the fact that the person 
speaking begs pardon, when, as here, * I ' is not the subject of the 
sentence, so that the participle is left with no noun or pronoun in 
the sentence to agree with. This is not the same construction as the 
participle in agreement with a nominative absolute pronoun under- 
stood (see p. 4, L 13). It is rather a sense construction, as 'begging' 
aerees with a pronoun understood that might have been the subject 
of the sentence had the meaning been differently expressed. 

40. there, 'in that matter,' that is, 'I defy him to prove that I 
am legally married.' 

41. frightened with squibs, * alarmed at trifles.' Squibs are small 
cylinders of paper filled with gunpowder, the explosion of which 
may make rather an alarming noise but does little damage. 

42. I am surprised, being equivalent to * I wonder,' is followed by 
a noon clause, consisting of an indirect question, used as an object. 

P. 131, 1. 13. Tbat she is. Here the pronoun *that' stands for 
the adjectival phrase * returned to be my comfort in age.' 

make much of her, * value her highly.' 

14. honest, * virtuous.' 

23. That there Squire, a Cockney pleonasm for 'that squire.' 
Compare p. 76, 1. 4. 

of renown, 'famous.' *0f renown' is a genitive of quality, 
and is here used ironically as an expression of contemptuous 
familiarity. It is an adjectival phrase often used in old ballads. 

24. between ourselves. See p. 37, 1. 40. 

28. what did I do, but went and got, should be ' What did I do but 
go and get.' Jenkinson's syntax is very irregular. 

29. as fast as, * so that they were bound together as tightly as.' 
* Fast ' is here an adjective, meaning * firmly fixed.' 
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P. 131, 1. 29. the dotb, here used by metonymy for the clerical 
profession. Compare the use of * the bar,* * the church.' The clergy 
are called the cloth because they are distinguished from other pro- 
fessions by the clothes they wear. 

33. come down, 'pay money.' The word *down' in this phrase 
suggests the idea of money paid down on the table. Jenkmscm's 
intention was to extort blackmail. 

37. And shook their chains. This quotation is taken from 

Congreve's Mourning Bride. 

P. 132, 1. 8. by 8ubmittin£r> ' by your submitting.' 

11. bring things to hear, * produce the result we wished.' 

15. two faces. Mr. Thomhiirs and Sophia's. 

27. extraordinary supplies, ' money in addition to the bare com- 
petence or sum sufficient for his subsistence.' 

30. aggravate his meanness, ' add to his meanness by hypocritic- 
ally professing gratitude that he did not feel.' 

32. be gone, 'go away,' generally contemptuous, like the Indianyoo. 

39. she was now made an honest woman of, a clumsy passive 
equivalent of * they had now made an honest (virtuous) woman of 
her.' 

41. that honour, ' the honour of kissing her.' 

45. reasons we could not comprehend. The reasons are, however, 

fiven in the previous chapter. There we are told that, when Sir 
William made himself known, Sophia, << perceiving the immense 
distance to which he was removed by fortune, was unable to conceal 
her tears." 

P. 133, 1. 10. Will you have him 7 This jest of Sir William's is in 
very bad taste. A true gentleman would have been more respectful 
to the lady whom he intended to marry, and would never have made 
such a ** hideous proposal" to her. 

27. for himself alone, not for his fortune. Sophia at the end of 
Chapter xiii. remarks, "I remember to have heard him say, he 
never knew a woman who could find merit in a man that seemed 
poor" (p. 43, 1. 15). 

33. cut of my face, colloquial for 'shape of my face.' *Cnt* 
properly expresses the shape of clothes, which depends on the way 
in which they are cut by the tailor. 

36. Lady Thomhlll, so called proleptically. Compare p. 135, L 2. 

37. the same round of ceremony, she now had to be ceremoniously 
kissed by every one in succession. 

done, 'undergone.' 

38. gentleman, 'valet,' 'personal attendant.' 

41. mansions of sorrow, ' sorrowful abodes.' See p. 24, L 4L 
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P. 133, 1. 44. half tbat sum. Mr. Wilmot had to a certain extent 
benefited by Sir William Thornhill's precept and example, but his 
avarice still prevented him from being very generous. 

CHAPTER XXXn. 

P. 134, 1. 15. tlie setUement, etc., the Vicar's settlement of £6000 
on Miss Wilmot. See p. 130, 1. 2. This may practically be re- 

garded as a settlement in George Primrose's fovour, as he would 
ave command of his wife's money. As however the settlement 
was a promise made to Mr. Wilmot, it is difficult to see how George 
Primrose could release his father from it. 

16. failed in town, * become insolvent in London.' 

29. the messenger, the man who had been sent to procure the 
marriage licenses. 

33. a very solemn ceremony, the marriage ceremony. 

35. mystical occasion, because marriage is regarded as a mystical 
sign or emblem of Christ's union with the Church. 

36. homilies. A homily is a sermon. The term is generally 
applied to sermons printed with the authority of the Church for 
general use. 

a thesis is a dissertation on a particular subject. 

41. dilemma, a term taken from logic and meaning in ordinary 
usage a difficult question to decide. 

P. 135, 1. 2. Lady Thomhill (that was to he), 'she who was about 
tobeLadyThornhill.' 

15. honest. See note on p. 34, 1. 10. 

Flamborough and his family. It is a pleasing trait in the 
Vicar's character that prosperity does not make him forget his 
humble friends. The reader has perhaps almost forgotten the 
existence of the Flamboroughs, and, now that he is reminded of 
them, is inclined to wonder that they did not come forward to help 
the Ptimrose family when the Vicar was in prison. 

22. hut. The use of * but,' instead of * than,' after * no sooner * is 
obsolete. 

24. and whom. * And ' before * whom ' is here quite correct as it 
connects two co-ordinate relative clauses. 

34. seldom sitting, etc. Notice the humorous way in which the 
Vicar mentions, as one of the advantages of his position, a fact that 
exhibits in a striking way Mr. Thornhill's humiliation. Compare 

" Narcissa's nature, tolerably mild, 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child." — Pope. 

41. relent, * pardon him and take him back to favour.' Their 
relative positions are now changed by a manifestation of poetic 
justice, and Thornhill's prospects now depend upon Olivia. 
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P. 135, 1. 41. I am not apt to digress thus. The Vicar is 
humorouslv ignorant of his tendency to indulge in digressions, of 
which we nave had many instances. 

42. our ceremonies, difficult questions of ceremony in this case 
taking the form of 'questions of precedence. 

44. matron. Wives are not honoured with the title of 'matron ' 
till they have been married some time. 

45. cut short, 'brought suddenly to an end.* 

P. 136, 1. 1. indiscriminately, * without being formally arranged in 
order of precedence.' 
2. lady, 'wife.* See p. 2, 1. 41. 

5. sitting at tlie head of the table. As the Vicar was bonnd to 
sit at the head of the table, Mrs. Primrose, his lady, according to 
this arrangement, had to sit by his side, instead of, as she had hoped, 
sitting at the other head, or what would usually be called the foot 
of the table. For Mrs. Primrose's practice of carving for everybody, 
see p. 5, 1. 36. 

9. more laughing. Compare p. 12, L 19. 

answered the end, 'made us happy.' 

18. once more by a cheerftil fireside. The story ends as it began, 
with a picture of perfect domestic happiness. 
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abandoned, 85, 22. 
Abensberg, Count, 3, 5. 
absolnte infinitive, i, 23 ; 3, 31 ; 

59,46; III, 9; 127, 30. 
abflolnte noun, 60, 2. 
abstract for concrete, 5, 21 ; a 2, 

25; 20, 9; 35, 29; 62, 32; 65, 

6; 67, 32; 97, 36. 
accompts, 37, 7. 
ace, 6, 2. 

Acis and Galatea, 23, 29. 
adamant, 86, 2. 
Adam Smith, 116, 39. 
address, 9, 18. 
adjectives used as nouns, 16, 4 ; 

60, 1; 65,29; 77,31; 99, 1. 
adventitious, 80, 30. 
.^Bsop's basket, 78, 9. 

viper, 125, 36. 
affair of honour, 75, 7. 
affected, 3, 44. 
after, 3, 14. 
after-growth, 18, 18. 
against, 9, 37. 
a-hunting, 5, 31. 
alarmed, 94, 35. 
all attention, 36, 34. 
allegory, 51, 21. 
all manner of, 35, 30. 
Amazon, 53, 13. 
amen, 104, 30. 
amphitheatre, 8, 21. 
amusement, 2, 7. 
amusing, 115, 7. 
an, 2, 31; 5, 21; 11, 19; no, 

22. 



anachronism, 53, 19. 

analogically, 20, 32. 

anaphora, 78, 20. 

anarchon, 46, 7. 

ancients, 16, 4. 

and, 113, 10. 

and which, 8, 8. 

and whom, 135, 24. 

anodyne necklace, 71, 31. 

anointed, the Lord's, 68, 5. 

anticipation of criticism, 127, 10. 

antiqua mater, 72, 11. 

antiques, 79, 10. 

antithesis, 3, 39. 

a-piece, 31, 23. 

aposiopesis, 16, 44; 46, 14; 60, 

27; 96,33; 117,6. 
apostrophe, 72, 24. 
apposition predicative, 3, 19. 
April 1st, 12, 13. 
archdeacon, 45, 2. 
Armstrong, Johnny, 13, 19. 
arrant, 112, 34. 
arrows a support, 117, 12. 
Ash Wednesday, 12, 13. 
Asser, 46, 10. 
assurance, 36, 45. 
astrology, 32, 3. 
ateleutaion, 46, 7. 
Axiditor, the, 65, 8. 
autobiographical references, 70, 

35 ; 73, 40. 
averse to, 5, 23. 



Babylon, wife market at, 59, 13. 
bachelor, 128, 2. 
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Bacon, ii, 45. 

bag and baggage, 84, 8. 

^gga-ges, 112, 34. 

ballad, 24, 3. 

ballad singer, 34, 37. 

band, 53, 11. 

bankruptcy, 6, 32. 

baptism, 3, 12. 

Barbara Allen, 13, 20. 

baronet, 86, 36. 

be, with verbs of motion and 

change of state, 6, 4; 9, 42; 

18, 28 ; 88, 3. 
beadle, 9, 8. 

beggars in rhjnne, 73, 25. 
be gone, 132, 32. 
benefit of clergy, 51, 3. 
Ben Jonson, 63, 37. 
Berosus, 46, 6. 
between ourselves, 37, 40. 
Beverland, Buck of, 17, 40. 
Bhishma, 117, 12. 
Biblical phraseology, 60, 23, 41 ; 

62, 33. 
blackbird, 23, 21. 
blackmail, 131, 33. 
blank, 16, 23. 
Blenkinsops, 58, 33. 
bless me, 17, 17. 
blind man's buff, 34, 19. 
blowsed, 33, 8. 
blue bed, 2,11. 
blue bells, 14, .39. 
bottom, at the, 74, 15. 
botts, 44, 25. 
bread, 55, 10. 
breeding, i, 4. 
bring to bear, 16, 16. 
broad stitch, 37, 7. 
broken, 9, 8. 
buff, 34, 19. 
bugles, 13, 29. 
bull, 26, 40. 
bum nuts, 34, 7. 
but, 23,24; 47»28; I35» 22. 
but only, 26, 16. 
but what, 8, 43. 
Bute, 65, 11. 



by the by, 20, 2. 

callous, 7, 15. 

caltrops, 95, 34. 

candidate for Tyburn, 125, 9. 

canopy, 47, 23. 

cant, 30, 6. 

canvas, 119, 6. 

capitalpunishment, 105, 23L 

carol, Cnristmas, 12, 12. 

Cartesian system, 67, 12. 

catgut, 13, 29. 

Catskin, 18, 1. 

centaury, 14, 39. 

chagrin, 40, 19. 

chaplain, 19, 40. 

chapman, 44, 19. 

character and countenance, 4^ 4 

chariot, 74, 27. 

Chaucer, 17, 41. 

cherub, 59, 35. 

chiasmus, 105, 5. 

chit, 29, 8. 

christening, 3, 19. 

chronology of the story, 17, 37 ; 

69, 19. 
cider press, 57, 21. 
clock of St. Dunstan's, 20^ 12. 
cloth, 131, 29. 

coal mines in Cornwall, 65, 15. 
cock a hat, 38, 38. 
cockles, 34, 23. 

Cockney English, 76, 4 ; 131, 23. 
cocks in the east, 18, 2. 
cognate object, 1 16, 25. 
co^oscento, 79, 15. 
coiner, 99, 24. 
collect debts, 7, 25. 
colloquialisms, 38, 10; 40, 23; 

47, 3; 63, 38; 131, 33; 133, 

33. 
colt, 33, 19. 
commerce, 66, 33. 
commission, 82, 20. 
companionship of books, 87, 24. 
concatenation of self-existiBvices, 

21, 1. 
confusion on confusion, 34, 37* 
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Congreve, 64, 10; 131, 37. 
connoisseur, 34, 12. 
conscience, 115, 19. 
constitution, 12, 2. 
contrast, 59, 25 ; 87, 40 ; 93, 23; 

112, 20; 116, 13. 
conv^eniences of life, 12, 6. 
coppers, 12, 33. 
coquette, 4, 5. 
Cornelia, 3, 5. 
corns, shooting of, 49, 27. 
cosmogony, 46, 3. 
Count Abensberg, 3, 5. 
countermand, 112, 23. 
country dance, 5, 42. 
coup de main, 30, 20. 
cousins, distant, 2, 15. 
coward to contempt, 73, 26. 
crack nuts, 12, 14. 
Creolian, 73, 7. 

criminal law, cruelty of, 6, 32. 
crisp, 52, 15. 
cross and change, 37, 7. 
cross bones, 32, 17. 
cross of money, 31, 23. 
cross with silver, 31, 23. 
cruelty of Barbara Allen, 13, 20. 
Crusoe, Robinson, 22, 36. 
Cupids, 53, 10. 
curate, 4, 24. 
cure, 7, 20. 
curse me, 30, 2. 
curtsey, 2, 42. 
custards, 2, 39. 
cut paper, 37, 10. 
cutting, 49, 17. 

damp, 16, 24. 

dead bargain, 40, 23. 

deal, 47, 2. 

deal box, 38, 41. 

Death and the Lady, 57, 22. 

decorums, 128, 24. 

declare for, 42, 9. 

declare off, 42, 15. 

dedication fee, 73, 11. 

deep mouthed, 88, 5. 

Defoe, 22, 36. 



delusions, 1 1, 45. 

demand, 30, 30. 

Descartes, 67, 12. 

desideratum, 78, 15. 

deuce, 77, 25. 

deuce ace, 6, 2. 

deuterogamy, 45, 27. 

dialogically, 20, 33. 

dignitary, 5, 16. 

dilemma, 18, 5. 

diocese, 4^ 21. 

discover, 23, 12 ; 27, 40. 

dishabille, 65, .3. 

divine right, 65, 27. 

do, I, 21. 

do for, 38, 11. 

doctrinal, 45, 45. 

Doncaster, 62, 13. 

double negative, 16, 21. 

double superlative, 36, 13. 

do up, 37, 9. 

down, 59, 1 ; 131, 33. 

dramatic irony, 38, 11. 

drawing room, 5, 39. 

draw upon, 7, 40. 

dreams, 32, 15. 

dressed, 123, 23. 

dresser, 40, 10. 

drive for the rent, 95, 6. 

dross, 45, 41. 

dry, 9, 17. 

Dryden, 63, 32 ; 72, 13. 

duelling, 114, 1. 

dumpling, 34, 11. 

Dunstans, St., clock, 20, 12. 

Dutch gardening, 69, 16. 

each other, 87, 19. 

Eastern tales, 73, 42. 

edify, 30, 28. 

education in Goldsmith's time, i, 

26. 
Edwin and Angelinaf 24, 4. 
elastic sweetness, 116, 37. 

elegy> 57, 37. 

ellipse, 33, 33 ; 43. 14 ; 103, 14 ; 
108,295 122,34; 123,33; 126,7. 
ensign, 82, 20. 
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entail, 66, 8. 

entre nous, 38, 7. 

episode, 90, 38. 

epithet, 23, 35. 

epitome, 76, 39. 

equipage, 81, 20. 

equitable, 124, 26. 

equity, 105, 45. 

esquire, 20, 19. 

euphemisms, 86, 22; 99, 21; 1 11, 

29. 
evil, existence of, 1 14, 28. 
evil that good may come, 86, 13. 
execution, 3, 38. 

fairing, 59, 3. 

fairly, 21, 42. 

Fair Penitent^ the, 69, 38. 

Fair Rosamond's bower, 18, 1. 

faith, 37, 39. 

Falkland, 83, 1. 

family likeness, 4, 12. 

famous, I, 24; 17, 33. 

Farquhar, 64, 10. 

fast, 131, 29. 

feeder, 19, 40. 

fellow, 121, 13. 

few, I, 25. 

Fielding, 22, 35. 

fig, 40, 25. 

finery, 13, 29. 

firstly of the first, 20, 35. 

first of April, 12, 13. 

flame, 26, 20. 

Flemish school, 50, 14. 

flesh and blood, same, 2, 21. 

Fletcher, 63, 37. 

flouncing, 14, 14. 

flourish upon catgut, 31, 15. 

fly in the face of, 97, 27. 

fold, 97, 34. 

fond, 15, 44. 

fondling, 7, 32. 

Fontarabia, 59, 14. 

for all the world, 33, 9. 

Ford, Mr., i. 

forfeits, 5, 42. 

forlorn, 24, 8. 



fortieth remove, 2, 16. 

fortitude, 60, 6. 

fortune hunting, 16, 42. 

fortune's wheel, 71, 18. 

freethinker, 22, 4. 

Friday, 22, 36. 

fright, 20, 9. 

frightened with squibB, 130, 41. 

friU, 37, 9. 

frippery, 14, 9. 

fudge, 36, 6. 

m>\ fever, 105, 26. 

Galatea, 23, 29. 

Garter, the, 35, 25. 

gauzes, 31, 14. 

Gay, 23, 25. 

gazetteer, 68, 22. 

genitive of quality, 131, 23 ; 133, 

41. 
genteel, 15, 18. 
gentility, 7, 39. 
gentleman, 133, 38. 
get over, 2, 43. 
gipsy, 31, 21. 
glass, 83, 42. 
go a begging, 36, 38. 
go down, 63, 38. 
godmother, 3, 19. 
Golden, Peggy, 13, 19. 
Goldsmith, an usher, 71, 90. 

his belief in human good- 
ness, 100, 27. 

his epigram on Newbery, 
16,3. 

his European tour, II, 15; 
78, 31. 

his father, 14, 6. 

his favourite balladB, 13, 19. 

his knowledge of natural 
history, 50, 28. 

his loveableness, 1 1, 10. 

his medical knowledge, 10, 
29. 

his political opinions, 66, 13. 

his tour in Yorkshire, I, 15. 

on Shakespeare, 63, 45. 
good bread, 55, 10. 
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goodness, 127, 39. 
good people all, 57, 37. 
good Bong, sing a, 58, 32. 
good things, 52, 6. 
goodwill, 12, 24. 
goose, 34, 11. 
goose pie, 17, 21. 
go out of the windows, 83, 40. 
gosling green, 38, 44. 
Grace, her, 35, 34. 
grammatical irregularity, 12, 23 ; 
17, 6; 68, 27; 95. 26; 107, 41. 
Gray's Elegy y 122, 6. 
Gregory, St., 44, 32. 
Grissel, 3, 14. 
gross, 41, 11. 
Grub St., 72, 12. 
guess, 65, 24. 
guineas, 8, 9. 
'Guicciardini, 90, 39. 
guitar, 14, 37. 

habit, 26, 25. 

had rather, 49, 36. 

happiness and constitution, 12, 2. 

hard measure, 45, 2. 

Harrogate, 62, 3. 

head, 52, 35. 

Hebe, 3, 36. 

Henry II., 3, 6. 

herald's office, 2, 17. 

heterodox, 6, 22; 21, 6. 

higgle, 38, 34. 

high-lived, 29, 23 ; 35, 24. 

lut, 5, 45 ; 16, 15. 

hither, 61, 20. 

hold good, 2, 24. 

hold up one's head, 16, 16. 

hollow distance, 88, 5. 

homily, 134, 36. 

honest, 34, 10. 

honesty, ^o, 3. 

honesty the best policy, 103, 25. 

honeysuckle bank, 93, 24. 

Hooker, 8, 11. 

hostess, 9, 3. 

hot cockles, 34, 23. 

Howard, 98, 9. 



human doctrines, 45, 41. 
humorist, II, 19. 
hydrophobia, 73, 43. 
hyperbole, 75,43; 92,43; 114, 33. 

lago, 123, 31. 
if, 2, 22 ; 19, 6. 
improbabilities, 6, 14; ii, 16; 

121, 27. 
inadequate, 105, 44. 
inconsistency, 18, 32. 
indenture, 71, 44. 
indiflferently, 15, 39. 
infinitive aosolute, i, 23 ; 3, 31 ; 

HI, 9. 
instrument, 108, 19. 
intaglio, 79, 10. 
intransitive verb with object, 

10, 5; 15, 26; 41, 8. 
introduction, 15, 22. 
inversely, 74, 4. 
inversion, 13, 37. 
Irishism, 22, 6. 
irony, 21, 17; 22, 40; 37, 13; 54, 

32; 68, 37; 75» 85 76, 31; 126, 

15 ; 130, 28. 

Jack o' Lantern, 24, 14* 

Jesuit, 68, 17. 

jig, 28, 39. 

jingo, 29, 18. 

jog trot, 72, 5. 

Johnny Armstrong, 13, 19. 

Johnson, Dr. , 68, 7 ; 72, 20. 

Jonscoi, Ben, 63, 37. 

Joseph, 53, 14. 

Justice of the Peace, 123, 2. 

Kant, 90, 5. 

Kirkby Moorside, I, 15. 

kissing, 15, 23. 

knit, 52, 16. 

knowing, 98, 34. 

laced, 9, 16. 

lady, 2, 41. 

Ladxfs Magaziney 36, 16. 

lamb's wool, 34, 11. 
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landlord, 8, 33. 

landscape gardening, 69, 16. 

lawn, 20, &. 

Levellers, 65, 45. 

lessons of the day, 13, 22. 

lie, 18, 29. 

lief, 83, 41. 

lieutenancy, ill, 27. 

like, 42, 8. 

limner, 52, 40. 

litotes, 2, 18, etc. 

little, 71, 26. 

look out of countenance, 15, 24. 

lotteries, state, 16, 22. 

love knots, 12, 12. 

low, 36, 17. 

mad dogs, 73, 43. 

make, 15, 13. 

Manetho, 46, 9. 

manner, objective of, 8, 11 ; 9, 13; 

113, 11. 
man of sorrows, 115, 44. 
mansion, 24, 41. 
mantling, 25, 46. 
marry, 40, 37. 
marry fortunes, 16, 19. 
Marsyas, 19, 5. 
master, 126, 9. 
masquerade, 64, 22. 
match into, 11, 42. 
matron, 135, 44. 
mellow, 79, 36. 
memento mod, 5, 12. 
metaphor, 73, 8; 7S» 2; 116, 4. 
metaphor and simile combined, 

1,22. 
metaphor, mixed, 68, 23. 
metonymy, I2,15; 97,34; 131, 29. 
Michaelmas eve, 12, 14. 
Michaelmas goose, 34, 11. 
mighty, 38, 37. 
Milton's Hell, 117,2. 
monitor, 43, 29. 
Monitor, 65, 7. 
monogamist, 4, 36. 
moral or rural amusement, 2, 7. 
most lowest, 36, 13. 



moveables, 78, 9. 
muck, 29, 18. 
muff, 58, 43. 
Mulready, i, 21. 
murrain, 40, 34. 
musical glasses, 29, 25. 
must, 116, 25. 
mutilated curtsey, 2, 42. 
my lord, 35, 36. 
myriad, 106, 5. 
mystical occasion, 134, 35. 

nabob, 31, 41. 

nail, 38, 10. 

National Review, 7, 7. 

natural law, 105, 38. 

Nebuchadon-Asser, 46, 9. 

negative, double, 16, 21. 

neither, 16, 21. 

never, 50, 41. 

Newbery, John, 16, 3 ; 62, 40. 

news, 118, 13. 

newspapers, 65, 11. 

nice, 30, 10. 

nimakhalal, 7, 23. 

nosegay, 59, 4. 

notable, i, 24. 

not but that, 2, 36. 

now then, 126, IL 

nut crack night, 12, 14. 

nymphs and swains, 59, 6. 

object, 124, 2. 

objective after 'worth,' 17, 9. 

objective of manner, 8, 11 ; 9, 13 

113, IL 
Ocellus Lucanus, 46, 6. 
odious, 78, 35. 
of, 40, 1. 
oflfer, 22, 19. 
officiously, 17, 24. 
omnipotence, 115, 35. 
oh that, 113, 12. 
one, 46, 44 ; 99, 16. 
ones, 3, 24. 
orders, I, 20. 
ostentation, 57, 11. 
Otway, 63, 33 ; 72, 13. 
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Ovid, 23, 29. 

Oxymoron, 93, 31 ; 105, 8. 

pack, 6§, 18. 

paduasoy, 13, 30. 

pancakes, 12, 13. 

pantomime, 63, 45. 

paradoxes, 72, 20. 

participle absolute, 4, 13 ; 22, 10 ; 

67,6. 
pat, 29, 13. 

Hatched, 13, 39. 
'atient Grissel, 17, 41. 
patriot, 68, 8. 
patronage, 73, 11. 
peacocks, 19, 38. 
pedlar, 40, 7. 
pegs, 105, 9. 
Peggy Golden, 13, 19. 
pencil, 50, 15. 
penny-a-liners, 73, 36. 
perquisites, 98, 17. 
pessimism, 114, 30. 
petrify, 58, 39. 

?hilanthropy, 62, 40. 
hilautos, 73, 44. 
fhilosophy, 115, 13. 
ickering, 98, 7. 
Sickling, I, 26. 
ietro Perugino, 79, 19. 
pillion, 33, 21 ; 87, 13. 
pillory, 65, 26. 

Sinkings, 14, 9. 
inwire, 122, 36. 
places of penitence, 105, 27. 
plain work, 36, 29. 
plantations, 76, 34. 
pleasantry by surprise, 13, 24 ; 

57, 41. 
please your honour, 122, 34. 
pleonasm, 26, 16; 76, 4; 131, 23. 
point 37, 8. 
Folyphemus, 23, 29. 
pomatum, 13, 39. 
poor, 41, 34 ; 97, 23. 
poor and rich, 66, 42. 
poor's box, 13, 24. 
Pope, 50, 4. 



Popish, 85, 39. 

population, increase of, i, 18. 

porcupine, 72, 28. 

possessive antecedents, 61, 25; 

85,25; 119,29. 
post-chaise, 59, 39. 
postilion, 119, 12. 
predicable, second, 21, 4. 
predicative apposition, 3, 19; 

21, 21. 
premature, 7, 17. 
present for future, 84, 8. 
preserving, i, 26. 
priestcraft, 20, 24. 
priest in orders, 85, 41. 
Primrose, Mrs., carving at table, 
5, 35 ; 136, 5. 

her childish vanity, 13, 41. 

her economy, 2, 1. 

her pride in her children, 3, 
24. 

her want of decorum, 28, 31. 

her wedding gown, i, 22. 
prison reform, 98, 9 ; 105, 15. 
progress, 3, 6. 
prolocutor, 35, 9. 
prolepsis, 133, 36. 
pronouns, ambiguous, 18, 6. 
proper, 33, 2. 
properly speaking, 4, 13. 
Propertius, 72, 44. 
property qualification, 66, 45; 

67, 28. 
proposals, 73, 4. 
prude, 4, 5. 
prudence, 7, 5. 
punch, 77, 15. 
put up, 8, 31. 

questions and commands, 34, 23. 
quick, 10, 32. 
quill, 72, 25. 
quoad minus, 21, 13. 

raillery, 21, 38. 
Kanelagh songs, 59, 1. 
Reade, C, 102, 23. 
reading, 87, 24. 
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reading desk, 33, 27. 

readings, various, 16, 5; 38, 23; 

39,21; 79.34; 115,45. 
receipt, 13, 17. 

reciprocal duplicate ratio, 21, 1. 
reckoning, 9, 6. 
red-breast, 23, 22. 
Red Indians, 106, 42. 
redundancy, 10, 23 ; 26, 16 ; 37, 

41 ; 54, 23 ; 56, 36 ; 108, 10 ; 

1 18, 2. 
' redundant subject, 3, 1 ; 58, 19. 
reel in a bottle, 53, 37. 
references, 37, 26. 
refiner, loSS, 41. 
relatives related, 21, 9. 
Beligioua Courtship, 22, 38. 
remorse, 43, 30; 51, 11. 
repartee, 39, 41. 
repress excellence, 3, 45. 
resignation, 63, 7. 
respect oneself, 11, 13. 
restrictive arts, loiS, 38. 
retail, 52, 5. 
retained object, 121, 34. 
reverend, 60, 18. 
revolution, 71, 18. 
rhetorical question, 65, 38. 
rich and poor, 66, 42. 
Richardson, 108, 17. 
riding coat, 2, 31. 
rings in the candle, 32, 21. 
ringleader, 97, 28. 
Robinson Crusoe, 22, 36 ; 53, 36. 
Romilly, 105, 30. 
Romney, 52, 34. 
Rosamond's bower, 18, 1. 
roundabout, 28, 40. 
Rousseau, 105, 38. 
rout, 35, 29. 
Rowe, 63, 36 ; 69, 38. 
rubs, 2, 37. 
rufilings, 14, 9. 
run down, 17, 18. 

St. Dunstan's clock, 20, 12. 
St. Paul's churchyard, 62, 40. 
salary, 7, 23, 



salute, 15, 23. 

Sanchoniathon, 46, 5. 

sarcasm, 16, 28. 

sardonic, 71, 28. 

satisfactions, 93, 17. 

Satyrs, 41, 39. 

savaees, 106, 7. 

Savile, Sir George, 10, 13. 

Saxon codes, 106, 11. 

scrip, 24, 30. 

scrubs, 32, 45. 

seats, 10, 4. 

second predicable, 21, 4. 

secundum quoad, 21, 12. 

sell a hen of a rainy day, 39, 45. 

Seneca, 121, 3. 

sensible, 10, 29. 

service, loi, 29. 

settlement, 5, 23. 

shaffreen, 40, 19. 

Shakespeare, 29, 25 ; 63, 38. 

shall, 82, 27. 

sharp, 52, 10. 

sharper, 103, 32. 

shooting of corns, 49, 27. 

short and crisp, 52, 15. 

shredding, 14, 14. 

Shrovetide, 12, 13. 

shrug into popularity, 64, 8. 

shuttle, 34, 30. 

Sibyl, 3i» 21. 

sien of the Harrow, 84, 13. 

silver, value of, 40, 27. 

silver age, 23, 36. 

simile, lo^ 21 ; 121, 21. 

simile and metaphor combined, 

I, 22. 
sing a good song, 58, 32. 
single or double, 38, 23. 
singularities, 10, 13. 
sir, 31, 38. 
slow but sure, 84, 2. 
small clothes, 37, 9. 
small-pox, 71, 39. 
smock race, 33, 9. 
smoke, 20, 29. 
social contract, 105* 40. 
solar tope, 5, 42. 



